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PREFACE. 

Much of Guy Manncring is “couched in a dialect 
that deters many readers ; this must he my excuse 
for venturing to offer a Glossary and Notes to students. 
As in other similar publications I must disclaim any 
pretensions to originality. I am indebted not only to 
the usual books of reference but also to many friends 
for much help in the compilation of these notes; I 
have, in fact, found more difficulty in explaining some 
of the unusual words and phrases than I anticipated 
when I undertook this wprk ; and I desire now to thank 
most cordially on behalf both of my readers and of 
myself, the many friends whom I have consulted, and 
especially Dr.Chambers, Librarian of University College, 
London; Major Herries of Spottes, Dalbeattie; Lord 
Lilford; W. J. Mehler, Assistant Librarian of the 
University Library, Amsterdam ; J. H. Vince, M.A. 
of Bradfield College; the Earl of AVestmorland; and 
T. Wilson of Glasgow. 

R. F. WINCH. 

St. Valery, North wood, 

Ind Auy.^ 1913 . 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


Sketch of Sir Walter Scott's Life. 

AValteu Scott was born in Edinlmigb in 1 m1. 
He belonged to a family wliich had been famous on 
the Borders for many generations, and on the Borders 
he spent nmch of his early childhood. The Scotts 
had been a fighting clan, and '\^ alters father was 
the first of the race to settle down to a town life 
and a quiet occupation. One of his ancestors, six 
generations back, was the alter Scott commemo¬ 
rated in The Lmf of the Last Minstnl Of another 
ancestor, less remote, he writes in Mannion : 

The simple sire could only boast 
He had been loyal to his cost; 

The banished lace of kings revered, 

And lost his lands.... 

Sir Walter inherited the family bias towards the 
Stuart race, and to it we owe his kindly treatment 
of Stuart Kings in many of his novels. 

AYhile a boy at school he was a worshipper of 
the past, and, as he tells us in an account of him¬ 
self, “ with iny head on fire for chivalry, I was a 
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Cavalier; I was a Tory ; I hated Presbyterianism and 
admired Montrose and his victorious Highlanders.” 
But, he adds, in all these views ■ there was no real 
conviction on my part. I took up politics at that 
period from an idea that tlie Cavalier creed was the 
more gentlemanlike of tlie two.” 

AVhen a mere boy Scott was employed in his 
father's oflice, and liis Border novel, Ralgauntlet, is 
supposed to give a fairly accurate picture of the 
relations between father and son. Under his father 
he began his legal studies, which he continued in 
the law classes cf Edinburgh University, and as he 
grew up he attracted increasing attention on account 
of his marvelh)us memory, his industry, and tlie vast 
stores of nunantic material with which he filled his 
mind. His reading was almost all in the direction 
of military e.\[)loits, romance or mediaeval legend, or 
the Border songs of his own countrv. In Edinburgh 

O o 

he spent many years and made himself familiar witli 
society cf every rank. Edinhurgli was then the head- 
quarters of the Senttish nobility, as well as of literary 
and professional society, d'his early training bore fruit 
later in the Wavrrlcy XoiuIk, some of whicli give 
valuable pictures of life in the city during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

In 1709 Scott, having become a barrister, was 
appointed SheritV of Selkirkshire, an ollice which 
placeil him in a position of independence. He had 
previously augmented his slender means by literary 
work, and about lids time induced an old scho(»lmate, 
James Ballantyne, to start a printing business in 
Edinburgh. Scott entered into secret partnership 
with James Ballantyne, and in 1809 he started the 
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xi 

publishing and bookselling firm of John Eallantyne k 
Co. Roth Ballantynes were men of poor business 
ability, and to Seotts unfortunate association with 
them, as well as to his delicate sense of honour, aie 
to be attributed the misfortunes of his later days. 

The first product of Scott’s labour printed by 
Ballantyne was The Minstre/sy of (he Scottish Border 
(1802), a collection of ballads of which the whole 
edition of eighteen hundred coiues was sold within a 
year. This book gained him at once a high literary 
name, and was shortly followed by entirely original 
work, The Lay of the Last Minstrel in 1805. Scott 
received a large sum for this work, and still more 
for Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. From 1805 
till his death Scott was the foremost and one of 
the most popular men of letters in Great Britain. 
His poems brought money and fame greater than any 
writer of English poetry had ever received. The 
longer poems arc of the nature of verse-romances, 
and The Lady of the Lake has been described as 
" more of a versified novelette than of a poem.” In 
all these poems Scott appears as a poet of description 
of action, and of narration. From such works ho 
turned to romances in prose. 

In 1814 appeared his first novel, )Vaverley\ and a 
serious crisis in the alVairs of John Ballantyne & Co. 
occurring at the same time, whereby Scott was brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy, he was led to turn to 
novel-writing as a means of obtaining fortune as well 
as fame. From 1814 until near his death, he con¬ 
tinued to write novel after novel; and at the same 
time he edited other miscellaneous work for the 
Ballantynes to print and for Archibald Constable to 
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publish. Towards- the close of his life lie produced 
I'lflcs of a araniffother and a Lif’ of Napoleon, at 
which he laboured wlien ])hysically unfit to work. 

Scott “ practically createil the liistorical novel; and. 
what is more, lie elaborated it to such an extent that 
no really inijMutant ad<litions to his scheme have yet 
been nuiile ” (Saintsburv). (lenerally speakin> 4 . they arc 
Scottish novels, ami are remarkable for their correct 
descri})tions of manners, character, and s))eech of the 
writer's native land. leonluh', Ki nilirorih, ami the 
TalUinan, some of the mo-t popular, however, contain 
no Scottish scenes, though the hero of the last named 
i.s a ]»rominent Scotsman. On the other hand, (Unj 
Maniu rniij, Th>' Aniaiunry, and Hi. Ronon'ii Well, three 
novels of the highest order, are not in any way 
historical. 

Although Scott wrote twentv-two historical novels 

besides other historic.d and biographical works, he 

was not an extremely accurate hi.storical writer. He 

% 

usually makes his history suit his story, and does not 
scrujde to introiluci^ anachronisms which are rpiite 
unnecessirv and somewhat trving to tlie reader. 

TIh5 Wiirn'lrif Nnnls were at first j)ublished anony¬ 
mously, and many conjectures were maiie as to the 
name of the aullior. The im)st ingenious critic, 
writing under tin* name of Ailolphus, chwerly argued 
tliat the author of Manninn and The Laly of the. Lake 
must be the author of Wnenhy. The st'cret was 
• livul'UMl when the autimr’s misfortunes rendered 

4 

fiiitlier conc(‘almcnt impossible, ami maile it necessary 
for liiin to ap]>cal to tlu‘ world for which he had 
wiiiten so much. 

llcfore Scott reachetl mid<lle age, his jhicius and 
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novels had made him a rich man. He was created 
a baronet in 1820, ami was the first baronet made 
by George IV. on !iis accession to tlie throne. AVitli 
his wealth Scott began to build liis now well-known 
seat, Abbotsford, on the banks of the Iweod. His 
house and his expenses, limited by no prudential 
considerations, grew with his fortunes, \\hich \\eie 
dependent on his connectinn with reckless and un¬ 
scrupulous men incompetent to manage their business 
and ever ready to traile on Scott’s own imbistry and 
fame. In 1825, Constable, the publislier of most of 
the novels, failed; with him the Dallantynes came to 
ruin, and the whole of Scott's fortune, except a little 
settled on his wife and cliildren, became liable for 
liallantyne’s debts. He now liad nothing but bis 
public appointments to depend on. Not content with 
his own liabilities, he set to work to }tay debts which 
were not really his own. At the age of fifty-five he 
undertook to pay debts amounting to £117,000, and 
the few remaining years of his life were spent in 
clearing off a large portion of this sum. 

Misfortunes accumulated n]K»n Sir Waller during 
his last years. His wife died within a few months 
of Constable’s failure, his children were scattered, 
and his own health gave way. He worked on in 
desperation in opposition to medical advice ; and after 
a fruitless visit to Italy, undertaken to recruit bis 
failing strength, he returned to Abbotsford in 1832, 
where lie died on the 21st of September. He left 
debts to the amount of thirty thousand pounds, 
which were all paid off within fifteen years by the 
publisher through the value of the copyrights which 
the great writer had left behind him, and in ^lay, 
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1S47, the small estate of Abbotsford was cleared 
of debt, 

Guy Mannering. 

Publication. On 25 th December. 1814, Scott 
wrote to Constable that he had corrected the last 
j)roofs of the Lord of the Isles, and was setting out 
to Abbotsford to ‘refresh the machine." On 19th 
January, 1815, he wrote to J. IJ. S. Monitt, M.r., 
Worthing, “ I am clear of the Lord of the hies . . . 
I want to sliake myself free of W'arerle}/, and accord¬ 
ingly have made a consideralde exertion to finish an 
odd little tale within such time as will mvstifv the 
public, I trust—unless they suppose me to be Hriareus. 
Two volumes are alrea<ly printed, and the only persons 
in my confidence, W. Krskine and Ilallantyne, are of 
opinion lliat it is much more interesting than U'dvcrlef/. 
It is a talc of jjiivate life and only varied by the 
perilous ex[doits of smugglers and excisemen." 

The last three cantos of Lorrl o/ the Isles were 
written between 11th November and 25th December, 
1814: this ])oeni was a comjiarative failure, but, 
nothing daunted, Scott apju'ars to have set to work 
on Oit)/ Moiineriitf/ about (Jiristmas, 1814. It was 
published on 24lli February, 1815, i.e. exactly two 
months after Lord of the Isles was dismissed from the 
author’s desk, and allowing for the operations of the 
transcriber, ])rintcr, bookseller, etc., it was, as Scott 
described it, “ the woik of six weeks at a Christmas." 
Such was Scott’s recipe for “ refreshing the machine." 

The Longmans undertook the pul»lication on terms 
dictated by Scott, viz. granting bills for T1500 and 
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relieving J. Ballantyne & Co. of stock to tlie extent of 
£500 more. This, therefore, was one of the tew 
novels of Uie ’Waverley series not publisheil by 

Constable. 


Analysis of the Story. 


Chapter 

I. Maniiering is belated, loses bis way. and is guided by a boy 


to Ellangowan. 

II. We are introduced to (Jodfrey Bertram and Dominie 


Sampson. 

III. The appearance of Meg Merrilies—Lady Bertram is 
delivered of a son, who is nameil Harry. 

IV. Mannering takes the horoscope of the heir <>f Ellangowan— 
a description of Ellangowan Castle and its surroundings. 
Meg Merrilies spins a thieatl and chants a charm Diik 
Hatteraick appeai-s. 

V. Conversation between Mannering and Beidram, at the end 

of which Mannering gives Bertnmi a paper {tlie child’s 
horoscope), the seal of which is not to be broken for five 


years. Then Mannering takes his leave. 

VI. Ml'S. Bertram hangs the pajier in a velvet bag round her 
child’s neck—Bertram, on becoming J.P., is over-zealous in 
his new office, and quarrels with the gypsies of Derncleugli. 

VII. Pescription of a gypsy colony and of events tliat led to 
its removal from Derncleugh. 

VIII. The gypsies are expelled from their homes—Meg 
Merrilies’ malediction on the Laird. 


IX. Frank Kennedy, the riding officer, gauger, or supervisor 
of Customs and Excise—his fracas with the smugglers —his 
death, and the disappearance of Harry Berti-am—Mi's 
Bertram gives premature birth to a daughter and dies. 

X. Inquest by the Sheriff on Frank Kennedy’s body -an 
account of the destruction of the smugglers lugger—and 
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of tlie detention of Meg Men ilios under .sus])icion of her 
lia\ing kidnapped Hairy l>ei train. 

XI. Nearly seventeen year.s aftei'tlie events of last cliaptei, a 
eonvorsiition at the (oud'ai Arms, Kippletiingan, between 
Ml'S. Mai'('aiidli.'li, tlie clerk and jiiecentor of tlie parish, 
Deacon Deaiclitr, and oiheis e.\plains what has occurred in 
tlie interval—in tin* middle "f tlie talk ('"I, Mannering 
enters the inn, and is told the story (uith variarions) of 
the “ Ganger's lamp.” 

XII. Mannering learns from Mrs. MacGandlish that Kllan- 
t'owan is to be sohl — he .semis for MacMorlaii. the Sheritf- 
snlistitute, and then writes to Ids fi iend. Arthur Mei vyi, 
a letter \\hi< h explain-' tile oiigin of the melancholy which 
embittereil Ids life .Ma<'Mo|lan ai rives and explains tiie 
advantages and di-s,id\anlages of (lie Kllangowan estate 
and its im|)endiiig s;ile. 

XIII. Mannering visits Ellan'.;owaii, and finds tlie Laird, Lucy 
I'ertram, Dominie Sampson, amlt liarles I lazlew<»od there— 
Glossin's insolem-e, Dertrain's angry oiitbiir-'t and sudden 
death. 

XIV. The ailjonrnment of the sah* of Kllangowan for a but- 
jiijflit — Manuel im,^ leaves w ith tlie Dominie a sum of 
nionev to be applied to the family e.xpense.s, and then 
departs—the ])ropertv is sohl to(5li>s>in <>ii tin* ajipointed 
(lav : a few hours after the sale an express mes>enger. very 
drunk, arrived witli a packet, dated four days back at a 
town about a hundred miles distant, containing full powers 
of attornev for MacM<*rlan to purchase Kllangowan for 
('ol. Mannei ing. 

XV. ^alc^■ Ih-rtiani is I'et-eived into the house of M.o'Moilan— 
Dominie Sanijison icfuses to h*a\o Lucy, and is engaged as 
an accountant by MacM<irlan and as tutor by ( harles 
Hazlewood. 

XVr. A letter from Mervyn to Mannering which induces the 
latter to hasten to Mervyn Hall. 

XVII. and XVIII. Extracts from Julia Manneriiig's letters 
to her friend, Matilda Marchmont, in which she declares 
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her love, adminition, and fear of her father, and avows 
her affection for Brown, and incidentally reveals her high 
spirit, love of romance, and keen sense «»f lunnour. 

XIX. Mannering hires Woodhonrne, a mansion in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ellangowan, and invites Lucy Bertram to be 
his visitor for a season, and juopose.s that the Dominie 
should be his librarian. 

XX. The Mannerings arrive at Woodbourne and welcome 
Lucy BertiTini and Dominie Sampstm to their new home. 

XXI. An account of Vanbeesl Brown, partly by himself, in 
an extract from one of his lettei's. 

XXII. Brown meets Dandy Dinmont of Charlio.s-ln)pe and. 
Meg Merrilies at an alehouse in (Hiinberland. 

XXIII. Description of Meg Merrilies—Bn.wn follows Din¬ 
mont, and conies up with him just as he is being overcome 
by two villains—Brown saves the farmer from nddiory and 
worse ; then he mounts Dimple eii crouftf, and accompanies 
the farmer to his home. 

XXIV. The reception of Dinmont and Brown by Ailie, Dandy’s 
wife. 


XXV. Brown consents to stay at Cliarlies-liope for a week— 
a fox-hunt. 

XXVI. Leistering or salmon-spearing—Hunter Gabriel— 
Brown’s adieu to the banks of the Liddell and tlie hospi¬ 
tality of Charlies-hope. 

XXVII. Brown’s post-boy loses his way in a snow-storm— 
Brown dismounts and makes for a light in the distance, 
which he approaches with great difficulty ; he finds that it 
proceeds from a ruinous room, in which lies a dying gypsy 
tended by Meg Merrilies—Brown entei*s the room, and the 
man dies soon after—at the approach of five other men 
Merrilies hides Brown under some straw and old sacks. 

XXVni. A lykewake—the men carry out their dead comrade 
to burial—then Meg bids Brown to follow her—he picks 
up a cutlass and makes his way after Merrilies—presently 
Meg leaves him, after giving him a purse and extracting 
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two j)roniises from him—Brown makes his way towards 
Kippletringan. 

XXIX. A letter from Julia Mannering to Matilda Marchmont 
explains her life at Woodbourne and her anxiety about 
Brown’s long silence. 

XXX. Another letter from Julia Mannering to Matilda Arareh- 
rnont describes an attack by smugglers upon some revenue 
otheers who took refuge at Woodboui ne and were supported 
by Mannering till soldiers arrived to escort the revenue 
ollieers to a place of safety. 

XXXI. Another letter from Julia Mannering to Matilda 
Marchmont describes how Brown suddenly stood before 
lier.self, Lucy, and Hazlewood when they were returning 
from Locli t'reeran. where they had been watching the 
skaters and curlers tm the ice. Ilazlewood mistakes lirown 
for one of the smuggleis, and in a struggle tliat ensuet 
Ilazlewood’s gun goes olf and wounds him accidentally in 
the arm. 


XXXII. Glossin attempts to curry favour with Mannering 
and tlie Hazlewoud.s by exerting himself to arrest some of 
the smugglers, and jjurticularly the ruflian tliat had wounded 
voiiii" Ha/.lewood—hi.s interview with Mrs. MacC'arullish, 
.lahos, and others. 

XXXIil. MaeGuthig has captured Dirk Ilatteraick and hiings 
him toGlossins liou.ie--G)o8sin schemes to set Ilatteraick 


free. 

XXXIV. Glos.sin visits Ilatteraick in the cave at "W arroch 
Point. 

XXXV. In consequence of the death of Mrs. Margaret Bertram 
of Singiesidc, Glossin jiays a visit to Wnodhourne to .soe 
Miss Lmy Bertram and to inform her that the deceased’s 
estate hail been settled on Lucy, and that h« had him.self 
drawn tlie deed of settlement-Gb.ssin meets with many 
lebtilVs, but eventually he hands the deed to Col. Mannering. 

XXXVI. Mannering and Sampson go to Edinhni gli witli intro¬ 
ductions from MacMorlaii to Pleydcll - they meet Dandy 
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Dinmont— a Saturdiiy evening at Edinburgh higli jniks, 
6tC. 

XXX vn. A Sunday in Edinburgh—A Scottish funeral. 

XXXViri. The March for and reading of ^Ir^. Margaret 
Bertram’s will, which left everything to Harry Bertram i. 

he were alive still. 

XXXIX. Pleydell dines with Mannering and shar|)ens hii 
wit on Dominie Samps<m-next morning he interviews 
Rebecca, who tells him that an old gipsy woman liad 
assured Mrs. Margaret Bertram that Harry Bertram was 
alive, and that this accounted f<ir the curious will. 

XL. Brown escapes to AlUmby, and afterwards returns to 
Warroch Point, and thence to Ellangowan. 

XLI. Bertram (for this name is restored to him now) meets 
Cilossin in Ellangowan Castle, and after some conver.sation 
is arrested for the crime of wilfully and maliciously slioot- 
ing at and wounding Charles Hazlewood. 

XLlt. Sir R. Hazlewood and Glossin di.scu.ss the crime of 
Vanbeost Brown. 

XLIII. The examination of Bertram by Ha/.lewo.)d and Glossin. 

XLIV. Bertram is committed to the charge of MacGutTog and 
his wife in the Bridewell of Portanferry. 


XLV. Dandy Dinmont finds Bertram in the prison. 

XLVT. Mannering and the Dominie return to Woodbourne— 
Sampson walks to Warroch Point, and on his return meets 
Meg Merrilies at the Kaim of Dernclengh. 

XLVII. Sampson deiivei-s a note from Meg Merrilie.s to Col. 
Mannering—Meg Merrilies meets Charles llazlewood, and 
tells him that the troops sent to guard Hazlewood House 
are not needed there but at Portanferry—MacMorlan 
arrives at Hazlewood House and orders the soldiers back 
to PortanfeiTv. 

«r 

XLV [IT. The smugglers attack and set fire to the Custom 
House and prison ; in the confusion Bertram and Dinmont 
escape—Mac^IoiIan with the soldiers quells the riot. 
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XLIX. MacMoilan arrives at Woodbourne, and Col. Manner- 
ing tells him that in obedience to Meg Merrilies’ letter he 
had sent a carriage to Portanferry “ to bring folk to Wood- 
bourne that shall ask them if they be there in God’s name.” 

L. Bertram and Binmont are brought in a carriage to Wood- 
bourne —Pleydell, by interrogating Bertram, makes it clear 
to all present that Captain Brown was Harry Bertram, 
heir of Ellangowan, etc. 

LI. The meeting of Harry and Lucy as brother and sister — 
the Colonel and Julia exchange confidence.s, 

LIT. Mannering and Pleydell go to Hazlewood and persuade 
Sir Robert to accept bail for Bertram —Harry, Lucy, and 
Julia go for a walk, and Dinmont interruj)ts them with a 
message that Meg Merrilies wants Harry, ami immediately 
Meg stands before them and bids Harry “ remember your 
promise and follow me.” 

LI 11. Meg leads Bertram and Dinmont into Hatteraick’s 
cave. 

LIV. Young Hazlewood joins them at the entrance of the 
cave—they capture Ilatteraick. 

LV. The death of Meg Merrilies—her deciai-ation—the popu¬ 
lace acclaim Bertram the rightful heir of Ellangowan—bis 
reception at Woodbourne. 

LVT. The examination of Ilatteraick and arrest of Glossin. 

LVII. Ilatteraick and Glossin are committed to the county 
jail, where Hattemick murdei-s Glossin and hangs him¬ 
self. 

LVJII. Harry Bertram is betrothed to Julia Mannering and 
Charles Hazlewood to Lucy Berti-am—the New Place of 
Ellangowan is rebuilt and Singicside House is repaired 
under the name of Mount Hazlewood. 


Criticisms, Etc. 

J. G. Lockhart writes: “ Guy Manneriny was received with 
eager curiosity and pronounced by acclamation fully worthy to 
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share the honoui's of Warerley. The easy transparent flow of its 
style ; the beautiful simplicity, and here and there the wild 
solemn magnificence of its sketches of scenery ; the ra]jid ever- 
heightening interest of the narrative ; the unafl'ected kinilliness 
of feeling, the manly pni-ity of thought everywhere mingled 
with a gentle humour and a liomely sagacity ; but above all, 

the rich varietv and skilful contrast <»f charactei*s and manners 

% 

at once fresh in fiction and stam))ed with the tinforgeable seal 
of truth and nature ; these were charms that spoke to every 
lieart and mind ; and the few mui innrs of pedantic criticisms 
were lost in the voice of general deliglit which never fails to 
welcome the invention that introduces t«) thesympatliy of imagi¬ 
nation a new group of immortal realities. 

• •••••«« 

“The first edition of 2000 copies was sold the day after pul)li- 
cation, and within three montlis c<une a second and a third 
impression—making together 5000 copies more. 

“As a work of art Ivanhoe is perhaps the first of all Scott’s 
efforts, whether in prose or in verse ; .. . but I believe that no 
reader who is capable of thorf)ughly comj)rehending the author's 
Scottish character and Scottish diahigue will ever place even 
/ia«/<oe, as a work of genius, on tlje sjune level with Uawfey, 
Guy Mannering, or the lieart of MitKot/iHinl' 

In Adolphus’s Lettei*s we read “ Without dwelling on minor 
instances, I will refer you at once to the character of Colonel 
Mannering as one of the most striking representations I am 
acquainted with, of a gentleman in feelings and in manners, 
in habits, taste, predilections ; nay, if the expression may be 
ventured, a gentleman even in prejudices, passions and caprices. 
Had It been less than all I have described; had any refinement, 
any nicety of touch been wanting, the noble portrait must have 
been coarse, common and repulsive, hardly distinguishable from 
the moody father, and domineering chieftain of every hackneyed 
romance-writer. But it was no vulgar hand that drew the 
ineaments of Colonel Mannering ; no ordinary mind could have 
onceived that exquisite combination of sternness and sensibility 
junous haughtiness and chivalrous courtesy; the promptitude! 
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decision and imperious spirit of a military disciplinarian ; the 
romantic caprices of an untameable entliusiast; generosity im¬ 
patient of limit or impediment; pride scourged but not subdued 
by remorse ; and a cherished philosophical severity, maintaining 
ineffectual conflicts with native tenderness and constitutional 
irritability. Supposing that it had entered into the thoughts 
of an inferior writer to describe a temper of mind at once 
impetuous, kind, arrogant, affectionate,stern, sensitive, deliberate, 
fanciful ; supposing even that he had had tlie skill to combine 
these different qualities harmoniously and naturally, yet how 
could he have attained the Shakespearian felicity of those deli¬ 
cate and unambitious touches by which tliis atUhor shapes and 
chisels out individual character from general nature, and imparts 
a distinct personality to the creature of his invention 1 Such are 
(for example) the slight tinge of supei'stition, contracted by the 
romantic young astrologer in liis adventure at Kllangowan, not 
wholly effaced in maturer life and extending itself by contagion 
to the mind of his daughter,” etc., etc. 

When Gut/ 3fannen/tij was fii^st published, James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, said to Professor Wilson, “ I have done wi* 
doubts now. Colonel Mannering is just Walter Scott, j)uinted 
by himself.” This wa.s repeated to James Ballantyne, and lie 
again mentioned it to Scott, who smiled in approbation of the 
Shepherd’s shrewdness and often afterwards, when the printer 
expressed an opinion with which he could not concur, would cut 
him short with “James! James! you’ll find that Colonel Man- 
nering has laid down the law on this point.” 

In Gut/ }fan7ienitf/ Sir Walter Scott embodied characters and 
manners familiar to his own wandering vouth. “ These descen- 
dants of the old moss-troopers carried into their peaceful avoca¬ 
tions much of the restless energy which had characterized their 
ancestors. Their chief amusements were hunting the fox over 
swamps and precipices where an ordinary horseman would break 
his neck, spearing—not angling for—the salmon with which their 
rapid streams abound, indulging afterwards in rude conviviality 
not unfrequently follow’ed by hard blows and broken heads. 

“ Smuggling was generally practised without the least com¬ 
punction ; bands of gipsies traversed the country, or settled 
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down under the protection of so.ne easy-going landloid sleeping 
away the day and marauding in the moonless nights these 
were the prominent characteristics of the Scottish border-land 
truthfully illiistiated in Guy if,inner!,^ and elsewhere. 

In one of his letters Scott tells us i “At Anstruther I saw 
with pleasure the painting, by Raeburn, of my old friend Adaiii 
Holland, Esq., who was in the e.’cternal circumstances, but not 
in frolic and fancy, my prototype for Paul Pleydell." 

Ruskin writes in Fmndcs Agrestes : “ I think it probable that 
many readers may be surprised at my calling Scott the great 
representative of the mind of the age of literature. Ihose who 
can perceive the intense penetrative depth of Wordsworth, and 
the exquisite finish and inciodious power of Tennys m, may be 
offended at my placing in higher rank that poetry of careless 
glance and reckless rhyme in which Scott po»ired out the fancies 
of his youth ; and those who are familiar with the subUe 
analysis of the French novelists, or who have in any wise 
submitted themselves to the influence of German philosophy, 
maybe equally indignant at my ascribing a principality to Scott 
among the literary men of Europe, in an age which hfis produced 
De Balzac and Goethe. But the mass of sentimental literature 


concerned with the analysis and description of emotion, headed 
hy the poetry of Byron, is altogether of lower rank than the 
literature which merely described what it sjiw. The true seer 
feels as intensely as any one else ; hut he does not much describe 
his feelings. He tells you whom he met and what they said ; 
leaves you to make out, from that, what they feel, and what be 
feels, but goes into little deUil. And, generally speaking, 
pathetic writing and careful explanation of passion are quite 
easy, compared with this plain recording of what people said 
and did; or with the right invention of what they are likely to 
say and do ; for this reason, that to invent a story, or admirably 
and thoroughly tell any part of a story, it is necessary to gi*asp the 
entire mind of every pei-sonage concerned in it and know precisely 
how they would be affected by what happens; which to do requires 
a colossal intellect; but to describe a separate emotion delicately, 
it is only needed that one should feel it oneself ; and thousands 
of people are capable of feeling this or that noble emotion, for 
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one who is able to enter into all the feelings of somebody sitting 
on the other side of the table. Even, therefore, where this sen¬ 
timental literatui e is fii-st rate, as in passages of Byron, Tennyson 
ami Keats, it ought not to be ranked so high as the creative; 
and though perfection even in narrow fields is pei haps as rare 
as in the wider, and it may be as long before we have another 
In }femoriam as anotlier Guy Mannerhuj, I unhesitatingly 
receive as a greater manifestation of power, the j ight invention 
of a few sentences spoken l*y Pleydell and Man tiering across 
their supper table, than the most tender and passionate melodies 
of tlie self-e.xamining versa” 
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The Novel, or Romance, of Waverley made its way 
to the public slowly, of course, at first, hut afterwards 
with such accumulating popularity as to encourage the 
Author to a second attempt. He loohed about for a 
name and a subject; and the manner in wliich the 
novels were composed cannot be better illustrated than 
by reciting the simple narrative on which “Guy Mau- 
nering” was originally founded; but to which, in the 
progress of the work, the production ceased to bear any, 
even the most distant, resemblance. Tlie tale was 
originally told me by an old servant of my father’s, 
an excellent old Highlander, without a fault, unless 
a preference to mountaiii'dew over less potent liquors 
be accounted one. He believed as firmly in the story 
as in any part of his creed. 

A grave and elderly person, according to old John 
Mac-Kinlay’s account, while travelling in the wilder 
parts of Galloway, was benighted. AVith difficulty he 
found his way to a country seat, where, with the hos¬ 
pitality of the time and country, he was readily ad¬ 
mitted. The owner of the house, a gentleman of good 
fortune, was much struck by the reverend appearance 
of his guest, and apologized to him for a certain degree 
of confusion which must unavoidably attend his recep¬ 
tion and could not escape his eye. The lady of the 
house was, he said, confined to her apartment, and on 
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the point of making her husband a fatlier for the first 
time, though they had been ten years married. At 
such an emergency, the laird said, be feared liis guest 
might meet with some apparent neglect. 

“Not so, sir,’^ said the stranger; “my wants are 
few, and easily supplied, and I trust the present cir¬ 
cumstances may even atford an opportunity of showing 
my gratitude for your hospitality. Let me only r^'quest 
that I may be informed of the exact minute of the 
birth, and I hope to be able to put you in possession of 
some particulars winch may influence, in an important 
manner, the future prospects of the child now about to 
come into this busy ami changeful world. I will not 
conceal from you that I am skilful in understanding 
and interpreting the movements of those planetary 
bodies which exert their influences on the destiny of 
mortals. It is a science which I do not practise, like 
others who call themselves astrologers, for hire or re¬ 
ward; for I have a competent estate, and only use the 
knowledge I possess for the benefit of those in whom 
I feel an interest.” The laird bowed in respect and 
gratitude, and the stranger was accommodated with an 
apartment which commanded an ample view of tlio 
astral regions. 

The guest spent a part of the night in ascertaining 
the position of the heavenly bodies and calculating 
their probable influence; until at length the result of 
his observations induced him to send for the father 
and conjure him, in the most solemn manner, to cause 
the assistants to retard the birth, if practicable, were 
it but for five minutes. The answer declared this to 
be impossible; and almost in the instant that the mes¬ 
sage was returned, the father and his guest were made 
acquainted with the birth of a boy. 

The astrologer on the morrow met the party who 
gathered around the breakfast-table, with looks so grave 
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and ominous as to alarm the fears of the father, who 
had hitherto exulted in the prospects held out by the 
birth of an heir to his ancient property, failing which 
event it must have passed to a distant branch of the 
family. He hastened to draw the stranger into a 

private room. 

“ I fear from your looks,’* said the father, “ that you 
have bad tidings to tell me of my young stranger; per¬ 
haps God will resume the blessing he has bestowed ere 
he attains the age of manhood, or perhaps he is destined 
to be unworthy of the atfection which we are naturally 

disposed to devote to our offspring.” 

“Neither the one nor the other,” answered the 
stranger; “unless my judgment greatly err, the infant 
will survive the years of minority, and in temper and 
disposition will prove all that his parents can wish. 
But with much in his horoscope which promises many 
blessings, there is one evil influence strongly predomi¬ 
nant, which threatens to subject him to an unhallowed 
and unhappy temptation about the time when he shall 
attain the age of twenty-one, which period, the con¬ 
stellations intimate, will be the crisis of his fate. In 
what shape, or with what peculiar urgency, this tempta¬ 
tion may beset him, my art cannot discover.** 

“ Your knowledge, then, can afford us no defence,’* 
said the anxious father, “against the threatened evil?” 

“Pardon me,” answered the stranger, “it can. 
The influence of the constellations is powerful; but 
He who made the heavens is more powerful than all, if 
his aid be invoked in sincerity and truth. You ought 
to dedicate this boy to the immediate service of his 
klakcr, with as much sincerity as Samuel was devoted 
to the worship in the temple by his parents. You 
must regard him as a being separated from the rest of 
the world. In childhood, in boyhood, you must sur¬ 
round him with the pious and virtuous, and protect 
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him, to the utmost of your power, from the sight or 
hearing of any crime, in word or action. He must be 
educated in religious and moral principles of the strict- 
est description. Let him not enter the world, lest he 
learn to partake of its follies, or perhaps of its vices. 
In short, preserve him as far as possible from all sin, 
save that of which too great a portion belongs to all 
the fallen race of Ailam. With the approach of his 
twenty-first birthday comes the crisis of his fate. If 
he survive it, he will be happy and prosperous on earth, 
aiid a chosen vessel among those elected for heaven. 
But if it be otherwise — The astrologer stopped, 
and sighed deeply. 

“Sir,’^ replied the parent, still more alarmed than 
before, “your words are so kind, your advice so serious, 
that I will pay the deepest attention to your behests-, 
but can you not aid me farther in this most important 
concern ? Believe me, I will not be ungrateful.’^ 

“ I require and deserve no gratitude fordoing a good 
action,” said the stranger, — “in especial for con¬ 
tributing all that lies in iny power to save from an 
abhorred fate the harmless infant to whom, under a 
singular conjunction of planets, last night gave life. 
There is my address; you may write to me from time 
to time concerning the progress of the boy in religious 
knowledge. If he be bred up as I advise, I think it 
will be best that he come to my house at the time when 
the fatal and decisive period approaches,—that is, 
before he has attained his twenty-first year complete. 
If you send him such as I desire, I humbly trust that 
(iod will protect his own, through whatever strong 
temptation his fate may subject him to.” He then 
gave his host his address, which was a country seat 
near a post town in the south of England, and bid him 
an affectionate farewell. 

The mysterious stranger departed ; but his words 
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remained impressed upon the mind of the anxmus 
parent. He lost his lady while n.s ooy was still tn 
^ ( Tin-? calamity, I think, had been predicted 

iiv the astrologer; and thus his confidence, which, 1 he 
most people of the period, he had freely given to the 
science, was riveted and confirmed, llic utmost can, 
therefore, was taken to carry into effect the severe and 
almost ascetic plan of education whicli the sage had 
enioined. A tutor of the strictest principles was em¬ 
ployed to superintend the youth’s education he was 
surrounded by domestics of the most estahlished char 
acter, and closely watched and looked after n 

anxious father himself. , , , i i 

The years of infancy, childhood, and boyhood passed 

as the father could have wished. A young Nazavene 
could not have been bred up with more rigour. AW 
that was evil was withheld from his observation; he 
only heard what was pure in precept, — he only wit¬ 
nessed what was worthy in practice. 

But when the boy began to be lost in the youth, the 

attentive father saw cause for alarm. Shades of sad¬ 
ness, which gradually assumed a darker character, 
began to overcloud the young man’s temper. Tears, 
which seemed involuntary, broken sleep, moonlight 
wanderings, and a melancholy for which he could as¬ 
sign no reason, seemed to threaten at once his bodily 
health and the stability of his mind. The astrologer 
was consulted by letter, and returned for answer that 
this fitful state of mind was but the commencement of 
his trial, and that the poor youth must undergo more 
and more desperate struggles with the evil that assailed 
him. There was no hope of remedy, save that ho 
showed steadiness of mind in the study of the Script¬ 
ures. ‘‘He suffers,” continued the letter of the sage, 
“from the awakening of those harpies, the passions, 
which have slept with him, as with others, till the 
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period of life which he has now attained. Better, far 
better, that they torment him by ungrateful cravings, 
than that he should have to repeut having satiated 
them by criminal indulgence.^’ 

The dispositions of the young man were so excellent 
that he combated, by reason and religion, the fits of 
gloom which at times overcast his mind, and it was 
not till he attained the commencement of his twenty- 
first year that they assumed a character which made 
his father tremble for the consequences. It seemed as 
if the gloomiest and most liideous of mental maladies 
was taking the form of religious despair. Still, the 
youth was gentle, courteous, affectionate, and submis¬ 
sive to his father’s will, and resisted with all his 
power the dark suggestions which wore breathed into 
his mind, as it seemed, by some emanation of the Evil 
Principle, exhorting him, like the wicked wife of Job, 
to curse God and die. 

The time at length arrived when he was to perform 
what was then thought a long and somewhat perilous 
journey to the mansion of the early friend who had 
calculated his nativity. His road lay through several 
places of interest, and he enjoyed the amusement of 
travelling, more than he himself thought would have 
been possible; thus he did not reach the place of his 
destination till noon on the day preceding his birth¬ 
day. It seemed as if he had been carried away with 
an unwonted tide of pleasurable sensation, so as to 
forget, in some degree, what his feather had communi¬ 
cated concerning the purpose of his journey. He 
halted at length before a respectable but solitary old 
mansion, to which he w’as directed as the abode of his 
father’s friend. 

The servants who came to take his horse, told him 
he had been expected for two days. He was led into a 
study where the stranger, now a venerable old man, 
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who had been his father’s guest, met f - 

„t dispiea.ure, _as u-en a3 _ ’’o^n a 

ilurr/ofCh importan’ce? ” “ I thought,’’ repUed 

the glest, blushing, and looking downward, that 
there was no harm in travelling slowly, and sat.sfymg 
my curiosity, providing I could reach 

by this day; for such was my father s charge. Ym 

were to blame,” replied the sage, “ m l.nger.ng, con 
sidering that the avenger of blood was pressing o 
your footsteps. But you are come at last, and we will 
Lpe lor the best; though the conflict in ivInch you are 
to be engaged will be found more dreadful, the longer 
it is postponed. But first accept of such refreshments 
as nature requires, to satisfy, hut not to pamper, the 

‘"’’'riirold man led the way into a summer parlour, 
where a frugal meal was placed on the table. As they 
sat down to the board, they were joined by a young 
lady about eighteen years of age, and so lovely that the 
sight of her carried off the feelings of the young 
stranger from the peculiarity and mystery of Ins own 
lot, and riveted his attention to everything she did or 
said. She spoke little, and it was on the most serious 
subjects. She played on the harpsichord at her father’s 
command, but it was hymns with which she accom¬ 
panied the instrument. At length, on a sign from 
the sage, she left the room, turning on the young 
stranger, as she departed, a look of inexpressible 
anxiety and interest. 

The old man then conducted the youth to his study, 
and conversed with him upon the most important points 
of religion, to satisfy himself that he could render a 
reason for the faith that was in him. During the ex¬ 
amination, the youth, in spite of himself, felt his mind 
occasionally wander, and his recollections go in quest 
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of the beautiful vision who had shared their meal at 
noon. On sucli occasions the astrologer looked grave, 
and shook his head at this relaxation of attention; 
yet, on the whole, he was pleased with the youth's 
replies. 

At sunset the young man was made to take the batli; 
and having done so, he was directed to attire himself 
in a robe somewhat like that worn by Armenians, hav¬ 
ing his long hair combed down on his shoulders, and 
his neck, hands, and feet bare. In this guise he was 
conducted into a remote chamber totally devoid of fur¬ 
niture, excepting a lanii), a ehair, and a table, on 
which lay a Hible. “Here," said tlie astrologer, “I 
must leave you alone, to pass the most critical period 
of your life. If you can, by recollection of the great 
truths of which we have spoken, rej)el the attacks 
which will be made on your courage and your princi¬ 
ples, you have nothing to apprehend. Hut the trial 
will be severe and arduous." His features then as¬ 
sumed a j)athetic solemnity, the tears stood in his eyes, 
ami his voice faltered with emotion as he said, “Dear 
child, at whose coming into the world I foresaw this 
fatal trial, may God give thee grace to supjiort it with 
firmness! " 

The young man was left alone; and hardl}’- did ho 
find himself so, when, like a swarm of demons, the 
recollection of all his sins of omission and commission, 
rendered even more terrible by the scrupul()usness with 
whicli he had been educated, rushed on his mind, and, 
like furies armed with fiery scourges, seemed deter¬ 
mined to drive him to despair. As he combated these 
horrible recollections with distracted feelings, but with 
a resolved mind, he became aware that his arguments 
were answered by the sophistry of another, and that the 
dispute was no longer confined to his own tljoughts. 
The Author of Evil was present in the room with him 
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in bodily shape, and, potent with spirits of a melan¬ 
choly cast, was impressing upon liim tlie desperation of 
his state, and urging suicide as the readiest mode to 
put an end to his sinful career. Amid his errors, the 
pleasure he had taken in prolonging his journey un¬ 
necessarily, and the attention which he had bestowed 
on the beauty of the fair female, when his thoughts 
ought to have been dedicated to the religious discourse 
of her father, were set before him in the darkest 
colours; and he was treated as one who, having sinned 
against light, was therefore deservedly left a prey to 
the Prince of Darkness. 

As the fated and influential hour rolled on, the ter¬ 


rors of the hateful Presence grew more confounding to 
the mortal senses of the victim, and the knot of the 
accursed sophistry became more inextricable in appear¬ 
ance, at least to the pre^^ whom its meshes sur¬ 
rounded. He had not power to explain the assurance 
of pardon which he continued to assert, or to name the 
victorious name in which lie trusted. But his faith 
did not abandon him, though he lacked for a time the 


power of expressing it. “Say what you will,” was 
his answer to the Tempter; “ I know there is as much 
betwixt the two boards of this Book as can insure me 
forgiveness for my transgressions, and safety for my 
soul.” As he spoke, the clock, which announced the 
lapse of the fatal hour, was heard to strike. The 
speech and intellectual powers of the youth were 
instantly and fully restored ; he burst forth into 
prayer, and expressed, in the most glowing terms, his 
reliance on the truth and on the Author of the gospel 
Ihe demon retired, yelling and discomhted, and the 
old man, entering the apartment, with tears congratu- 
lated his guest on his victory in the fated struggle 
Ihe young man was afterwards married to the beau¬ 
tiful maiden, the first sight of whom had made such 
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an impression on him, and they were consigned over 
at the close of the story to domestic happiness. So 
ended John Mac-Kinlay^s legend. 

The Author of ^^Waverley” had imagined a possi¬ 
bility of framing an interesting, and perhaps not an 
unedifying, tale out of the incidents of the life of a 
doomed individual, whose efforts at good and virtuous 
conduct were to be forever disappointed by the inter¬ 
vention, as it were, of some malevolent being, and who 
was at last to come off victorious from the fearful 
struggle. In short, something was meditated upon a 
plan resembling the imaginative tale of Sintram and 
his Companions,’^ by Monsieur Le Baron de la ?.Iotte 
Fouque, although, if it then existed, the Author had 
not seen it. 

The scheme projected may be traced in the three or 
four first chapters of the work; but further considera¬ 
tion induced the Author to lay his purpose aside. It 
appeared, on mature consideration, that astrology, 
though its inrtuence was once received and admitted 
by Bacon himself, di)es not now retain intluence over 
the general mind sufficient even to constitute the main¬ 
spring of a romance. Besides, it occurred that to do 
justice to such a subject would have required not only 
more talent than the Author could be conscious of pos¬ 
sessing, but also involved doctrines and discussions of 
a nature too serious for his [uirpose and for the charac¬ 
ter of the narrative. In changing his plan, however, 
which was done in the course of printing, the early 
slieets retained the vestiges of the original tenour of 
the story, although they now hang upon it as an un¬ 
necessary and unnatural encumbrance. The cause of 
such vestiges occurring is now explained and apologized 
for. 

It is here worthy of observation that whils the astro¬ 
logical doctrines have fallen into general contempt, 
and been supplanted by. superstitious of a more gross 
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and far less beautiful character, they have, even in 
modern days, retained some votaries. 

One of the most remarkable believers in that forgot¬ 
ten and despised science was a late eminent professor 
of the art of legerdemain (i )•' One would have thought 
that a person of this description ought, from his knowl¬ 
edge of the thousand ways in which human eyes could 
be deceived, to have been less than others subject to 
the fantasies of superstition. Perhaps the habitual 
use of those abstruse calculations by which, in a man¬ 
ner surprising to the artist himself, many tricks upon 
cards, etc., are performed, induced this gentleman to 
study the combination of the stars and planets, with 
the expectation of obtaining prophetic communications. 

He constructed a scheme of his own nativit}", calcu¬ 
lated according to such rules of art as he could collect 
from the best astrological authors. The result of the 
past he found agreeable to what had hitherto befallen 
him 5 but in the important prospect of the future, a 
singular difficulty occurred. There were two years, 
during the course of which he could by no means ob¬ 
tain any exact knowledge whether the subject of the 
scheme would be dead or alive. Anxious concerning 
so remarkable a circumstance, he gave the scheme to 
a brother astrologer, who was also baffled in the same 
manner. At one period he found the native, or subject, 
was certainly alive; at another, that he was unques¬ 
tionably dead: but a space of two years extended be¬ 
tween these two terms, during which he could find no 
certainty as to his death or existence. 

The astrologer marked the remarkable circumstance 
in his Diary, and continued his exhibitions in various 
parts of the empire until the period was about to ex¬ 
pire, during which his existence had been warranted 

* See Editor’s Notes at the end of the volume. Wherever a 
similar reference occurs, the reader will understand that the same 
direction applies. 
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as actually ascertained. At last, while he was exhibit" 
ing to a numerous audience his usual tricks of legerde¬ 
main, the hands, whose activity had so often baffled 
the closest observer, suddenly lost their power, the 
cards dropped from them, and he sunk down a disabled 
paralytic. In this state the artist languished for two 
years, when he was at length removed by death. It 
is said that the Diary of this modern astrologer will 
soon be given to the public. 

The fact, if truly reported, is one of those singular 
coincidences which occasionally appear, differing so 
widely from ordinary calculation, yet without which 
irregularities, human life would not present to mor¬ 
tals, looking into futurity, the abyss of impenetrable 
darkness which it is the pleasure of tlie Creator it 
should offer to them. Were everything to happen in 
the ordinary train of events, the future would be sub¬ 
ject to the rules of arithmetic, like the chances of 
gaming. But extraordinary events and wonderful runs 
of luck defy the calculations of mankind, and throw 
impenetrable darkness on future contingencies. 

To the above anecdote another, still more recent, 
may be here added. The Author was lately honoured 
with a letter from a gentleman deeply skilled in these 
mysteries, who kindly undertook to calculate the 
nativity of the writer of “ Guy Mani.ering,*’ who might 
be supposed to be friendly to the divine art which 
he professed. But it was impossible to supply data 
for the construction of a horoscope, had the native 
been otherwise desirous of it, since all those who 
could supply the minutire of day, hour, and minute, 
have been long removed from the mortal sphere. 

Having thus given some account of the first idea, or 
rude sketch, of the story, which was soon departed 
from, the Author, in following out the plan of the 
present edition, has to mention the prototypes of the 
principal characters in “ Guy Mannering.^^ 
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Some circumstances of local situation (2) gave the 
Author in his youth an opportunity of seeing a little 
and hearing a great deal about that degraded class who 
are called gypsies, (3) who are in most cases a mixed 
race, between the ancient Egyptians who arrived in 
Europe about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and vagrants of European descent. 

The individual gypsy upon whom the character of 
Meg Merrilies was founded was well known about the 
middle of the last century' by the name of Jean Gor¬ 
don, an inhabitant of the village of Kirk Yetholm, in 
the Cheviot hills, adjoining to the English border. 
The Author gave the public some account of this 
remarkable person in one of the early numbers of 
“Blackwood^s Magazine,” to the following purpose: 

“ My father remembered old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, who 
had great sway among her tribe. She was quite a Meg Merri¬ 
lies, and possessed the savage virtue of fidelity in tljo same 
perfection. Having been often hospitably received at the 
farm-house of Lochside, near Yetholm, she had carefully 
abstained fro n committing any depredations on the fanner’s 
property. But her sons (nine in nuinher) had not, it seems, 
the same delicacy, and stole a brood-sow from tbeir kind en¬ 
tertainer. Jean was mortified at this ungrateful conduct, and 
so much ashamed of it that she absented herself from Lochside 
for several years. 

happened, in course of time, that in consequence of 
some temporary pecuniary necessity, the Goodman of Loch- 
side was obliged to go to Newcastle to raise sotne money to 
pay his rent. He succeeded in his purpose, but returniug 
through the mountains of Cheviot, he was bcuiglited and lost 
his way. 

“ A light, glimmering through the window of a large waste 
bam which had survived the farm-house to which it had once 
belonged, guided him to a place of shelter; and wdien he 
knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean Gordon. Her 

very remarkable figure — for she was nearly six feet high_ 

and her equally remarkable features and dress, rendered it 
impossible to mistake her for a moment, though he had not 
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seen her for years; and to meet with such a character in 
so solitary a place, and probably at no great distance from 
her clan, was a grievous surprise to the poor man, whose 
rent (to lose which would have been ruin) was about his 
persou. 

“Jean set up a loud shout of joyful recognition. *Eh, 
sirs ! the winsome Gudeman of Lochside ! Light down, light 
down : for ye inaunna gang farther the night, and a friend’s 
house sae near.’ The fanner was obliged to dismount and 
accept of the gypsy’s offer of supper and a bed. There was 
plenty of meat in the barn, however it might be come by, and 
preparations were going ou for a plentiful repast, which the 
fanner, to the great increase of his anxiety, observed, was 
calculated for ten or twelve guests, of the same description, 
probably, with his landlady. 

“Jean left him in no doubt on the subject. She brought 
to his recollection the st<»ry of the stolen sow, and mentioned 
how much pain and vexation it had given her. Like other 
philosophers, she remarked that the world grew worse daily, 
and, lilie other parents, that the bairns got out of her guiding, 
and neglected the old gypsy regulations, which commanded 
them to re.spect, in their depredations, the property of their 
benefactors. The end of all this was an inquiry what money 
the farmer had about him, ainl an urgent request, or command, 
that he would make her his purse-keeper, since the bairns, 
as she called her son.-s, would be soon home. The poor 
farmer made a virtue 4»f necessity, t«dd his story, and surren¬ 
dered his gold to Jean’s custody. She imule him put a few 
shillings in his pocket, observing it would excite suspicion 
should ho be found travelling altogether penniless. 

“ This arrangement being made, the farmer lay down on a 
sort of ‘ shako-down,’ as the Scotch call it, or bed-clothes dis¬ 
posed upon some straw ; but, as will easily be believed, slept 
not. 

“ About midnight the gang returned, with various articles 
of plunder, and talked over their exploits in language which 
made the farmer tremble. They were not long in discovering 
they had a guest, and demanded of Jean whom she had got 
there. 

“ ‘ E’en the winsonje Gudeman of Lochside, poor body,’ 
replied Jean; ‘he’s been at Newcastle seeking siller to pay 
bis rent, honest man, but deil-be-lickit he’s been able to 
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gather in, and sae he’s gaun e’en hamo wV a toom purse and 
a sair heart.’ 

“ ‘ That may be, Jean,’ replied one of the banditti; ‘ but 
we maun ripe his pouclies a bit, and see if the talc be true 
or no.’ 

“ Jean set up her throat in exclamations against this breach 
of hos])itality, but without producing any change in their de¬ 
termination. The farmer soon heard tlicir stiHed whispers 
and light steps by his bedside, and understood they were rum- 
inagiug his clothes. When they fouml the money which tlio 
providence of Jean Gonlon had made him retain, they held a 
consultation if they should take it or no; but the smallness 
of the booty, and the vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances, 
determined them in the negative. They caroused and went to 
rest. As soon as day dawned, Jean niused her guest, pro¬ 
duced his horse, which she had accommodated behind the 
hallan, and guided him for some miles, till he was on the 
high-road to Lochsidc. Slie then restored his wlnile jiropcrty; 
nor could his earnest entreaties prevail on her to accept so 
much as a single guinea. 

“I have heard the old peojdc at Jedburgh say that all 
Jean’s sons were condemned to die there on the same day. 
It is said the jury were ctpially divided, hut that a friend to 
justice, who had slept during the whole discussion, waked 
suddenly, and gave his vote ft»r condemnation in the emphatic 
words, ‘ Hang them a’! ’ Unanimity is not required in a 
Scottish jury, so the verdict of guilty was returned. Jean 
was present, and only said, ‘ The Lor<l help the innocent in a 
day like this!’ Her own death was accompanied with cir¬ 
cumstances of brutal outnige,of which poor Jean was in many 
respects wholly undeserving. Slic had, among other demerits, 
or merits, as the reader may choose to rank it, tliat of being 
a stanch Ja?obitc. She chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair 
or market-day soon after the year 174G, where she gave vent 
to her political partiality, to the great offence of the rabble of 
that city. Being zealous in their loyalty when there was no 
danger, in proportion to the tameness with which they had 
surrendered to the Highlanders in 1745, the mob infficted upon 
poor Jean Gordon no slighter penalty than that of ducking 
her to death in the Eden. It was an operation of some time, 
for Jean was a stout woman, and, struggling with her mur¬ 
derers, often got her head above water, and while she had 
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voice left, continued to exclaim at such intervals, ‘ Charlie 
yet ! Charlie yet! ’ When a child, and among the scenes 
which slie frequented, I have often heard these stories, and 
cried piteously for poor Jean Gordon. 

“ Before quitting tlie Border gypsies, I may mention that 
my grandfather, while riding over Charterliouse moor, then a 
very extensive common, fell sinldenly among a large band of 
them, who were carousing in a holluw of the moor, surrounded 
by bushes. They instantly seized on his horse’s bridle with 
many shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he was well known 
to most of them) that they had often dined at his expense, 
and he must now stay and share their good cheer. My an¬ 
cestor was a little alarmed, for, like the Gooilman of Lochside, 
he had more money about his persiUi than he cared to risk in 
such society. However, being naturally a bold, lively-spirited 
man, he entered into the humour of the thing, and sat down 
to the feast, wduch consisted of all the varieties of game, 
poultry, j>igs, and so forth that cotild be collected by a wide 
and indiscriminate system of plunder. The dinner was a very 
merry one ; but njy relative got a hint from some of the older 
gypsies to retire just when — 

‘ The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 

and, mounting his horse acc«)rdingly, lie took a French leave 
of his entertainers, Imt witliont experiencing the least breach 
of hospitality. I believe Jean Gordon was at this festival.” * 


Notwithstanding the failure of Jean’s issue, for 
which, — 


Weary fa’ the waefu' wuddie. 


a grand-daughter survived her wlioni I remember to 
have seen. That is, as Dr. Johnson had a shadowy 
recollection of (^ueen Anno as a stately lady in black, 
adorned witJi diamonds, so my memory is haunted hy a 
solemn remembrance of a woman of more than female 
height, dressed in a long red cloak, who commenced 
acquaintance by giving me an apple, but whom, never¬ 
theless. I looked on with as much awe as the future 


^ Blackwood's Magazine, i. 54. 
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doctor, High Church and Tory as he was doomed to be, 
could look upon the queen. I conceive this woman to 
have been Madge Gordon, of whom an impressive ac¬ 
count is given in the same article in which her mother, 
Jean, is mentioned, but not by the present writer: — 

“The late Madge Gordon was at this time accounted the 
queen of the Yetholin clans. She was, we believe, a grand¬ 
daughter of the celebrated Jean Gordon, and was said Xo liavo 
much resembled her in appearance. The folh)wing account 
of lier is extracted from the letter of a friend who ft)r many 
years enjoyed frequent and favourable opportunities of observ¬ 
ing the characteristic peculiarities of the Yetliolm tribes: 

‘ Madge Gordon was descemled from the Faas by tlie mother’s 
side, and was marricil to a Y^tumg. She was a remarkable 
personage, of a very commanding presence and higli stature, 
being nearly six feet high. She had a large aquiline nose, 
penetrating eyes, even in her old age, busliy liair, that hung 
around her shoulders from beneath a gypsy bonnet of straw, 
a short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff nearly as 
tall as herself. I remember her well; every week she paid my 
father a visit for her awmous, when I was a little boy, and I 
looked upon Madge witli no coTumon <legrce of awe and terror. 
When she spoke veliemontly (for she made loud complaints), 
she used to strike her staff upon the floor, and throw herself 
into an attitude whicl\ it was impossible to regard with indif¬ 
ference. She used to say that she could bring from the re¬ 
motest parts of the island, friends to revenge her quarrel, 
while she sat motionless in lier cottage; and she frequently 
boasted that there was a time when she was of still more 
cous’.derable importance. ft>r there were at lier wedding fifty 
saddled asses, and unsaddled asses witliout number. If Jean 
Gordon was the prototype of the character of Meg Mcrrilies, 
I imagine Madge must have sat to the unknown author as the 
representative of her person.’ ” ^ 

How far “Blackwood’s ” ingenious correspondent 
was right, how far mistaken in his conjecture, the 
reader has been informed. 

To pass to a character of a very different description, 

^ Blackwood’s Magazine, i. 56. 
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Dominie Sampson, the reader may easily suppose that 

humble scholar, who has won his way 
through the classics, yet has fallen to leeward in the 
voyage of life, is no uncommon personage in a country 
where a certain portion of learning is easily attained 
by those who are willing to suffer hunger and thirst 
m exchange for acquiring Greek and Latin. But there 
is a far more exact prototype of the worthy Dominie, 
upon which is founded the part which he performs in 
the romance, and which, for certain particular reasons, 
must be expressed very generally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed to have 
been, was actually tutor in the family of a gentleman 
of considerable property. The young lads, his pupils, 
grew up and went out in the world; but the tutor con¬ 
tinued to reside in the family, —no uncommon circum¬ 
stance in Scotland in former days, where food and 
shelter were^ readily afforded to humble friends and de¬ 
pendants. The laird's predecessors had been impru¬ 
dent, he himself was passive and unfortunate. Death 
swept away his sons, whose success in life might have 
balanced his own bad luck and incapacity. Debts in¬ 
creased and funds diminished, until ruin came. The 
estate was sold; and the old man was about to remove 
from the house of his fathers, to go he knew not whither, 
when, like an old piece of furniture which, left alone 
in its wonted corner, may hold together for a long 
while, but breaks to pieces on an attempt to move it, 
he fell down on his own threshold under a paralytic 
affection. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. He saw his 
patron dead, and that his patron's only remaining 
child, an elderly woman, now neither graceful nor 
beautiful, if she had ever been either the one or the 
other, had by this calamity become a liomeless and 
penniless orphan. He addressed her nearly in the 
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words which Dominie Sampson uses to Miss Bertram, 
and professed his determination not to leave her. Ac* 
cordingly, roused to the exercise of talents which had 
long slumbered, he opened a little school, and supported 
his patron’s child for the rest of her life, treating her 
with the same humble observance and devoted atten¬ 
tion which he had used towards her in the daj’s of her 
prosperity'. 

Such is the outline of Dominie Sampson’s real story, 
in which there is neither romantic incident nor senti¬ 
mental passion, but w’hich, perhaps, from the rectitude 
and simplicity of character w’hich it displays, may in¬ 
terest the heart and fill the eye of the reader as irre¬ 
sistibly as if it respected distresses of a more dignified 
or refined character. 

These preliminary notices concerning the tale of 
‘‘Guy Mannering,” and some of the characters intro¬ 
duced, may save the Author and reader, in the present 
instance, the trouble of writing and perusing a long 
string of detached notes. 


Abbotsford, Jauuary, 1829. 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 


CHAPTER I. 


He could not deny that, looking round upon the dreary region, 
and seeing nothing but bleak Belds and naked trees, hills obscured 
by fogs and flats covered with inundations, he did for somo tiino 
suffer melancholy to prevail upon him, and wished himself again 
safe at home .—Travels of WiU. Marvel, “ Idler, No. 49. 

It was in the beginning of the month of November, 
17—^ when a young English gentleman, who had 
just left the University of Oxford, made use of the 
liberty afforded him, to visit some parts of the 
North of England, and curiosity extended his tour 
into the adjacent frontier of the sister country. He 
had visited, on the day that opens our history, some 
monastic ruins in the county of Dumfries, and spent 
much of the day in making drawings of them from 
different points; so that, on mounting his horse to 
resume his journey, the brief and gloomy twilight 
of the season had already commenced. His way 
lay through a wide tract of black moss extending 
for miles on each side and before him. Little emi- 
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nences arose like islands on its surface, bearing here 
and there patches of corn, which even at this season 
was green, and sometimes a hut, or farmhouse, 
sliaded by a willow or two, and surrounded by large 
elder-bushes. These insulated dwellings communi¬ 
cated witli each other by winding passages througli 
the moss, impassable by any but the natives them¬ 
selves. The public road, Iiowever, was tolerably 
well made and safe, so that the prospect of being 
benighted brought with it no real danger. Still, it 
is uncomfortable to travel, alone and in the dark, 
through an unknown country; and there are few 
ordinary occasions upon which Fancy frets herself 
so much as in a situation like that of Mannering. 

As the light grew faint and more faint, and the 
morass appeared blacker and blacker, our traveller 
questioned more closely each chance passenger on 
his distance from the village of Kippletringan, where 
he proposed to quarter for the night. His queries 
were usually answered by a counter-challenge re¬ 
specting the place from whence he came. "While 
sufficient daylight remained to show the dress and 
appearance of a gentleman, these cross interroga¬ 
tories were usually put in the form of a case sup¬ 
posed, as, “Ye’ll hae been at the auld abbey o’ 
Halycross, sir? There’s mony English gentlemen 
gang to see that.” Or, “ Your honour will be come 
frae the house o’ Pouderloupat ? ” But when the 
voice of the querist alone was distinguishable, the 
response usually was, “ Where are ye coming frae 
at sic a time o’ night as the like o’ this ? ” or, “ Ye ’ll 
no be o’ this countr}% freend ?” The answers, when 
obtained, were neither very reconcilable to each 
other, nor accurate in the information which they 
afforded. Kippletringan was distant at first “ a gey 
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bit ■ ” then the “ gey bit ” was more accurately <le- 
Sibed as “ablms'three nule; ” then the ■■ tljree 
mile ” diminished into “ like a mile and a bittock . 
then extended themselves into “ four mile or there- 
awa ; ” and, lastly, a female voice, having hushe^d a 
wailin<r infant which the spokeswoman carried in 
her arms, assured Guy Mannering “ It was a weary 
laim gate yet to Kippletringaii, and unco heavy road 
forefoot passengers.” The poor hack upon which 
Mannering was mounted was probably of opinion 
that it suited him as ill as the female respondent; 
for he began to flag very much, answered each ap¬ 
plication of the spur with a groan, and stumbled at 
every stone (and they were not few) which lay in 

his road. 

Mannering now grew impatient. He was occa¬ 
sionally betrayed into a deceitful hope that the end 
of his journey was near, by the apparition of a 
twinkling light or two ; but as he came up, he was 
disappointed to find that the gleams proceeded from 
some of those farmhouses which occasionally orna¬ 
mented the surface of the extensive bog. At length, 
to complete his perplexity, he arrived at a place 
where the roaei divided into t\vo. If there had been 
light to consult the relics of a finger-post which 
stood there, it would have been of little avail, as, 
according to the good custom of North Britain, the 
inscription had been defaced shortly after its erec¬ 
tion. Our adventurer was therefore compelled, like 
a knight-errant of old, to trust to the sagacity of his 
horse, which, without any demur, chose the left- 
hand path, and seemed to proceed at a somewhat 
livelier pace than before, affording thereby a hope 
that he knew he was drawing near to his quarters 
for the evening. This hope, however, was not 
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speedily accomplished, and Mannering, whose im¬ 
patience made every furlong seem three, began to 
think that Kippletringan was actually retreating 
before liim in proportion to his advance. 

It was now very cloudy, although the stars from 
time to time shed a twinkling and uncertain light. 
Hitherto nothing had broken the silence around 
him but the deep cry of the bog-blitter, or bull-of- 
the-bog (a large species of bittern), and the sighs of 
the wind as it passed along the dreary morass. To 
these was now joined the distant roar of the ocean, 
towards which the traveller seemed to be fast ap¬ 
proaching. This was no circumstance to make his 
mind easy. Many of the roads in that country lay 
along the sea-beach, and were liable to be flooded 
by the tides, which rise with great lieight and ad¬ 
vance with extreme rapidity. Others were inter¬ 
sected with creeks and small inlets which it was 
only safe to pass at particular times of the tide. 
Neither circumstance would have suited a dark 
night, a fatigued horse, and a traveller ignorant of 
his road. Mannering resolved, therefore, defini¬ 
tively to halt for the night at the first inhabited 
place, however poor, he might chance to reach, 
unless he could procure a guide to this unlucky 
village of Kippletringan. 

A miserable hut gave him an opportunity to exe¬ 
cute his purpose. He found o\it the door with no 
small difficulty, and for some time knocked without 
producing any other answer than a duet between a 
female and a cur-dog, the latter yelping as if he 
would have barked his heart out, the other scream¬ 
ing in chorus. By degrees the human tones pre¬ 
dominated ; but the angry bark of the cur being at 
the instant changed into a howl, it is probable some- 
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thing more than fair strength of lungs had contrib¬ 
uted to the ascendency. 

“ Sorrow be in your thrapple then ! these were 
the first articulate words, “ will ye no let me hear 

what the man wants, wi’ your yaffing ? ’ 

“Am I far from Kippletringan, good dame?” 

“ Frae Kippletringan !! ! ” in an exalted tone of 
wonder, which we can but faintly express by three 
points of admiration. “Ow, man! ye should hae 
hadden easscl to Kippletringan; ye maun gae back 
as far as the Whaap. and baud the Whaap ^ till ye 

come to Ballenloan, and then — ” 

“ This will never do, good dame; my horse is 

almost quite knocked up. Can you not give me 

a night’s lodgings ? ” 

“Troth can I no; I am a lone woman, for James 
he’s awa to Drumshourloch fair with the year-aulds, 
and I daurna for my life open the door to ony o' 
your gang-there-out sort o’ bodies. 

“ But what must I do then, good dame ? for I 
can’t sleep here upon the road all night.” 

“ Troth, I kenna, unless ye like to gae down and 
speer for quarters at the Place. I ’se warrant they 
’ll tak ye in, whether ye be gentle or semple.” 

“Simple enough, to be wandering here at such 
a time of night,” thought Mannering. who was igno¬ 
rant of the meaning of the phrase; “ but how shall 
I get to the * place,’ as you call it ? ” 

“Ye maun baud wessel by the end o’ the loan, 
and take tent o’ the jaw-hole.” 

“Oh, if ye get to ‘ eassel’ and * wesselagain, I 


* The Hope, often pronounced “ Whaap,” ie the sheltered part, 
or hollow, of the hill. “ Hoff,” “ howff,” " haaf,” and “ haven,” are 
all modifications of the same word. 

^ Provincial for eastward and westward. 
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am undone! Is there nobody that could guide me 
to this * place ’ ? I will pay him handsomely.” 

The word “ pay ” operated like magic. “ Jock, ye 
villain,” exclaimed the voice from the interior, “are 
ye lying routing there, and a young gentleman seek¬ 
ing the way to tlie Place ? Get up, ye fause loon, 
and^ show him the way down tlie muckle loaning. 
He 11 show you the way, sir, and I ’se warrant 
ye 11 be weel put up, for they never turn awa nae- 
body frae the door ; and ye *11 be come in the canny 
moment, I m thinking, for the laird’s servant — 
that’s no to say his body-servant, but the helper 
like —rade express by this e’en to fetch the houdie, 
and he just stayed the drinking o’ twa pints o’ tip- 

penny to tell us liow my leddy was ta’en wi’ Iier 
pains.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mannering, “ at such a time a 
stranger’s arrival might be inconvenient?” 

“Hout, na, ye needna be blate about that; their 
house is muckle eneugh, and decking * time’s aye 
canty time.” 

By this time Jock liad found his way into all 
the intricacies of a tattered doublet and more 
tattered pair of breeches, and sallied forth, a great 
white-headed, bare-legged, lubberly boy of twelve 
years old, so exhibited by the glimpse of a rush- 
light, which his half-naked mother held in such a 
manner as to get a peep at the stranger without 
greatly exposing herself to view in return. Jock 
moved on westward by the end of the house, lend¬ 
ing Mannering’s horse by the bridle, and piloting, 
with some dexterity, along the little path which 
bordered the formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity 
the stranger was made sensible of by means of 

^ Uatchiug time. 
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more organs than one. His guide then dragged the 
weary hack along a broken and stony cart-track, 
next over a ploughed field, then broke down a “ slap, 
as he called it, in a dry-stone fence, and lugged the 
unresisting animal through the breach, about a rood 
of the simple masonry giving way in the splutter 
with which he passed. Finally, he led the way, 
through a wicket, into something which had still 
the air of an avenue, though many of the trees 
were felled. The roar of the ocean was now near 
and full, and the moon, which began to make her 
appearance, gleamed on a turreted and apparently 
a ruined mansion, of considerable extent. Man- 
nering fixed his eyes upon it with a disconsolate 
sensation. 

“ Why, my little fellow,” he said, “ this is a ruin, 
not a house.” 

“ Ah, but the lairds lived there langsyne, — that’s 
Elleugowan Auld Place. There’s a hantle bogles 
about it, but ye needna be feared ; I never saw ony 
mysell, and we 're just at the door o’ the New 
Place.” 

Accordingly, leaving the ruins on the right, a few 
steps brought the traveller in front of a modern 
house of moderate size, at which his guide rapped 
with great importance. iMannering told his cir¬ 
cumstances to the servant; and the gentleman of 
the house, who heard his tale from the parlour, 
stepped forward and welcomed the stranger hospit¬ 
ably to Ellangowan. The boy, made happy with 
half-a-crown, was dismissed to his cottage, the 
weary horse was conducted to a stall, and Manner- 
ing found himself in a few minutes seated by a 
comfortable supper, for which his cold ride gave 
him a hearty appetite. 


CHAPTER IL 


Comes me cranking in. 

And cuts me from tJie best of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

Henry Fourth, Part 1. 

The company in the parlour at Ellaiigowan con¬ 
sisted of the laird and a sort of person who might 
be tlie village schoolmaster, or perhaps the minis¬ 
ter’s assistant; his appearance was too shabby to 
indicate the minister, considering he was on a 
visit to tlie laird. 

The laird himself was one of those second-rate 
sort of persons that are to be found frequently in 
rural situations. Fielding has described one class 
as “ feras consumere nati;” but tlie love of field- 
sports indicates a certain activity of mind, which 
had forsaken Mr. Bertram, if ever he po.s.sessed it. 
A good-humoured listlessness of countenance formed 
the only remarkable expression of his features, al¬ 
though they were rather handsome than otherwise. 
In fact, his physiognomy indicated the inanity of 
character which pervaded his life. I will give the 
reader some insiglit into his state and conversation 
before he has finished a long lecture to i\fannering 
upon tlie propriety and comfort of wrapping his 
stirrup-irons round with a wisp of straw when he 
had occasion to ride in a cliill evening. 

Godfrey Bertram of Ellaiigowan succeeded to a 
long pedigree and a short rent-roll, like many lairds 
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of that period. His list of forefathers ascended so 
high that tliey were lost in the barbarous ages of 
Galwegian independence ; so that his genealogical 
tree, besides the Christian and crusading names of 
Godfreys and Gilberts and Dennises and Kolands 
without end, bore heathen fruit of yet darker ages, 
— Arths and Knarths and Donagilds and Hanlons. 
In truth, they had been formerly the stormy chiefs 
of a desert, but extensive domain, and the heads of 
a numerous tribe called Alac-Dingawaie, though 
they afterwards adopted the Norman surname of 
Bertram. They had made war, raised rebellions, 
been defeated, beheaded, and hanged, as became a 
family of importance, for many centuries. But 
they had gradually lost ground in the world, and 
from being themselves the heads of treason and 
traitorous conspiracies, the Bertrams, or ^lac-Ding- 
awaies, of Ellangowan had sunk into subordinate 
accomplices. Their most fatal exhibitions in this 
capacity took place in the seventeenth century, 
when the foul fiend possessed them with a spirit of 
contradiction which uniformly involved them in 
controversy with the ruling powers. They reversed 
the conduct of the celebrated Vicar of Bray, and 
adhered as tenaciously to the weaker side as that 
worthy divine to the stronger. And truly, like 
him, they had their re^va^d. 

Allan Bertram of Ellangowan, who flourished 
tempore Caroli primi, was, says my authority, Sir 
Eobert Douglas, in his “ Scottish Baronage ” (see 
the title “ Ellangowan ”), “ a steady loyalist, and full 
of zeal for the cause of his sacred Majesty, in which 
he united with the great Marquis of Montrose and 
other truly zealous and honourable patriots, and 
sustained great losses in that behalf. He had the 
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honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his 
most sacred Majesty, and was sequestrated as a 
malignant by the Parliament, 1642, and afterwards 
as a resolutioner, in the year 1648/' These two 
cross-grained epithets of “ malignant” and “resolu¬ 
tioner cost poor Sir Allan one half of the family 
estate. His son, Dennis Bertram, married a daugh¬ 
ter of an eminent fanatic wlio had a seat in the 
council of state, and saved by that union the re¬ 
mainder of the family property. But, as ill chance 
would have it, he became enamoured of the lady’s 
principles as well as of her charms, and my author 
gives him this character : “He was a man of emi¬ 
nent parts and resolution, for which reason he was 
chosen by the western counties one of the committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen to report their griefs to 
the privy council of Cliarles II. anent the coming 
in of the Highland host in 1678.” For undertaking 
this patriotic task he underwent a fine, to pay which 
he was obliged to mortgage half of the remaining 
moiety of his paternal property. This loss he might 
have recovered by dint of severe economy, but on 
the breaking out of Argyle’s rebellion, Dennis Ber¬ 
tram was again suspected by government, appre¬ 
hended, sent to Dunnotar Castle on the coast of 
the Mearns, and there broke his neck in an attempt 
to escape from a subterranean habitation called the 
Whigs’ Vault, in which he was confined with some 
eighty of the same persuasion. The apprizer, there¬ 
fore (as the holder of a mortgage was then called), 
entered upon possession, and, in the language of 
Hotspur, “came me cranking in,” and cut the 
family out of another monstrous cantle of their 
remaining property. 

Donohoe Bertram, with somewhat of an Irish 
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name and somewhat of an Irish temper, succeeded 
to the diminished property of Ellanpowan. He 
turned out of doors the Rev. Aaron ]\Iacbriar his 
mother’s chaplain (it is said they quarrelled about 
tiie aood graces of a milkmaid), drank himself daily 
drunk with brimming healths to the king, council, 
and bishops, held orgies with the Laird of Lagg, 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, and Sir James Turner, and, 

lastly, took his gray gelding and 
Killiecrankie. At the skirmish of Dunkeld, 1689, 
he was shot dead by a Cameronian with a silver 
button (being supposed to have proof from the 
Evil One against lead and steel), and his grave is 
still called the “Wicked Laird’s Lair.” 

His son Lewis had more prudence than seems 
usually to have belonged to the family. He nursed 
what property was yet left to him; for Donohoe s 
excesses, as well as fines and forfeituies, had made 
another inroad upon the estate. And although even 
he did not escape the fatality which induced the 
lairds of Ellangowan to interfere with politics, he 
had yet the prudence, ere he went “ out ” with Lord 
Kenmore in 1715, to convey his estate to trustees, 
in order to parry pains and penalties, in case the 
Earl of Mar could not put down the Protestant 
succession. But Scylla and Charybdis, — a word to 
the wise, — he only saved his estate at expense of a 
lawsuit, which again subdivided the family prop¬ 
erty. He was, however, a man of resolution. He 
sold part of the lands, evacuated the old castle, where 
the family lived in their decadence, as a mouse (said 
an old farmer) lives under a firlot. Pulling down 
part of these venerable ruins, he built with the 
stones a narrow’ house of three stories high, with a 
front like a grenadier’s cap, having in the very cen- 
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tre a round window like the single eye of a Cyclops, 
two windows on each side, and a door in the middle, 
leading to a parlour and withdrawing-room full of 
all manner of cross lights. 

Ihis was the New Place of Eliangowan, in which 
we left our hero, better amused, perhaps, than our 
readers; and to this Lewis Bertram retreated, full 
of projects for re-establishing the prosperity of his 
family. He took some land into liis own hand, 
rented some from neighbouring proprietors, bought 
and sold Highland cattle and Cliev'iot sheep, rode to 
fairs and trysts, fought hard bargains, and held ne¬ 
cessity at the staffs end as well as he might. But 
what he gained in purse he lost in honour, for sucli 
agricultural and commercial negotiations were very 
ill looked upon by his brother lairds, who minded 
nothing but cock-fighting, hunting, coursing, and 
horse-racing, with now and then the alternation of 
a desperate duel. The occupations which he fol¬ 
lowed encroached, in their opinion, upon the article 
of Ellangowan’s gentry, and he found it necessary 
gradually to estrange himself from their society 
and sink into what was then a very ambiguous 
character, — a gentleman farmer. In the midst of 
his schemes death claimed his tribute, and tlie 
scanty remains of a large property descended upon 
Godfrey Bertram, the present possessor, his only son. 

The danger of the father's speculations was soon 
seen. Deprived of Laird Lewis’s personal and active 
superintendence, all his undertakings miscarried, 
and became either abortive or perilous. AVithout 
a single spark of energy to meet or repel these mis¬ 
fortunes, Godfrey put his faith in the activity of 
another. He kept neither hunters, nor hounds, nor 
any other Southern preliminaries to ruin ; but, as 
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has been obsen*ed of his countrymen, he kept “ a 
man of business,” who answered the purpose equally 
well. Under this gentleman’s supervision small 
debts grew into large, interests were accumulated 
upon capitals, movable bonds became heritable, and 
law charges were heaped upon all; though Ellan- 
gowan possessed so little the spirit of a litigant that 
he was on two occasions “ charged ” to make pay¬ 
ment of the expenses of a long lawsuit, although 
he had never before heard that he had such cases 
in court. ^Meanwhile his neighbours predicted his 
final ruin. Those of the higher rank, with some 
malignity, accounted him already a degraded brother. 
The lower classes, seeing nothing enviable in his 
situation, marked his embarrassments with more 
compassion. He was even a kind of favourite with 
them, and upon the division of a common or the 
holding of a black-fishing, or poaching court, or 
any similar occasion, when they conceived them¬ 
selves oppressed by the gentry, they were in the 
habit of saying to each other: “ Ah, if Ellangowan, 
honest man, had his ain that his forbears had afore 
him, he wadna see the puir folk trodden down this 
gait.” Meanwhile, this general good opinion never 
prevented their taking the advantage of him on all 
possible occasions, turning their cattle into his parks, 
stealing his wood, shooting his game, and so forth; 
“ for the laird, honest man, heTl never find it, — he 
never minds what a puir body does.” Pedlars, 
gypsies, tinkers, vagrants of all descriptions, roosted 
about his outhouses or harboured in his kitchen; 
and the laird, who was “ nae nice body,” but a 
thorough gossip, like most weak men, found re¬ 
compense for his hospitality in the pleasure of 
questioning them on the news of the country side. 
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A circunistanc6 arrested Ellangowan^s progress 
on the high road to ruin. This was liis marriage 
with a lady who had a portion of about four thou¬ 
sand pounds. Nobody in the neighbourhood could 
conceive why she married him and endowed him 
with her wealth, unless because he had a tall, hand¬ 
some figure, a good set of features, a genteel ad¬ 
dress, and the most perfect good-humour. It might 
be some additional consideration tliat she was her¬ 
self at the retiecting age of twenty-eight, and had 
no near relations to control her actions or choice. 

It was in this lady’s behalf (confined for the first 
time after her marriage) that the speedy and active 
express, mentioned by the old dame of the cottage, 
had been despatched to Kippletringan on the night 
of Mannering’s arrival. 

Though we have said so much of the laird him¬ 
self, it still remains that we make the reader in 
some degree acf^uainted with his companion. This 
was Abel Sampson, commonly called, from liis oc¬ 
cupation as a pedagogue, " Dominie Sampson.” He 
was of low birth, but having evinced, even from his 
cradle, an uncommon seriousness of disposition, the 
poor parents were encouraged to hope that tlieir 
“bairn,” as they expressed it, “ might wag his pow 
in a pulpit yet.” With an ambitious view to such 
a consummation, they pinched and pared, rose early 
and lay down late, ate dry bread and drank cold 
water, to secure to Abel the means of learning. 
Meantime, his tall, ungainly figure, his taciturn and 
grave manners, and some grotesque habits of swing¬ 
ing his limbs and screwing his visage while recit¬ 
ing his task, made poor Sampson the ridicule of 
all his school-companions. The same qualities se¬ 
cured him at Glasgow college a plentiful share of 
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the siine sort of notice. Half the youthful mob 
“ of the yards ” used to assemble regularly to see 
Dominie Sampson (for he had already attained that 
honourable title) descend the stairs from the Greek 
class, with his lexicon under his arm, his long, mis¬ 
shapen legs sprawling abroad, and keeping awkward 
time to the play of his immense shoulder-blades as 
they raised and depressed the loose and threadbare 
black coat which was his constant and only wear. 
When he spoke, the efforts of the professor (pro¬ 
fessor of divinity though he was) were totally in¬ 
adequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter 
of the students, and sometimes even to repress his 
own. The long, sallow visage, the goggle eyes, the 
huge under-jaw, which appeared not to open and 
shut by an act of volition, but to be dropped and 
hoisted up again by some complicated machinery 
within the inner man; the harsh and dissonant 
voice, and the screech-owl notes to which it was 
exalted when he was exhorted to pronounce more 
distinctly, — all added fresh subject for mirth to 
the torn cloak and shattered shoe, which have af¬ 
forded legitimate subjects of raillery against the 
poor scholar, from Juvenal’s time downward. It 
was never known that Sampson either exhibited ir¬ 
ritability at this ill usage, or made the least attempt 
to retort upon his tormentors. He slunk from col¬ 
lege by the most secret paths he could discover, and 
plunged himself into his miserable lodging, where, 
for eighteen-pence a-week, he was allowed tlie bene¬ 
fit of a straw mattress, and, if his landlady was in 
good-humour, permission to study his task by her 
fire. Under all these disadvantages, he obtained a 
competent knowledge of Greek and Latin, and some 
acquaintance with the sciences. 
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In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer 
of divinity, was admitted to the privileges of a 
preacher. But, alas ! partly from his own bashtul- 
ness, partly owing to a strong and obvious disposi¬ 
tion to risibility which pervaded the congregation 
upon his first attempt, he became totally incapable 
of proceeding in his intended discourse, gasped, 
grinned, hideously rolled his eyes till the congrega¬ 
tion thought them flying out of his head, sliut the 
Bible, stumbled down the puljnt-stairs, trampling 
iipon the old women who generally take their 
station there, and was ever after designated as a 
stickit minister.” And thus he wandered back 
to his own country, with blighted hopes and pros¬ 
pects, to share the poverty of his parents. As he 
had neither friend nor confidant, hardly even an ac¬ 
quaintance, no one had the means of observing 
closely how Dominie Sampson bore a disappoint¬ 
ment which supplied the whole town with a week’s 
sport. It would be endless even to mention the 
numerous jokes to which it gave birth, from a 
ballad called “Sampson’s Riddle,” written upon the 
subject by a smart young student of humanity, to 
the sly hope of the principal tliat the fugitive had 
not, in imitation of his miglity namesake, taken 
the college gates along with him in his retreat. 

To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampson 
was unshaken. He sought to assist his parents by 
teaching a school, and soon had plenty of scholars, 
but very few fees. In fact, he taught the sons of 
farmers for what they chose to give him, and the 
poor for nothing ; and, to the shame of the former 
be it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains never equalled 
those of a skilful ploughman. He wrote, however, 
a good hand, and added something to his pittance 
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by copying accounts and writing letters for Ellan- 
oowan. By degrees, the laird, who was much 
estranged from general society, became partial to 
that of Dominie Sampson. Conversation, it is true, 
was out of the question ; but the Dominie was a 
good listener, and stirred the tire with some address. 
He attempted even to snuff the candles; but was 
unsuccessful, and relinquished that ambitious post 
of courtesy, after having twice reduced the parlour 
to total darkness. So his civilities thereafter were 
confined to taking off his glass of ale in exactly the 
same time and measure with the laird, and in utter¬ 
ing certain indistinct murmurs of acquiescence at 
the conclusion of the long and winding stories of 
Ellangowan. 

On one of these occasions he presented for the 
first time to Mannering his tall, gaunt, awkward, 
bony figure, attired in a threadbare suit of black, 
with a coloured handkerchief, not over clean, about 
his sinewy, scraggy neck, and his nether person 
arrayed in gray breeches, dark-blue stockings, 
clouted shoes, and small copper buckles. 

Such is a brief outline of the lives and fortunes 
of those two persons in whose society Mannering 
now found himself comfortably seated. 
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Do not the hist’ries of all ages 
Relate miraculous presages 
Of strange turns in the world’s affairs, 

Foreseen by jistrologers, soothsayers, 

Chaldeans, learned Uenethliacs, 

And some that have writ almanacks ? 

I/udibras. 

The circumstances of the landlady were pleaded to 
Mannering, first as an apology for her not appear¬ 
ing to welcome her guest, and for tliose deficiencies 
in his entertainment wliich her attention might 
have supplied, and then as an excuse for pressing 
an extra bottle of good wine. 

“ I cannot weel sleep,” said the laird, with the 
anxious feelings of a father in such a predicament, 
“ till I hear she’s gotten ower with it; and if you, 
sir, are not very sleepy, and would do me and the 
Dominie the honour to sit up wi’ us, I am sure we 
shall not detain you very late. Luckie Howatson 
is very expeditious ; there was ance a’ lass that 
was in that way, — she did not live far from here¬ 
abouts ; ye ncedna shake your head and groan, 
Dominie, I am sure the kirk dues were a’ weel 
paid, and what can man do mair ? — it was laid till 
her ere she had a sark ower her head ; and the man 
that she since wadded does not think her a pin the 
waur for the misfortune. They live, ^Ir. Manner¬ 
ing, by the shore-side at Annan; and a mair decent, 
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orderly couple, with six as fine bairns as ye would 
wish to see plash in a salt-water dub; aud^little 
curlie Godfrey — that’s the eldest, the come o’ will, 
as I may say ; he's on board an excise yacht. I 
hae a cousin at the board of excise, — that’s Com¬ 
missioner Bertram ; he got his commissionership in 
the great contest for the county that ye must have 
heard of, for it was appealed to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Now I should have voted there for the 
Laird of Balruddery; but ye see my father was 
a Jacobite, and ‘ out' with Kenmore, so he never 
took the oath ; and I ken not weel how it was, but 
all that I could do and say. they keepit me off the 
roll, though my agent, that had a vote upon my 
estate, ranked as a good vote for auld Sir Thomas 
Kittlecourt. But to return to what 1 was saying: 
Luckie Howatson is very expeditious, for this 
lass — ” 

Here the desultory and long-winded narrative of 
the laird was interrupted by the voice of some one 
ascending the stairs from the kitchen story, and 
singing at full pitch of voice. The high notes were 
too shrill for a man, the low seemed too deep for a 
woman. The words, as far as Mannering could dis¬ 
tinguish them, seemed to run thus : — 

Canny moment, lucky fit : 

Is the lady lighter yet ? 

Be it lad, or be it lass, 

Sign wi’ cross, and sain wi* mass. 

“ It’s Meg Merrilies, the gypsy, as sure as I am 
a sinner,” said Mr. Bertram. The Dominie groaned 
deeply, uncrossed his legs, drew in the huge splay 
foot which his former posture had extended, placed 
it perpendicularly, and stretched the other limb 
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over it instead, puffing out between whiles huge 
volumes of tobacco-smoke. “What needs ye groan, 
Dominie ? I am sure Meg’s sangs do nae ill." 

“Nor good neither,” answered Dominie Sampson, 
in a voice whose untuiiable harshness corresponded 
with tlie awkwardness of his figure. They were 
the first words which Mannering had heard him 
speak; and as he had been watching with some 
curiosity when this eating, drinking, moving, and 
smoking automaton would perform the part of 
speaking, he was a good deal diverted with the 
harsh-timbre tones which issued from him. But at 
this moment the door opened, and Meg Merrilies 
entered. 

Her appearance made Mannering start. She was 
full six feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over the 
rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe- 
thorn cudgel, and in all points of equipment, except 
her petticoats, seemed rather masculine than femi¬ 
nine. Her dark elf-locks shot out, like the snakes 
of the Gorgon, between an old-fashioned bonnet 
called a “ bongrace,” heightening the singular effect 
of her strong and weather-beaten features, which 
they partly shadowed, while lier eye had a wild roll 
that indicated something like real or affected 
insanity. 

“ Aweel, Ellangowan,” she said, “ wad it no hae 
been a bonnie thing an the leddy had been brought- 
to-bed, and me at the fair o’ Drumshourloch, no 
kenning nor dreaming a word about it? Wha was 
to hae keepit awa the worriecows, I trow ? Ay, 
and the elves and gyre-carlings frae the bonny bairn, 
grace be wi’ it ? Ay, or said Saint Colme’s charm 
for its sake, the dear ? ” And without waiting an 
answer, she began to sing, — 
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Trefoil, vervain, John’s-wort, dill, 

Hinders witches of their will ; 

Weel is them that weel may 
Fast upon St. Andrew’s day. 

Saint Bride and her brat, 

Saint Coline and his cat, 

Saint Michael and his spear. 

Keep the house frae reif and wear. (4) 

This charm she sung to a wild tune, in a high and 
shrill voice, and, cutting three capers with such 
strength and agility as almost to touch the roof of 
the room, concluded, “ And now, Laird, will ye no 
order me a tass o’ brandy ? ” 

“That you shall have, Meg. Sit down yont there 
at the door, and tell us what news ye have heard 
at the fair o’ Druinshourloch.” 

“ Troth, Laird, and there was muckle want o’ you 
and the like o’ you; for there was a whin bonnie 
lasses there, forbye mysell, and deil ane to gie them 
hansels.” 

“ Weel, Meg, and how mony gypsies were sent to 
the tolbooth ? ” 

“ Troth, but three, Laird, for there were nae mair 
in the fair, by mysell, as I said before; and I e’en 
gae them leg-bail, for there’s nae ease in dealing wi’ 
quarrelsome fowk. And there’s Dunbog has warned 
the Red Rotten and John Young all’ his grunds, 
black be his cast! He’s nae gentleman, nor drap’s 
bluid o’ gentleman, wad grudge twa gangrel puir 
bodies the shelter o’ a waste house, and the thristles 
by the road-side for a bit cuddy, and the bits o’ 
rotten birk to boil their drap parritch wi’. Weel, 
there’s ane abune a’; but we ’ll see if the red cock 
craw not in his bonnie barnyard ae morning before 
day-dawing.”. 
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“ Hush, Meg, hush, husli! that’s not safe talk.” 

What does slie mean?” said Mauiiering to 
Sampson, in an undertone. 

“ Fire-raising,” answered tlie laconic Dominie. 

lio or wliat is she, in the name of wonder ? ” 

“ Harlot, thief, witch, and gypsy,” answered Samp¬ 
son again. 

Oh, troth, Laird,’ continued Aleg, during tliis 
by-talk, “it s but to the like o’ you ane can open 
their heart; ye see, they say Dunbog is nae mair a 
gentleman than the blunker tliat’s biggit the bon- 
nie house down in the howm. But the like o’ you, 
Laird, that's a real gentleman for sae mony luindred 
years, and never hunds pair fowk aff your gruiid 
as if they were mad tykes, nane o’ our fowk wad 
stir your gear if ye had as mony capons as there’s 
leaves on the trysting-tree. And now some o' ye 
mau!i lay down your watch, and tell me the very 
minute o’ the hour the wean’s born, and I’ll spae 
its fortune.” 

“ Ay, but, Meg, we shall not want your assist¬ 
ance; for here’s a student from Oxford that kens 
much better than you how to spae its fortune, — he 
does it by the stars.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Mannering, entering into 
the simple humour of liis landlord, “ I will calculate 
his nativity according to the rule of the Triplicities, 
as recommended by Pytliagoras, Hippocrates, Dio¬ 
des, and Avicenna. Or I will begin ah liora ques- 
tiojiis, as Haly, Messahala, Ganwehis, and Guido 
Bonatus have recommended.” 

One of Sampson’s great recommendations to the 
favour of Mr. Bertram was that he never detected 
the most gross attempt at imposition, so that the 
laird, whose humble efforts at jocularity were chielly 
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confined to what were then called “ bites” and ‘*bams, 
since denominated “ hoaxes” and “ quizzes,” had the 
fairest possible subject of wit in the unsuspecting 
Dominie. It is true, he never laughed, or joined in 
the laugh which his own simplicity afforded, — nay, 
it is said he never laughed but once in his life ; and 
on that memorable occasion his landlady miscarried, 
partly through surprise at the event itself, and partly 
from terror at the hideous grimaces which attended 
this unusual cachinnation. The only effect which 
the discovery of such impositions produced upon 
this saturnine personage was to extort an ejacula¬ 
tion of “Prodigious!” or “Very facetious!” pro¬ 
nounced syllabically, but without moving a muscle 
of his own countenance. 

On the present occasion he turned a gaunt and 
ghastly stare upon the youthful astrologer, and 
seemed to doubt if he had rightly understood his 
answer to his patron. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” said Mannering, turning to¬ 
wards him, “ you may he one of those unhappy 
persons, who, their dim eyes being unable to 
penetrate the starry spheres, and to discern therein 
the decrees of heaven at a distance, have their 
hearts barred against conviction by prejudice and 
misprision.” 

“ Truly,” said Sampson, “ I opine with Sir Isaac 
Newton, Knight, and umwhile master of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s mint, that the (pretended) science of astrol¬ 
ogy is altogether vain, frivolous, and unsatisfac¬ 
tory.” And here he reposed his oracular jaws. 

“ Really,” resumed the traveller, “ I am sorry to 
see a gentleman of your learning and gravity la¬ 
bouring under such strange blindness and delusion. 
Will you place the brief, the modern, and, as I may 
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sfiy, the vernacular name of Isaac Newton in op¬ 
position to the grave and sonorous authorities of 
Dariot, Bonatus, Ptolemy, Haly, Eztler, Dieterick, 
Naibob. Harfurt, Zael, Taustettor, Agrippa, Duretus, 
Maginus, Origen,and Argol ? ( 5 ) Do not Christians 
and Heathens, and Jews and Gentiles, and poets 
and philosophers, unite in allowing the starry 
influences ?” 

Communis error, — it is a general mistake,” an¬ 
swered the indexible Dominie Sampson. 

“ Not so,” replied the young Englisliman ; “ it 
is a general and well-grounded belief.” 

It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and 
cozeners,” said Sampson. 

*• Ahusiis non tollit usu7n. The abuse of anything 
doth not abrogate the lawful use thereof.” 

During this discussion, Ellangowan was some¬ 
what like a woodcock caught in his own springe. 
He turned his face alternately from the one sjiokes- 
man to the other, and began, from the gravity with 
wliich Mannering plied his adversary, and the 
learning which he displayed in the controversy, to 
give him credit for being half serious. As for Meg, 
she fixed her bewildered eyes upon the astrologer, 
overpowered by a jargon more mysterious than her 
own. 

Mannering pressed his advantage, and ran over 
all tlie hard terms of art which a tenacious memory 
supplied, and which, from circumstances hereafter 
to be noticed, had been familiar to him in early 
youth. 

Signs and planets, in aspects sextile, quartile, 
trine, conjoined or opposite; houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes ; Almuten, Almo- 
choden, Anahibazon, Catahibazon, — a thousand 
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terms, of equal sound and significance, poured thick 
and threefold upon the unshrinking Dominie, whose 
stubborn incredulity bore him out against the pelt¬ 
ing of this pitiless storm. 

At length the joyful annunciation that the lady 
had presented her husband with a fine boy, and was 
(of course) as well as could be expected, broke otf 
this intercourse. Mr. Bertram hastened to the 
lady’s apartment, Meg jMerrilies descended to the 
kitchen to secure her share of the “ groaning malt, * 
and the “ ken-no,” and Mannering, after looking at 
his watch, and noting, with great exactness, the 
hour and minute of the birth, requested, with be¬ 
coming gravity, that the Dominie would conduct 
him to some place where he might have a view of 
the heavenly bodies. 

The schoolmaster, without further answer, ro.se 
and threw open a door half sashed with glass, which 
led to an old-fashioned terrace-w’alk behind the 
modern house, communicating with the platform on 
which the ruins of the ancient castle were situated. 

' The “ groaniug malt ” mentioned in the text was the ale brewed 
for the purpose of being drunk after the lady or goodwife’s safe 
delivery. The “ ken-no ” ha.s a more ancient source ; and perhaps the 
custom mav be derived from the secret rites of the Bona Dta. A 
large and rich cheese was made by the women of the family, with 
great n^ectation of secrecy, for the refreshment of the gossips who 
were to attend at the canny minute. This was the “ ken-no,” so 
called because its existence was secret (that is, presumed to be so) 
from all the males of the family, but especially from the husband 
and master. He was, accordingly, expected to conduct himself as 
if he knew of no such preparation, to act ns if desirous to pre.ss 
the female guests to refreshments, and to seem surprised at tlieir 
obstinate refusal. But the instant his back was turned, the ken- 
no ” was produced; and after all had eaten their fill, w'ith a proper 
accompaniment of the ” groaning malt,” the remainder was divided 
among the gossips, each carrying a large portion home, with the 
same affectation of great secrecy. 
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The wind had arisen, and swept before it the clouds 
which had formerly obscured the sky. The moon 
was high and at the full, and all the lesser satel¬ 
lites of heaven slione forth in cloudless effulgence. 
The scene which their light presented to Manner- 
ing was in the highest degree unexpected and 
striking. 

We have observed that in the latter part of his 
journey our traveller approached the seashore, 
without being aware how nearly. He now per¬ 
ceived that the ruins of Ellangowan Castle were 
situated upon a promontory, or projection of rock, 
which formed one side of a small and placid bay on 
the seashore. The modern mansion was placed 
lower, though closely adjoining, and the ground be¬ 
hind it descended to the sea by a small swelling 
green bank, divided into levels by natural terraces, 
on which grew some old trees, and terminating 
upon the white sand. The other side of the bay, 
opposite to the old castle, was a sloping and varied 
promontory, covered chieHy with copse wood, which 
on that favoured coast grows almost within water¬ 
mark. A fisherman’s cottage peeped from among 
the trees. Even at this dead hour of niglit there 
were lights moving upon the shore, probably occa¬ 
sioned by the unloading a smuggling lugger from 
the Isle of Man, which was lying in the bay. On 
the light from the sashed door of the house being 
observed, a halloo from the vessel of “Ware hawk I 
Douse the glim ! ” alarmed those who were on shore, 
and the lights instantly disappeared. 

It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect 
around was lovely. The gray old towers of the 
ruin, partly entire, partly broken, here bearing the 
rusty weather-stains of ages, and there partially 
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mantled with ivy, stretched along the verge of the 
dark rock which rose on Alannering’s right hand. 
In his front was the quiet bay, whose little waves, 
crisping and sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled 
successively along its surface, and dashed with a 
soft and murmuring ripple against the silvery beach. 
To the left, the woods advanced far into the ocean, 
waving in the moonlight along ground of an undula¬ 
ting and varied form, and presenting those varieties 
of fight and shade, and that interesting combination 
of glade and thicket, upon which the eye delights 
to rest, charmed with what it sees, yet curious to 
pierce still deeper into the intricacies of the wood¬ 
land scenery. Above rolled the planets, each, by 
its own liquid orbit of light, distinguished from the 
inferior or more distant stars. So strangely can 
imagination deceive even those by whose volition 
it has been excited, that Mannering, while gazing 
upon these brilliant bodies, was half inclined to be¬ 
lieve in the influence ascribed to them by supersti¬ 
tion over human events. But Mannering was a 
youthful lover, and might perhaps be influenced by 
the feelings so exquisitely expressed by a modern 
poet, — 

For fable is Lovers world, his home, his birthplace; 
Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountains, 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths,— all these have vanished; 
They live no longer in the faith of reiison ! 

But still the heart doth need a languf^e, still 
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Doth the old instinct brinj; back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend, and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
’T is Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 

Such musings soon gave way to others. “ Alas ! ’’ 
lie muttered, “ iny good old tutor, who used to eiitei’ 
so deep into the controversy between Ileydon and 
Chambers on tlie subject of astrology, lie would 
have looked upon the scene with other eyes, and 
would have seriously endeavoured to discover from 
the respective positions of these luminaries their 
probable effects on the destiny of the new-born 
infant, as if the courses or emanations of the stars 
super.seded, or at least were co-ordinate with, Divine 
Providence. Well, rest be with him ! He instilled 
into me enough of knowledge for erecting a scheme 
of nativity, and therefore will I presenth’ go about 
it.” So saying, and having noted the position of 
the principal planetary bodies, Guy Mannering re¬ 
turned to the house. The laird met him in the 
parlour, and acquainting him, with great glee, that 
the hoy was a line, health}' little fellow, seemed 
rather disposed to press further conviviality. He 
admitted, however, Mannering’s plea of weariness, 
and conducting him to his sleeping apartment, left 
him to repose for the evening. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Come and see ; tr»ist thine own eyes. 

A fearful sigu stands in the house of life, — 

An enemy ; a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet. Oh, be warned 1 

CoLEUIDOK i/rom ScilILLEH). 

The belief in astrology was almost universal in 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; it began to 
waver and become doubtful towards the close of 
that period, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
the art fell into general disrepute, and even under 
general ridicule. Yet it still retained many parti¬ 
sans even in the seats of learning. Grave and stu¬ 
dious men were loath to relinquish the calculations 
which had early become the principal objects of 
their studies, and felt reluctant to descend from the 
predominating height to which a supposed insight 
into futurity, by the power of consulting abstract 
influences and conjunctions, had exalted them over 
the rest of mankind. 

Among those who cherished this imaginary privi¬ 
lege with undoubting faith was an old clergyman 
with whom Mannering was placed during his youth. 
He wasted his eyes in observing the stars, and his 
biains in calculations upon their various combina¬ 
tions. His pupil, in early youth, naturally caught 
some portion of his enthusiasm, and laboured for 
a time to make himself master of the technical 
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process of astrological research; so that, before he 
became convinced of its absurdity, William Lilly 
himself would have allowed him “a curious fancy 

and piercing judgment in resolving a question of 
nativity." 

Ou the present occasion he arose as early in the 
morning as the shortness of the day permitted, and 
proceeded to calculate the nativity of the young 
heir of Ellangowan. He undertook the task se¬ 
cundum artem, as well to keep up appearances as 
from a sort of curiosity to know whether he yet re¬ 
membered and could practise the imaginary science. 
He accordingly erected his scheme, or figure of 
heaven, divided into its twelve houses, placed the 
planets therein according to the Ephemeris, and 
rectified their position to the hour and moment of 
the nativity. Without troubling our readers with 
the general prognostications which judicial astrol- 
ogy would have inferred from these circumstances, 
in tliis diagram there was one significator, which 
pressed remarkably upon our astrologer’s attention. 
Mars, having dignity in the cusp of the twelfth 
house, threatened captivity or sudden and violent 
death to the native ; and Mannering having recourse 
to those further rules by which diviners pretend to 
ascertain the vehemency of this evil direction, ob¬ 
served from the result that three periods would l)e 
particularly hazardous — his fifth —his tenth — his 
twenty-first year. 

It was somewhat remarkable that Mannering 
had once before tried a similar piece of foolery, at 
the instance of Sophia Wellwood, the young lady 
to whom he was attached, and that a similar con¬ 
junction of planetary infiuence threatened her with 
death or imprisonment in her thirty-ninth year 
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She was at this time eighteen ; so that according 
to the result of the scheme in both cases, the same 
year threatened her with the same misfortune that 
was presaged to the native, or infant, whom that 
night had introduced into the world. Struck with 
this coincidence, Mannering repeated his calcula¬ 
tions ; and the result approximated the events pre¬ 
dicted, until, at length, the same month and day of 
the month seemed assigned as the period of peril 
to both. 

It will be readily believed that in mentioning 
this circumstance, we lay no weight whatever upon 
the pretended information thus conveyed. But it 
often happens — such is our natural love for the 
marvellous — that we willingly contribute our own 
efforts to beguile our better judgments. Whether 
the coincidence which I have mentioned was really 
one of those singular chances which sometimes 
happen against all ordinary calculations, or whether 
Mannering, bewildered amid the arithmetical laby¬ 
rinth and technical jargon of astrology, had in¬ 
sensibly twice followed the same clew to guide him 
out of the maze, or whether his imagination, seduced 
by some point of apparent resemblance, lent its aid 
to make the similitude between the two operations 
more exactly accurate than it might otherwise have 
been, it is impossible to guess ; but the impression 
upon his mind, that the results exactly corresponded, 
was vividly and indelibly strong. 

He could not help feeling surprise at a coinci¬ 
dence so singular and unexpected. “ Does the 
Devil mingle in the dance, to avenge himself for 
our trifling with an art said to be of magical origin ? 
Or is it possible, as Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne 
admit, (6) that there is some truth in a sober and reg- 
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ulated astrology, and that the influence of the stars 
is not to be denied, though the due application of 
It, by the knaves who pretend to practise the art, 
IS greatly to be suspected ? ” A moment’s consid¬ 
eration of the subject induced him to dismiss this 
opinion as fantastical, and only sanctioned by those 
learned men either because they durst not at once 
shock the universal prejudices of their age, or be¬ 
cause they themselves were not altogether freed 
from the contagious influence of a prevailing super¬ 
stition. Yet the result of liis calculations in these 
two instances left so unpleasing an impression on 
his mind that, like Prospero, he mentally relin¬ 
quished his art, and resolved, neither in jest nor 
earnest, ever again to practise judicial astrology. 

He hesitated a good deal what he should say to 
the Laird of Ellangowan concerning the horoscope 
of his first-born ; and at length resolved plainly to 
tell him the judgment which he had formed, at the 
same time acquainting him with the futility of the 
rules of art on which he had proceeded. With this 
resolution he walked out upon the terrace. 

If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had 
been pleasing by moonlight, it lost none of its 
beauty by the light of the morning sun. The land, 
even in the month of November, smiled under its 
influence. A steep but regular ascent led from 
the terrace to the neighbouring eminence, and con¬ 
ducted Mannering to the front of the old castle. 
It consisted of two massive round towers, project¬ 
ing, deeply and darkly, at the e.xtreme angles of a 
curtain, or flat wall, which united them, and thus 
protecting the main entrance, that opened through 
a lofty arch in the centre of the curtain into the 
inner court of the castle. The arms of the family, 
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ctirved in freestone, frowned over the gatewaj, and 
the portal showed the spaces arranged by the 
architect for lowering the portcullis and raising the 
drawbridge. A rude farm-gate, made of young 
fir-trees nailed together, now formed the only safe¬ 
guard of this once formidable entrance. The es¬ 
planade in front of the castle commanded a noble 


prospect. , , 1 . V 

The dreary scene of desolation through which 

Mannering’s road had lain on the preceding even- 
inf^ was excluded from the view hy some rising 
ground, and the landscape showed a pleasing alter¬ 
nation of hill and dale, intersected by a river, which 
was in some places visible, and hidden in others, 
where it rolled betwixt deep and wooded banks. 
The spire of a church and the appearance of some 
houses indicated the situation of a village at the. 
place where the stream had its junction with the 
ocean. The vales seemed well cultivated, the little 
enclosures into which they were divided skirting 
the bottom of the hills, and sometimes carrying their 
lines of straggling hedgerows a little way up the 
ascent. Above these were green pastures, tenanted 
chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple 
commodity of the country, whose distant low gave 
no unpleasing animation to the landscape. The re¬ 
moter hills were of a sterner character, and, at still 


greater distance, swelled into mountains of dark 
heath, bordering the horizon with a screen which 
gave a defined and limited boundary to the culti¬ 
vated country, and added at the same time the 
pleasing idea that it was sequestered and solitary. 
The sea-coast, which Mannering now saw in its ex¬ 


tent, corresponded in variety and beauty with the 
inland view. In some places it rose into tall rocks, 
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frequently crowned with the ruins of old buildings, 
towers, or beacons, which, according to tradition, 
were placed within sight of each other that in times 
of invasion or civil war they might communicate 
by signal for mutual defence and protection. Ellan- 
gowan Castle was by far the most extensive and 
important of these ruins, and asserted, from size 
and situation, the superiority which its founders 
were said once to have possessed among the chiefs 
and nobles of the district. In other places, the 
shore w'as of a more gentle description, indented 
with small bays, where the land sloped smoothly 
down, or sent into the sea promontories covered 
with wood. 

A scene so different from what last night’s jour¬ 
ney had presaged, produced a proportional effect 
upon Mannering. Beneath his eye lay the modern 
house, — an awkward mansion, indeed, in point of 
architecture, but well situated, and with a warm, 
pleasant exposure. How happily,” thought our 
hero, “would life glide on in such a retirement! 
On the one hand, the striking remnants of ancient 
grandeur, with the secret consciousness of family 
pride which they inspire ; on the other, enough of 
modern elegance and comfort to satisfy every mod¬ 
erate wish. Here then, and with thee, Sophia ! — ” 

We shall not pursue a lover’s day-dream any 
farther. Mannering stood a minute with his arms 
folded, and then turned to the ruined castle. 

On entering the gateway, he found that the rude 
magnificence of the inner court amply corresponded 
with the grandeur of the exterior. On the one side 
ran a range of window's lofty and large, divided by 
carved mullions of stone which had once lighted the 
great liall of the castle ; on the other were various 
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buildings of different heights and dates, yet so 
united as to present to the eye a certain general 
effect of uniformity of front The doors and win¬ 
dows were ornamented with projections exhibiting 
rude specimens of sculpture and tracery, partly en¬ 
tire and partly broken down, partly covered by ivy 
and trailing plants, which grew luxuriantly among 
the ruins. That end of the court which faced the 
entrance had also been formerly closed by a range 
of buildings; but owing, it was said, to its having 
been battered by the ships of the Parliament under 
Deane during the long civil war, this part of the 
castle was much more ruinous than the rest, and 
exhibited a great chasm, through which Mannering 
could observe the sea, and the little vessel (an armed 
lugger) which retained her station in the centre 
of the bay.* While Mannering was gazing round 
the ruins, he heard from the interior of an apartment 
on the left hand the voice of the gypsy he had seen 
on the preceding evening. He soon found an 
aperture through which he could observe her with¬ 
out being himself visible, and could not help 
feeling that her figure, her employment, and her 
situation conveyed the exact impression of an 
ancient sibyl. 

She sat upon a broken corner-stone in the angle 
of a paved apartment, part of which she had swept 
clean to afford a smooth space for the evolutions of 
her spindle. A strong sunbeam, through a lofty 
and narrow window, fell upon her wild dress and 
features, and afforded her light for her occupation ; 

J The outline of the above description, as far as the supposed 
rums are concerned, will be found somewhat to resemble the noble 
wniains of Carlaverock Castle, six or seven miles from Dumfries, 
and near to Lochar-moss. 
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the rest of the apartment was very gloomy. 
Equipped in a habit which mingled the national 
dress of the Scottish common people with some¬ 
thing of an Eastern costume, she spun a thread, 
drawn from wool of three different colours, black, 
white, and gray, by assistance of those ancient 
implements of housewifery now almost banished 
from the land, the distaff and spindle. As she 
spun, she sung what seemed to be a charm. (7) 
Mannering, after in vain attempting to make )iim- 
self master of the exact words of her song, after¬ 
wards attempted the following paraphrase of what, 
from a few intelligible phrases, he concluded to be 
its purport; — 

Twist ye, twine ye! even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hope and fear, and peace and strife. 

In the thread of human life. 

While the mystic twist is sjiinning, 

And the infant's life beginning, 

Hindy seen tlirough twilight beinling, 

Lo, what varied shapes attending ! 

Passions wiM and Follies vain, 

Pleasures soon e.\changed for pain, 

Doubt and Jealousy and Fear 
In the magic dance appear. 

Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 

Whirling with the whirling spindle. 

Twist ye, twine ye! even so 
Mingle human bliss and woe. 


Ere our translator, or rather our free imitator, 
had arranged these stanzas in his head, and while 
he was yet hammering out a rhyme for “dwindle,” 
the task of the sibyl was accomplished, or her wool 
was expended. She took the spindle, now charged 
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with her labours, and undoing the thread gradually, 
measured it, by casting it over her elbow ainl 
briin^incT each loop round between her forehnger 
and'’thumb. AVhen she had measured it out, she 
muttered to herself: “ A hank, but not a haill ane, 

— the full years o’ threescore and ten, but thrice 
broken, and thrice to oop [that is, to unite] ; he 11 
be a lucky lad an he win through wi’t.” 

Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, 
when a voice, hoarse as the waves with which it 
mingled, hallooed twice, and with increasing im¬ 
patience: “Meg, Meg Merrilies !—Gypsy—hag— 
tousand deyvils!" 

“ I am coining, I am coining, Captain, answeied 
Meg ; and in a moment or two the impatient com¬ 
mander whom she addressed made his appearance 
from the broken part of the ruins. 

He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under 
the middle size, and with a countenance bronzed by 
a thousand conflicts with the northeast ^\iud. His 
frame was prodigiously muscular, strong, and thick¬ 
set, so that it seemed as if a man of much greater 
height would have been an inadequate match in any 
close personal conflict. He was hard-favoured, and, 
which was worse, his face bore nothing of the in- 
soucunice^ the careless, frolicsome jollity and vacant 
curiosity of a sailor on shore. These qualities, per¬ 
haps, as much as any others, contribute to the high 
popularity of our seamen, and the general good in¬ 
clination which our society expresses towards them. 
Their gallantry, courage, and hardihood are quali¬ 
ties which excite reverence, and perhaps rather 
humble pacific landsmen in their presence; and 
neither respect nor a sense of humiliation are feel¬ 
ings easily combined with a familiar fondness 
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towards those who inspire them. But the boyish 
frolics, the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting 
mirth of a sailor w'hen enjoying himself on shore, 
temper the more formidable points of his character. 
There was nothing like these in this man’s face ; on 
tlie contrary, a surly and even savage scowl ap¬ 
peared to darken features which would have been 
harsh and unpleasant under any expression or mod¬ 
ification. “ Where are you, Mother Deyvilson ? ” he 
said, with somewhat of a foreign accent, tliouf^h 
speaking perfectly good English. “ Donner and 
blitzen! we have been staying this half hour. 
Come, bless the good ship and the voyage, and be 
cursed to ye for a hag of Satan! ” 

At this moment he noticed Mannering, who, from 
the position which he had taken to watch Meg Mer- 
rilies’s incantations, had the appearance of some one 
who was concealing himself, being half hidden by 
the buttress behind which he stood. The captain 
— for such he styled himself — made a sudden 
and startled pause, and thrust his right hand into 
his bosom, between his jacket and waistcoat, as if 
to draw some weapon. “ What cheer, brother ? 
You seem on the outlook, eh ? ” 

Ere Mannering, somewhat struck by the man’s 
gesture and insolent tone of voice, had made any 
answer, the gypsy emerged from her vault and 
joined the stranger. He questioned her in an un¬ 
dertone, looking at Mannering, “ A shark alongside, 
eh ? ” 

She answered in the same tone of under*.dialogue, 
using the cant language of her tribe : “ Cut ben 
winds, and stow them; a gentry cove of the ken.” * 

* ^^eaulnp. “ Stop your uncivil language; that is a gentleman 
from the house below.” 
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The fellow’s cloudy visage cleared up. “ The top 
of the morning to you, sir ; I find you are a visitor 
of my friend Mr. Bertram. I beg pardon,but I took 
you for another sort of a person.” 

Mannering replied, “ And you, sir, I presume, are 

the master of that vessel in the bay ? " 

“ Ay, ay, sir; I am Captain Dirk Hatteraick, of 
the ‘ Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen,’ well known on 
this coast; I am not ashamed of my name, nor of 
my vessel, — no, nor of my cargo neither, for tliat 

matter.” 

“I daresay you have no reason, sir.” 

“ Tousand donner, no; I’m all in the way of fair 
trade. Just loaded yonder at Douglas, in the Isle 
of Man, — neat cognac, real hyson and souchong, 
Mechlin lace, if you want any. Right cognac; we 
bumped ashore a hundred kegs last night.” 

“ Really, sir, I am only a traveller, and have 
no sort of occasion for anything of the kind at 
present.” 

“ Why, then, good-morning to you; for business 
must be minded, — unless ye ’ll go aboard and take 
schnaps.^ You shall have a pouch-full of tea ashore, 
— Dirk Hatteraick knows how to be civil.” 

There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, 
and suspicious fear about this man which was inex¬ 
pressibly disgusting. His manners were those of a 
ruffian conscious of the suspicion attending his char¬ 
acter, yet aiming to bear it down by the affectation 
of a careles.s and hardy familiarity. Mannering 
briefly rejected his proffered civilities; and after a 
surly good-morning, Hatteraick retired with the 
gypsy to that part of the ruins from which he had 
first made his appearance. A very narrow staircase 

1 A dram of liquor. 
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here went down to the beach, intended probably for 
the convenience of the garrison during a siege. By 
this stair, the couple, equally amiable in appearance 
and respectable by profession, descended to the sea¬ 
side. The soi-disant captain embarked in a small 
boat with two men who appeared to wait for him, 
and the gypsy remained on the shore, reciting or 
singing, and gesticulating with great vehemence. 


CHAPTER V. 


You have fed upon my seignories, 
Disparkod my parks, and felled my forest woods, 
From mine own windows torn my household coat, 
Kazed out my impress, leaving me no sign, 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood. 

To show the world 1 am a gentleman. 

Richard II. 


When the boat which carried the worthy captaiu 
on board his vessel had accomplished that task, the 
sails began to ascend, and the ship was got under 
way. She fired three guns as a salute to the house 
of Ellangowan, and then shot away rapidly before 
the wind, which blew off shore, under all the 
sail she could crow’d. 

"Ay, ay,” said the laird, who had sought Manner- 
ing for some time, and now joined liim, “ there they 
go, — there go the free-traders ; there go Captain 
Dirk Hatteraick and the ‘Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen,’ 
half Manx, half Dutchman, half devil! Run out 
the boltsprit, up mainsail, top and top-gallant sails, 
royals, and skyscrapers, and aw'ay, — follow who 
can ! That fellow, Mr. Mannering, is the terror of 
all the excise and custom-house cruisers, — they 
can make nothing of him; he drubs them, or he 
distances them. And, speaking of excise, I come 
to bring you to breakfast; and you shall have 
some tea that — ” 
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Mannering by this time was aware that one 
thought linked strangely on to another in the con¬ 
catenation of worthy Mr. Bertram’s ideas, — 

Like orient pearls at randoni strung ; 

and, therefore, before the current of his associations 
had drifted farther from the point he had left, he 
brought him back by some inquiry about Dirk 
Hatteraick. 

“ Oh, he’s a — a — gude sort of blackguard 
fellow eneugh, — naebody cares to trouble him ; 
smuggler when his guns are in ballast; privateer, 
or pirate, faith, when he gets them mounted. He 
has done more mischief to the revenue folk than 

ony rogue that ever came out of Ramsay.” 

“ But, my good sir, such being his character, I 
wonder he has any protection and encouragement 
on this coast.” 

“ Why, Mr. Mannering, people must have brandy 
and tea, and there’s none in the country but what 
comes this way ; and then there’s short accounts, 
and maybe a keg or two. or a dozen pounds left at 
your stable-door, instead of a d—d lang account at 
Christmas from Duncan Itobb, the grocer at Kipple- 
tringan, who has aye a sum to make up, and eRher 
wants ready money or a short-dated bill. Now, 
Hatteraick will take wood, or he ’ll take bark, or 
he ’ll take barley, or he ’ll take just what’s conven¬ 
ient at the time. I ’ll tell you a gude story about 
that. There was ance a laird, — that s Macne of 
Gud«eontord, — he had a great number of kaiu hens, 

— that’s hens that the tenant pays to the landlord, 

— like a sort of rent in kind; they aye feed mine 
very ill. Luckie Finniston sent up three that were 
a shame to he seen only last week, and yet she has 
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twelve bows sowing of victual, — indeed, her good- 
man Duncan Finniston — that s liim that s gone 
(we must all die, Mr. Mannering; that s ower true) 
— and speaking of that, let us live in the mean 
while ; for here’s breakfast on the table, and the 
Dominie ready to say the grace.” 

The Dominie did accordingly pronounce a bene¬ 
diction, that exceeded in length any speech which 
Mannering had yet heard him utter. The tea, 
which of course belonged to the noble Captain 
Hatteraick’s trade, was pronounced excellent. Still, 
Mannering hinted, though with due delicacy, at 
the risk of encouraging such desperate characters. 

“ Were it but in justice to the revenue, I should 
have supposed — ” 

“Ah, the revenue lads,” —for Mr. Bertram never 
embraced a general or abstract idea, and his notion 
of the revenue was personified in the commissioners, 
surveyors, comptrollers, and riding officers, whom 
he happened to know, — “ the reveinie lads can look 
sharp eneugh out for themselves, — no ane needs 
to help them; and they have a’ the soldiers to as¬ 
sist them besides. And as to justice, you T1 be 
surprised to hear it, Mr. Mannering, but I am not a 
justice of peace.” 

Mannering assumed the expected look of surprise, 
but thought within himself that the worshipful 
bench suffered no great deprivation from wanting 
the assistance of his good-humoured landlord. Mr. 
Bertram had now hit upon one of the few subjects 
on which he felt sore, and went on with some 
energy. 

“ No, sir, the name of Godfrey Bertram of Ellan- 
gowan is not in the last commission, though there’s 
scarce a carle in the country that has a plough- 
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gate of land but what he must ride to quarter ses¬ 
sions and write J. P. after his name. I ken fu’ 
weel wliom I am obliged to; Sir Thomas Kittlecourt 
as good as tell’d me he would sit in my skirts if he 
had not my interest at the last election. And be¬ 
cause I chose to go with my own blood and third 
cousin, the Laird of Balruddery, they keepit me off 
the roll of freeholders ; and now there comes a new 
nomination of justices, and 1 am left out! And 
wlxereas they pretend it was because I let David 
Mac-Guffog, the constable, draw the warrants and 
manage the business his ain gate, as if I had been 
a nose o’ wax, it’s a main untruth ; for I granted 
but seven warrants in my life, and the Dominie 
wrote every one of them, — and if it liad not been 
that unlucky business of Sandy Mac-Gruthar’s, that 
the constables should have keepit twa or three days 
up yonder at the auld castle, just till they could 
get conveniency to send him to the county jail, 
and that cost me eneugh o’ siller. But I ken what 
Sir Thomas wants very weel, — it was just sic and 
siclike about the seat in the kirk o Kilmagirdle. 
Was I not entitled to have the front gallery fac¬ 
ing the minister, rather than Mac-Crosskie of 
Creochstone, the son of Deacon Mac-Crosskie, the 

Dumfries weaver ? ” • i • 

Mannering expressed his acquiescence in the jus¬ 
tice of these various complaints. 

“And then, Mr. Mannering, there was the story 

about the road, and the fauld-dike, — I ken Sir 
Thomas was behind there, and I said plainly to 
the clerk to the trustees that I saw the cloven foot, 
let them take that as they like. Would any gentle¬ 
man, or set of gentlemen, go and drive a road right 
through the corner of a fauld-dike; and take away, 
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as my agent observed to them, like twa roods of 
gude moorland pasture ? And there was the story 
about choosing the collector of the cess 

“ Certainly, sir, it is hard you should meet with 
any neglect in a country wliere, to judge from the 
extent of their residence, your ancestors must have 

made a very important figure.” 

“Very true, Mr. Mannering. I am a plain man, 
and do not dwell on these things, and I must needs 
say I have little memory for them ; hut I wish ye 
could have heard my father’s stories about the auld 
fights of the Mac-Dingawaies — that’s the Bertrams 
that now is —wi’ the Irish and wi’ the Highlanders 
that came here in their herlings from Hay and Can- 
tire, and how they went to the Holy Land (that is, 
to Jerusalem and Jericho), wi’ a’ their clan at their 
heels,— they had better have gaen to Jamaica, like 
Sir Thomas Kittlecourt’s uncle, — and how they 
brought hame relics, like those that Catholics have, 
and a flag that’s up yonder in the gaiTet, — if they 
had been casks of Muscavado and puncheons of 
rum, it would have been better for the estate at 
this day; but there’s little comparison between the 
auld keep at Kittlecourt and the castle o’ Ellan- 
gowan, — I doubt if the keep’s forty feet of front. 
But ye make no breakfast, Mr. Mannering, — ye’ro 
no eating your meat; allow me to recommend some 
of the kipper, — it was John Hay that catcht it, 
Saturday was three weeks, down at the stream be¬ 
low Heinpseed ford,” etc. 

The laird, whose indignation had for some time 
kept him pretty steady to one topic, now launched 
forth into his usual roving style of conversation, 
which gave Mannering ample time to reflect upon 
the disadvantages attending the situation which; 
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an hour before, he had thought worthy of so much 
envy. Here was a country gentleman, whose most 
estimable quality seemed his perfect good nature, 
secretly fretting himself and murmuring against 
others for causes which, compared with any real 
evil in life, must weigh like dust in the balance. 
But such is the equal distribution of Providence. 
To those who lie out of the road of great afflictions 
are assigned petty vexations which answer all the 
purpose of disturbing their serenity; and every 
reader must have observed that neither natural 
apathy nor acquired philosophy can render country 
gentlemen insensible to the grievances which occur 
at elections, quarter sessions, and meetings of 
trustees. 

Curious to investigate the manners of the country, 
Mannering took the advantage of a pause in good 
Mr. Bertram’s string of stories to inquire what Cap¬ 
tain Hatteraick so earnestly wanted with the gypsy 
woman. 

" Oh, to bless his ship, I suppose. You must know, 
Mr. Mannering, that tliese free-traders, whom the 
law calls smugglers, having no religion, make it all 
up in superstition; and they have as many spells 
and charms and nonsense— 

“Vanity and waur!” said the Dominie; “it is 
a tratticking with the Evil One. Spells, periapts, 
and charms are of his device, — choice arrows out 
of Apollyon’s quiver.” 

“Hold your peace. Dominie, — ye’re speaking 
forever [by the way, they were the first words the 
poor man had uttered that morning, excepting that 
he said grace and returned thanks] ; Mr. Manner¬ 
ing cannot get in a word for ye ! And so, Mr. Man¬ 
nering, talking of astronomy and spells and these 
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matters, have ye been so kind as to consider what 
we were speaking about last night ? ” 

“ I begin to tliink, Mr. Bertram, with your 
worthy friend here, that I have been rather jest¬ 
ing with edge-tools ; and although neither you, nor 
I, nor any sensible man can put faith in the pre¬ 
dictions of astrology, yet as it has sometimes hap¬ 
pened that inquiries into futurity, undertaken in 
jest, have in their results produced serious and un¬ 
pleasant effects both upon actions and characters, I 
really wish you would dispense with my replying 
to your question.” 

It was easy to see that this evasive answer only 
rendered the laird’s curiosity more uncontrollable. 
Mannering, however, was determined in his own 
mind not to expose the infant to the inconveniences 
which might have arisen from his being supposed 
the object of evil prediction. He therefore deliv¬ 
ered the paper into Mr. Bertram’s hand, and re¬ 
quested him to keep it for five years, with the seal 
unbroken, until the month of November was ex¬ 
pired. After that date had intervened, he left him 
at liberty to examine tlie writing, trusting that, 
the first fatal period being then safely overpassed, 
no credit would be paid to its further contents.’ 
This Mr. Bertram was content to promise, and 
Mannering, to insure his fidelity, liinted at mis¬ 
fortunes which would certainly take place if his 
injunctions were neglected. The rest of the day, 
which Mannering, by Air. Bertram’s invitation! 
spent at Ellangowan, passed over without anything 
remarkable; and on the morning of that which fol¬ 
lowed, the traveller mounted his palfrey, bade a 
courteous adieu to his hospitable landlord and to his 
clerical attendant, repeated his good wishes for the 
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prosperity of the family, and then, turning his 
horse’s head towards England, disappeared from the 
sight of the inmates of Ellangowan. He must also 
disappear from that of our readers, for it is to an¬ 
other and later period of his life that the present 
narrative relates. 



CHAPrER Vi. 


Next, the Justice. 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eves severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws, and modern instances : 

And so he plays his p.art. 

As )'ou Lilr Ft. 

When Mrs. Bertram of Ellangowan was able to 
hear the news of what had passed during her con¬ 
finement, her apartment rung with all manner of 
gossiping respecting the handsome young student 
from Oxford who had told such a fortune by the 
stars to the young laird, “ blessings on his dainty 
face.” The form, accent, and manners of the stran¬ 
ger were expatiated upon. His horse, bridle, sad¬ 
dle, and stirrups did not remain unnoticed. All 
this made a great impression upon the mind of 
Mrs. Bertram, for the good lady had no small store 
of superstition. 

Her first employment, when she became capable 
of a little w'ork, was to make a small velvet bag for 
the scheme of nativity which she had obtained from 
her husband. Her fingers itched to break the seal, 
but credulity proved stronger than curiosity; and 
she had the firmness to inclose it, in all its integrity, 
within two slips of parchment, which she sewed 
round it, to prevent its being chafed. The whole 
was then put into the velvet bag aforesaid and 
hung as a charm round the neck of the infant, 
where his mother resolved it should remain until 
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the period for the legitimate satisfaction of her 
curiosity should arrive. 

The father also resolved to do his part by the 
child, in securing him a good education ; and with 
the view that it should commence witli the first 
dawnings of reason, Dominie Sampson was easily 
induced to renounce his public profession of parish 
schoolmaster, make his constant residence at the 
Place, and, in consideration of a sum not quite equal 
to the wages of a footman even at that time, to un¬ 
dertake to communicate to the future Laird of El- 
langowan all the erudition which he had, and all 
the graces and accomplishments w’hich — he had 
not, indeed, but which he had never discovered that 
he wanted. In this arrangement the laird found 
also his private advantage, securing the constant 
benefit of a patient auditor, to whom he told his 
stories when they were alone, and at whose expense 
he could break a sly jest wdien he had company. 

About four years after this time, a great com¬ 
motion took place in the county where Ellangowan 
is situated. 

Those w'ho watched the signs of the times had 
long been of opinion that a change of ministry was 
about to take place; and at length, after a due pro¬ 
portion of hopes, fears, and delays, rumours from 
good authority and bad authority and no authority 
at all ; after some clubs had drank Up with this 
statesman, and others Down w'ith him ; after riding 
and running and posting and addressing and coun¬ 
ter-addressing, and proffers of lives and fortunes, 
the blow was at length struck, the Administration 
of the day was dissolved, and Parliament, as a nat¬ 
ural consequence, was dissolved also. 

Sir Thomas Kittlecourt, like other members u 
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the same situation, posted down to his county, and 
met but an indifferent reception. He was a parti¬ 
san of the old Administration ; and the friends of 
the new had already set about an active canvass in 
behalf of John Featherhead, Esq., who kept the best 
hounds and hunters in the shire. Among others 
who joined the standard of revolt was Gilbert Glos- 

sin, writer in-, agent for the Laird of E lan- 

gowan. This honest gentleman had either been 
refused some favour by the old member, or, what is 
as probable, he had got all that he had the most 
distant pretension to ask, and could only look to the 
other side for fresh advancement. Mr. Glossin had 
a vote upon Ellangowau’s property ; and he was 
now determined that his patron should have one 
also, there being no doubt which side Mr. Bertram 
would embrace in the contest. He easily persuaded 
Ellangowan that it would be creditable to him to 
take Uie field at the liead of as strong a party as 
possible ; and immediately went to work making 
votes, as every Scotch lawyer knows how, by split¬ 
ting and subdividing the superiorities upon this 
ancient and once powerful barony. These were so 
extensive that by dint of clipping and paring here, 
adding and eking there, and creating overlords 
upon all the estate which Bertram held of the Crown, 
they advanced, at the day of contest, at the head of 
ten as good men of parchment as ever took the oath 
of trust and possession. This strong reinforcement 
turned the dubious day of battle. The principal 
and his agent divided the honour; the reward fell 
to the latter exclusively. ^Ir. Gilbert Glossin was 
made clerk of the peace, and Godfrey Bertram had 
his name inserted in a new commission of jus¬ 
tices, issued immediately upon the sitting of the 

Parliament. 
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This had been the summit of Air. Bertram’s am¬ 
bition, — not that he liked either the trouble or the 
responsibility of the office, but he thought it was a 
dignity to which he was well entitled, and that it 
had been withheld from him by malice prepense. 
But there is an old and true Scotch proverl), “ Fools 
sliould not have chapping-sticks ; ” that is, weapons 
of offence. Mr. Bertram was no sooner possessed of 
the judicial authority which he had so much longed 
for, than he began to exercise it witli more severity 
than mercy, and totally belied all the opinions 
which had hitherto been formed of his inert good¬ 
nature. We have read somewhere of a justice of 
peace who, on being nominated in the commission, 
wrote a letter to a bookseller for the statutes re¬ 
specting his official duty, in the following orthog¬ 
raphy : “ Please send the ax relating to a gustus 
pease.” No doubt, when this learned gentleman 
had possessed himself of the axe, he hewed the laws 
with it to some purpose. Mr. Bertram was not quite 
so ignorant of English grammar as his worshipful 
predecessor, but Augustus Pease himself could not 
have used more indiscriminately the weapon unwa¬ 
rily put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the commission 
with which he had been intrusted as a personal 
mark of favour from his sovereign, forgetting that 
he had formerly thought his being deprived of a 
privilege, or honour, common to those of his rank, 
was the result of mere party cabal. He commanded 
his trusty aide-de-camp. Dominie Sampson, to read 
aloud the commission, and at the first words, “The 
king has been pleased to appoint — ” “ Pleased ! ” 

he exclaimed, in a transport of gratitude. “ Honest 
gentleman, I’m sure he cannot be better pleased 
than 1 am.” 
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Accordingly, unwilling to confine his gratitude to 
mere feelings or verbal expressions, he gave full 
current to the new-born zeal of office, and endeav¬ 
oured to express his sense of the lionour conferred 
upon him by an unmitigated activity in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty. New brooms, it is said, sweep 
clean ; and I myself can bear witness that on the 
arrival of a new housemaid, the ancient, hereditary, 
and domestic spiders who have spun their webs 
over the lower division of my book-shelves (con¬ 
sisting chiefly of law and divinity) during the peace¬ 
ful reign of her predecessor, fly at full speed before 
the probationary inroads of the new mercenary. 
Kven so the Laird of Ellangowan ruthlessly com¬ 
menced his magisterial reform, at the expense of 
various established and superannuated pickers and 
stealers who had been his neighbours for half a cen- 
turv. He wrought his miracles like a second Duke 
Humphrey; and by the influence of the beadle’s 
rod caused the lame to walk, the blind to see, and 
the palsied to labour. He detected poachers, black- 
fishers, orchard-breakers, and pigeon-shooters; had 
the applause of the bench for his reward, and the 
public credit of an active magistrate. 

All this good had its ratable proportion of evil. 
Even an admitted nuisance, of ancient standing, 
should not be abated without some caution. The 
zeal of our worthy friend now involved in great 
distress sundry personages w’hose idle and mendicant 
habits his own lachesse had contributed to foster 
until these habits had become irreclaimable, or 
whose real incapacity for exertion rendered them 
fit objects, in their own phrase, for the charity of 
all well-disposed Christians. The “ long-remem¬ 
bered beggar ” who for twenty years had made his 
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regular rounds within the neighbourhood, received 
rather as an humble friend tlian as an object of 
charity, was sent to the neighbouring workhouse. 
The decrepit darne who travelled round the parish 
upon a hand-barrow, circulating from house to house 
like a bad shilling, which every one is in liaste to 
pass to his neighbour, — she, who used to call for 
her bearers as loud, or louder, than a traveller de¬ 
mands post-horses, even she shared the same disas¬ 
trous fate. The “ daft Jock.” who. half knave, half 
idiot, had been the sport of each succeeding race 
of village children for a good part of a century, was 
remitted to the county bridewell, where, secluded 
from free air and sunshine, — the only advantages 
he was capable of enjoying, — he pined and died in 
the course of six months. The old sailor who had 
so long rejoiced the smoky rafters of every kitchen 
in the country by singing “ Captain Ward ” and 
“ Bold Admiral Benbow,” was banished from the 
county for no better reason than that he was sup¬ 
posed to speak with a strong Irish accent. Even 
the annual rounds of the pedlar were abolished by 
the justice, in his hasty zeal for the administration 
of rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and 
censure. We are not made of wood or stone, and 
the things which connect themselves with our 
hearts and habits cannot, like bark or lichen, be 
rent away without our missing them. The farmer’s 
dame lacked her usual share of intelligence, per¬ 
haps also the self-applause which she had felt while 
distributing the “awmous” (alms), in shape of a 
“gowpen” (handful) of oatmeal, to the mendicant 
who brought the news. The cottage felt inconve¬ 
nience from interruption of the petty trade carried 
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on by the itinerant dealers. The children lacked 
their supply of sugar-plums and toys; the young 
women wanted pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads, 
and the old could no longer barter their eggs for 
salt, snuff, and tobacco. All these circumstances 
brought the busy Laird of Ellangowan into discredit, 
which was the more general on account of his for¬ 
mer popularity. F.ven his lineage was brought up 
in iudgnient against him. They thought “ naething 
of what the like of Greenside or Buriiville or View- 
forth might do, that were strangers in the country ; 
but Ellangowan, that had been a name amang them 
since the mirk Monanday, and lang before, —Aiju 
to be grinding the puir at that rate ! They ca d his 
grandfather the Wicked Laird ; but though he was 
whiles fractious aneuch when he got into roving 
company and had ta’en the drap drink, he would 
have scorned to gang on at this gate. Na, na, the 
muckle chumlay in the Auld Place reeked like a 


killogie in his time, and there were as mony puir 
folk ri'dng at the banes in the court and about the 
door as there were gentles in the ha. And the 
leddy, on ilka Christmas night as it came round, 
gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body about, 
in honour of the twelve apostles like. They were 
fond to ca’ it papistrie; but I think our great folk 
might take a lesson frae the papists whiles. They 
gie another sort o’ help to puir folk than just ding¬ 
ing down a saxpence in the brod on the Sabbath, 
and kilting and scourging and drumming them a’ 
the sax days o’ the week besides.” 

Such was the gossip over the good twopenny in 
every alehouse within three or four miles of Ellan¬ 
gowan, that being about the diameter of the orbit 

in which our friend Godfrey Bertram, Esq., J. P, 
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must be considered as the principal luminary. Still 
greater scope was given to evil tongues by the re¬ 
moval of a colony of gypsies, with one of whom 
our reader is somewhat acquainted, and who had 
for a great many years enjoyed their chief settle¬ 
ment upon the estate of Ellaugowan. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Come, princes of the ragged regiment, 

You of the blood ! Pngg, my most upright lord. 
And these, what name or title e'er they bear, 
Jarhnan, or Patrico, Cranke or Clnpper-dmlgeon, 
FraUr or Abram-man ,— I speak of all. 

Btgyar'$ Bush. 


Although the character of those gypsy tribes 
which formerly inundated most of the nations of 
Europe, and which in some degree still subsist 
among them as a distinct people, is generally un¬ 
derstood, tho reader will pardon my saying a few 
words respecting their situation in Scotland. 

It is well known that the gypsies were at an 
early period acknowledged as a separate and inde¬ 
pendent race by one of tlie Scottish monarchs, and 
that they were less favourably distinguished by a 
subsequent law, whicli rendered the character of 
gypsy equal, in the judicial balance, to that of com¬ 
mon and habitual thief, and prescribed his punish¬ 
ment accordingly. Notwithstanding the severity of 
this and other statutes, the fraternity prospered 
amid the distresses of the country, and received 
large accessions from among those whom famine, 
oppression, or the sword of war had deprived of the 
ordinary means of subsistence. They lost, in a great 
measure, by this intermixture the national charac¬ 
ter of Egyptians, and became a mingled race, hav- 
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ing all the idleness and predatory habits of their 
Eastern ancestors, with a ferocity whicli they pro¬ 
bably borrowed from the men of the North who 
joined their society. They travelled in different 
bands, and had rules among themselves by which 
each tribe was confined to its own district. The 
slightest invasion of the precincts which had been 
assigned to another tribe produced desperate skir¬ 
mishes, in which there was often mucli blood shed. 

Ihe patriotic Eletcher of Saltoun drew a picture 
of these banditti about a century ago, which my 
readers w'ill peruse with astonishment. 

“There are at tltis day in Scotland — besides a 
great many poor families very meanly provided for 
by tlie church-boxes, with others, who, by living on 
bad food, fall into various diseases — two hundred 
thousand peoj>]e begging from door to door. These 
are not only no way ad\ antageous, but a very grievous 
burden to so poor a country. And tliougli tlie number 
of them be perhaps double to what it was formerly, 
by reason of this present great distress, yet in all 
times there have been about one hundred thousand of 
those vagabonds, who have lived without any regard or 
subjection either to the laws of tlie land, or even tliose 
of God and nature. . . . No magistrate could ever 
discover, or be informed \\hich way one in a hundred 
of tliese wretches died, or that ever they were baptized. 
IVIany murders have been discovered among them; 
and they are not only a most unspeakable opj>ression to 
poor tenants, — who, if the}’ give not bread, or some 
kind of provision,to perhaps forty such villains in one 
day, are sure to be insulted by them, —but they rob 
many poor people who live in houses distant from any 
neighbourhood. In years of plenty many thousands of 
them meet together in the mountains, where they 
feast and riot for many days; and at country weddings, 
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markets, burials, and other the like public occasions, 
they are to be seen, both man and woman, perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together.” 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented 
in this extract, and which Fletcher himself, though 
the energetic and eloquent friend of freedom, 
saw no better mode of correcting tlian by in¬ 
troducing a system of domestic slavery, the progress 
of time and increase both of the means of life and 
of the power of the laws gradually reduced this 
dreadful evil within more narrow bounds. The 
tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds — for by all these 
denominations such banditti were known —became 
few in number, and many were entirely rooted out. 
Still, however, a sufficient number remained to give 
occasional alarm and constant vexation. Some rude 
handicrafts w'ere entirely resigned to these itine¬ 
rants, particularly the art of trencher-making, of 
manufacturing horn spoons, and the whole mystery 
of the tinker. To these they added a petty trade 
in the coarse sorts of earthenware. Such were 
their ostensible means of livelihood. Each tribe 
had usually some fixed place of rendezvous, which 
they occasionally occupied and considered as their 
standing camp, and in the vicinity of which they 
generally abstained from depiedation. They had 
even talents and accomplishments which made them 
occasionally useful and entertaining. Many culti¬ 
vated music with success; and the favourite fiddler 
or piper of a district was often to be found in a 
gypsy town. They understood all out-of-door 
sports, especially otter-hunting, fishing, or finding 
game. They bred the best and boldest terriers, and 
sometimes had good pointers for sale. In winter, 
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the women told fortunes, the men showed tricks of 
legerdemain; and these accomplishments often 
helped to while away a wearv or stormy evening in 
the circle of the “ farmer’s ha’.” The'wildness of 
their character, and the indomitable pride with 
which they despised all regular labour, commanded 
a certain awe, which was not diminished by the 
consideration that these strollers were a vindictive 
race, and were restrained by no check, either of fear 
or conscience, from taking desperate vengeance 
upon those who had offended them. These tribes 
were, in short, the Pariahs of Scotland, living like 
wild Indians among European settlers, and, like 
them, judged of rather by their own customs, habits, 
and opinions, than as if they had been members of 
the civilized part of the community. Some hordes 
of them yet remain, chiefly in such situations as 
afford a ready escape either into a waste country or 
into another jurisdiction. Nor are the features of 
their character much softened. Their numbers, 
however, are so greatly diminished that, instead of 
one hundred thousand, as calculated hv Fletcher, it 
would now perhaps be impossible to collect above 
five hundred throu«;hout all Scotland. 

A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Merri- 
lies appertained, had long been as stationary as 
their habits permitted in a glen upon the estate of 
Ellangowan. They had there erected a few huts, 
which they denominated their “ city of refuge,” and 
where, when not absent on excursions, they har¬ 
boured unmolested, as the crows that roosted in the 
olfl ash-trees around them. They had been such 
long occupants that they were considered in some 
degree as proprietors of the wretched shealings 
which they inhabited. This protection they were 
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said anciently to have repaid by service to the laird 
in war, or, more frequently, by infesting or plunder¬ 
ing the lands of those neighbouring barons with 
whom he chanced to be at feud. Latterly, their 
services were of a more pacific nature. The women 
spun mittens for the lady, and knitted boot-hose for 
the laird, which were annually presented at Christ¬ 
mas with great form. The aged sibyls blessed tlie 
bridal bed of the laird when he married, and the 
cradle of the heir when born. The men repaired 
her ladyship’s cracked china, and assisted the laird 
in his sporting parties, wormed his dogs, and cut the 
ears of his terrier puppies. The children gathered 
nuts in the woods, and cranberries in the moss, and 
mushrooms on the pastures, for tribute to the Place. 
These acts of voluntary service and acknowledg¬ 
ments of dependence were rewarded by protection 
on some occasions, connivance on others, and broken 
victuals, ale, and brandy when circumstances called 
for a display of generosity ; and this mutual inter¬ 
course of good offices, which had been carried on 
for at least two centuries, rendered the inhabitants 
of Derncleugh a kind of privileged retainers upon 
the estate of P2llangowan. “ The knaves ” were the 
laird’s “ exceeding good friends; ” and he would 
have deemed himself very ill used if his counte¬ 
nance could not now and tlien have borne them out 
against the law of the country and the local magis¬ 
trate. But this friendly union was soon to be 
dissolved. 

The community of Derncleugh, who cared for no 
rogues but their own, were wholly without alarm 
at the severity of the justice’s proceedings towards 
other itinerants. They had no doubt that he deter¬ 
mined to suffer no mendicants or strollers in the 
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country but what resided on his own property and 
practised their trade by liis immediate permission, 
implied or expressed. Xor was Mr. Bertram in a 
hurry to exert his newly acquired authority at the- 

expense of these old settlers. But he was driven 
on by circumstances. 

At the quarter-sessions our new justice was pub¬ 
licly upbraided by a gentleman of the opposite party 
in county politics that, while he affected a great 
zeal for the public police, and seemed andutious of 
the fame of an active magistrate, he fostered a tribe 
of tlie greatest rogues in the country, and permitted 
them to harbour within a mile of the house of Ellan- 
gowan. To this there was no rejdy, for the fact 
was too evident and well known. The laird digested 
the taunt as he best could, and in his way home 
amused himself with speculations on the easiest 
method of ridding himself of tliese vagrants, who 
brought a stain upon his fair fame as a magistrate. 
Just as he had resolved to take the first opportunity 
of quarrelling with the Pariahs of iJerncleugh, a 
cause of provocation presented itself. 

Since our friend’s advancement to be a conserva¬ 
tor of the peace, he had caused tlie gate at the head 
of his avenue, which formerly, having only one 
hinge, remained at all times hospitably open, — he 
had caused this gate, I say, to be newly liung and 
handsomely painted. He had also shut up with 
paling, curiously twisted with furze, certain holes 
in the fences adjoining, through which the gypsy 
boys used to scramble into the plantations to gatlier 
birds’ nests, the seniors of the village to make a 
short cut from one point to another, and the lads 
and lasses for evening rendezvous,—all without 
offence taken, or leave asked. But these halcyon 
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days were now to have an end, and a minatory in¬ 
scription on one side of the gate intimated i)rose- 
cution according to law ” (the painter had spelled it 
“persecution," — luii vciut hicii lo-iitvcy to all ^\ho 
should be found trespassing on these enclosures. 
On the other side, for uniformity’s sake, was a pre¬ 
cautionary annunciation of spring-guns and man- 
traps of such formidable powers that, said the 
rubric, with an emphatic nota hene, “ if a man goes 
in, they will break a horse’s leg.” 

In dehance of these threats, six well-grown gypsy 
boys and girls were riding cock-horse upon the new 
gate, and plaiting May-llowers which it was but too 
evident had been gathered within the forbidden 
precincts. With as much anger as he was capable 
of feeling, or perhaps of assuming, the laird com¬ 
manded them to descend: they paid no attention to 
his mandate; he then began to pull them down 
one after another: they resisted, passively at least, 
each sturdy bronzed varlet making himself as Imavy 
as he could, or climbing up as fast as he was 
dismounted. 

The laird then called in the assistance of his ser¬ 
vant, a surly fellow, who had immediate recourse 
to his horsewhip. A few lashes sent the party 
a-scampering; and thus commenced the first breach 
of the peace between the house of Ellangowan and 
the gypsies of Derncleugh. 

The latter could not for some time imagine that 
the war was real, until they found that their chil¬ 
dren were horsewhipped by the grieve when found 
trespassing; that their asses were poinded by the 
ground-officer when left in the plantations, or even 
when turned to graze by the road-side, against the 
provision of the Turnpike Acts; that the constable 
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began to make curious inquiries into their mode of 
gaming a livelihood, and expressed his surprise that 
the men should sleep in the hovels all day. and be 
abroad the greater part of the night. 

When matters came to this point, the gypsies, 
■without scruple, entered upon measures of retalia¬ 
tion. Ellangowan’s hen-roosts were plundered, his 
linen stolen from the lines or bleaching-ground, Ins 
fishings poached, his dogs kidnapped, his growing 
trees cut or barked. Much petty mischief was 
done, and some evidently for the mischief's sake. 
On the other hand, warrants went forth, without 
mercy, to pursue, search for, take, and apprehend; 
and notwithstanding their dexterity, one or two of 
the depredators were unable to avoid conviction. 
One, a stout y'oung fellow who sometimes had gone 
to sea a-fisliing, was handed over to the captain of 

the impress service at D -; two children were 

soundly flogged, and one Egyptian matron sent to 
the house of correction. 

Still, however, the gypsies made no moticn to 
leave the spot which they had so long inhabited, 
and ]\Ir. Bertram felt an unwillingness to deprive 
them of their ancient “city of refuge;” so that the 
petty warfare we have noticed continued for several 
months, without increase or abatement of hostilities 
on cither side. 



CHAPTER VTII. 


So the red Indian, by Ontario’s side, 

Nursed hardy ou the brindlccl panther s hide, 

As fades his swarthy race, whh anguish secs 
The white man's cottage rise beneath the trees ; 

He leaves the shelter of his native wood, 

He leaves the murmur of Ohio’s flood, 

And forward rushing in indignant grief. 

Where never foot has trod the fallen leaf, 

He bends his course where twilight reigns sublime, 

O'er forests silent since the birth of time. 

Scenet of Infancy 

In tracing the rise and progress of the Scottish 
Maroon war (8), we mnst not omit to mention that 
years had rolled on, and that little Harry Bertram, 
one of the hardiest and most lively children that 
ever made a sword and grenadier’s cap of rushes, 
now approached his fifth revolving birthday. A 
hardihood of disposition, which early developed it¬ 
self. made him already a little wanderer ; he was 
well acquainted with every patch of lea ground and 
dingle around Ellangowan, and could tell in his 
broken language upon what “baulks” grew the 
bonniest flowers, and what copse had the ripest 
nuts. He repeatedly terrified his attendants by 
clambering about the ruins of the old castle, and 
had more than once made a stolen excursion as far 
as the gypsy hamlet. 

On these occasions he was generally brought 
back by Meg Merrilies, who, though she could not 
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be prevailed upon to enter the Place of Ellangowan 
after her nephew had been given up to the press- 
gang, did not apparently extend her resentment to 
the child. On the contrary, slie often contrived to 
waylay him in his walks, sing him a gypsy song, 
give him a ride upon her jackass, and thrust into 
his pocket a piece of gingerbread or red-cheeked 
apple. This womans ancient attachment to the 
family, repelled and checked in every otlier direc¬ 
tion, seemed to rejoice in having some object on 
which it could yet repose and expand itself. She 
prophesied a hundred times " that young ]\Ir. Harry 
N^ould be the pride o’ the family, and there hadna 
been sic a sprout frae the auld aik since the death 
of Arthur Mac-Dingawaie, that was killed in the 
battle o’ the Bloody Bay ; as for the present stick, 
it was good for naething but firewood.” On one 
occasion, when the child was ill, she lay all night 
below the window, chanting a rhyme which she 
believed sovereign as a febrifuge, and could neither 
be prevailed upon to enter the house nor to leave 
the station she had chosen till she was informed 
that the crisis was over. 

The affection of this woman became matter of 
suspicion, not indeed to the laird, who was never 
hasty in suspecting evil, but to his wife, who had in¬ 
different health and poor spirits. Slie was now far 
advanced in a second i)regnancy, and as she could 
not walk abroad herself, and the woman who at¬ 
tended upon Harry was young and thoughtless, she 
prayed Dominie Sampson to undertake the task of 
watching the boy in his rambles, when he should not 
be otherwise accompanied. The Dominie loved his 
yoting charge, and was enraptured with his own 
success in having already brought him so far in his 
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learning as to spell words of three syllables. The 
idea of this early prodigy of 

off by the gypsies, like a second Adam Smith 
was not to be tolerated; and 

the charge was contrary to all his habits of life, h 
readily undertook it, and might be seen stalking 
about, with a mathematical problem 111 his head, 
and his eye upon a child of five years old, whose 
rambles led him into a hundred awkward situations. 
Twice was the Dominie chased by a cross-grained 
cow once he fell into the brook crossing at the 
stepping-stones, and another time was bogged up to 
the middle in the slough of Lochend, in attempting 
to gather a water-lily for the young laird. It was 
the opinion of the village matrons who relieved 
Sampson on the latter occasion “that the laird 
might as weel trust the care o’ his bairn to a po- 
tatoe bogle; ” but the good Dominie bore all his 
disasters with gravity and serenity equally imper¬ 
turbable. “ Pro-di-gi-oiis! ” was the only ejaculation 
they ever extorted from the much-enduring man. 

The laird had by this time determined to make 
root-and-branch work with the Maroons of Dern- 
cleugh. The old servants shook their heads at his 
proposal, and even Dominie Sampson ventured upon 
an indirect remonstrance. As, however, it was 
couched in the oracular phrase, “ Ne moveas Came- 
rinam,” (9) neither the allusion nor the language 
in which it was expressed was calculated for Mr. 
Bertram’s edification, and matters proceeded against 
the gypsies in form of law. Every door in the 
hamlet was chalked by the ground-officer, in token 


^ The father of Economical Philosophy was, when a chihl, ac¬ 
tually carried off by gypsies, and remained some hours in their 
possession. 
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of a formal warning to remove at next term. Still, 
however, they showed no symptoms either of sub¬ 
mission or of compliance. At length the term-day, 
the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and violent measures 
of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of 
peace-officers, sufficient to render all resistance vain, 
charged the inliabitants to depart by noon ; and as 
they did not obey, the officers, in terms of their 
warrant, proceeded to unroof the cottages and pull 
down the wretched doors and windows, — a sum¬ 
mary and effectual mode of ejection still practised 
in some remote parts of Scotland when a tenant 
proves refractory. The gypsies, for a time, beheld 
the work of destruction in sullen silence and in¬ 
activity ; then set about saddling and loading their 
asses, and making preparations for their departure. 
These were soon accomplished, where all had the 
habits of wandering Tartars ; and they set forth 
on their journey to seek new settlements, where 
tlieir patrons should neither be of the quorum, nor 
custos rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Ellan- 
gowan from attending in person to see his tenants 
expelled. He left the executive part of tlie busi¬ 
ness to the officers of the law, under the immediate 
direction of Frank Kennedy, a supervisor, or rid¬ 
ing-officer, belonging to the excise, who had of late 
become intimate at the Place, and of whom we 
shall have more to say in the next cliapter. Mr. 
Bertram liimself chose that day to make a visit to 
a friend at some distance. But it so happened, 
notwithstanding his precautions, that he could not 
avoid meeting his late tenants during their retreat 
from his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep 
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ascent, upon the verge of the Ellangowan estate 
that Mr. Bertram met the gypsy procession, hour 

or five men 

in long, loose great-coats that hid their tall, slender 
figures, as the large slouched hats, drawn over their 

brows, concealed their wild features, dark eps and 

swarthy faces. Two of them carried long fowling- 
pieces, one wore a broadsword without a sheatli 
Ld all had the Highland dirk, though they did not 
wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. .Be¬ 
hind them followed the train of laden asses and 
small carts, or tumblers.” as they were called m 
that country, on which were laid the decrepit and 
the helpless, the aged and infant part of the exiled 
community. The women in their red cloaks and 
straw hats, the elder children with bare heads and 
bare feet and almost naked bodies, had the im¬ 
mediate care of the little caravan. The road was 
narrow, running between two broken banks of 
sand, and Mr. Bertram’s servant rode forward, 
smacking his whip with an air of authority, and 
motioning to the drivers to allow free passage to 
their betters. His signal was unattended to. He 
then called to the men who lounged idly on before, 

“ Stand to your beasts’ heads, and make room for 
the laird to pass.” 

“He shall have his share of the road.” answered 
a male gypsy from under his slouched and large- 
brimmed hat, and without raising his face, “ and 
he shall have nae mair; the highway is as free to 
our cuddies as to his gelding.” 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even 
menacing, Mr. Bertram thought it best to put his 
dignity in his pocket, and pass by the procession 
q^uietly, on such space as they chose to leave for his 
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accommodation, which was narrow enough. To 
cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling 
of the want of respect with which he was treated, 
lie addressed one of the men, as he passed him 
without any show of greeting, salute, or recognition. 
“ Giles Baillie/’ he said, “ liave you lieard that your 
son Gabriel is well ? ” (The question respected the 
young man who had been pressed.) 

“If I had heard otherwise,” said the old man, 
looking up witli a stern and menacing countenance, 
“you should have heard of it too.’' And he plodded 
on his way, tarrying no furtlier question.^ When 
the laird had pressed on with difliculty among a 
crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former 
occasions marked his approach with the reverence 
due to that of a superior being, but in which he 
now only read hatred and contempt, and had got 
clear of the throng, he could not help turning his 
horse and looking back to mark the progress of 
their march. The group would have been an ex¬ 
cellent subject for the pencil of Calotte. The van 
had already reached a small and stunted thicket, 
which was at the bottom of the hill, and which 
gradually liid the line of march until tlie last 
stragglers disappeared. 

His sensations were bitter enough. The race, 
it is true, which he had thus summarily dismissed 
from their ancient place of refuge was idle and 
vicious; but had he endeavoured to render them 
otlierwise ? They were not more irregular charac¬ 
ters now than they had been wliile they were 
admitted to consider themselves as a sort of sub¬ 
ordinate dependents of his family; and ought the 
mere circumstance of his becoming a magistrate to 

1 This auecdotc is a literal fact. 
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have made at once such a change in his conduct 
towards them? Some means of reformation ought 
at least to have been tried, before sending seven 
families at once upon the wide world, and depriv¬ 
ing them of a degree of countenance which witli- 
held them at least from atrocious guilt. Tliere was 
also a natural yearning of heart on parting with so 
many known and familiar faces ; and to tliis feel¬ 
ing Godfrey Bertram was peculiarly accessible, from 
I the limited qualities of his mind, which sought 
its principal amusements among the petty objects 
around him. As he was about to turn his horse’s 
head to pursue his journey, ^leg Merrilies, who had 
lagged behind the troop, unexpectedly presented 
herself. 

She was standing upon one of those high, precipi- 
I tous banks which, as we before noticed, overhung 
the road; so that she was placed considerably 
higher than Ellangowan, even though he was on 
horseback; and her tall figure, relieved against the 
I clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural stat- 

I ure. We have noticed that there was in her gen¬ 

eral attire, or rather in her mode of adjusting it, 
somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully adopted, 

I perhaps, for the purpose of adding to the effect of 
her spells and predictions, or perhaps from some 
j traditional notions respecting the dress of her an¬ 
cestors. On this occasion she had a large piece of 
j red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form 
of a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes 
flashed with uncommon lustre. Her loim and 
I tangled black hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of 
I this singular head-gear. Her attitude was that of a 
sibyl in frenzy, and she stretched out, in her right 
fland, a sapling bough which seemed just pulled” 
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“ 1 '11 be d —d/’ said tlie groom, if she has 
not been cutting the young ashes in the Dukit 
park !" The laird made no answer, but continued 
to look at the figure which was thus perched above 
liis path. 

" Hide your ways,” said the gypsy, “ride your 
ways, Laird of Ellangowan, ride your ways, Godfrey 
Bertram ! This day have ye quenched seven smok¬ 
ing hearths,—see if the fire in your ain parlour 
burn the blyther for that. Ye have riven the thack 
off seven cottar-houses, — look if your ain roof-tree 
stand the faster. Ye may stable your stirks in the 
shealings at Derncleugh, — see that the hare does 
not couch on the liearthstane at Ellangowan. Ride 
your ways, Godfrey Bertram, — what do ye glower 
after our folk for ? There's thirty hearts tliere 
that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had wanted 
sunkets,^ and spent their life-blood ere ye had 
scratched your finger. Yes, tliere's thirty yonder, 
from the auld wife of an hundred to the babe that 
was born last week, that ye have turned out o’ their 
bits o’ bields, to sleep with the tod and the black¬ 
cock in the muirs ! Ride your ways, Ellangowan. 
Our bairns are hinging at our weary backs: look 
that your braw cradle at hame be the fairer spread 
up. — not that I am wishing ill to little Harry, or to 
the babe that's yet to be born, —God forbid, — and 
make them kind to the poor, and better folk than 
their father ! And now, ride e’en your ways; for 
these are the last words ye ’ll ever hear Meg 
Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise that I ’ll 
ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her 
hand, and flung it into the road. Margaret of 

1 Delicacies. 
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Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen- 
edged malediction, could not have turned from 
them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. 
The laird was clearing his voice to speak, and tlirust- 
ing his hand in his pocket to find a half-crown ; 
the gypsy waited neither for his reply nor his do¬ 
nation, but strode down the hill to overtake the 
caravan. 

Ellangowaii rode pensively home; and it was re¬ 
markable that he did not mention this interview 
to any of his family. The groom was not so re¬ 
served ; he told the story at great length to a full 
audience in the kitchen, and concluded by swear¬ 
ing that " if ever the Devil spoke by the mouth of 
a woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies 
that blessed day.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Paint Scotland greeting ower her thrissle. 

Her niutc'hkiu stoup sus tooin’s a whistle. 

And d—u’d excisemen in a hustle, 

Seizing a stell; 

Triumphant crushin't like a musscll, 

Or lampit-shell. 

Burns. 

During the period of Mr. Bertram’s active magis¬ 
tracy he did not forget the affairs of the revenue. 
Smuggling, for which the Isle of Man then afforded 
peculiar facilities, was general, or rather universal, 
all along the southwestern coast of Scotland. Al- 
most all the common people were engaged in these 
practices ; the gentry connived at them, and the 
officers of the revenue were frequently discounte¬ 
nanced in the exercise of their duty by those 
who should have protected them. 

There was at this period employed as a riding 
officer, or supervisor, in that part of the country, a 
certain Francis Kennedy, already named in our nar¬ 
rative, — a stout, resolute, and active man, who liad 
made seizures to a great amount, and was propor¬ 
tionately hated by tliose who had an interest in the 
fair trade,” as they called the pursuit of these con¬ 
traband adventurers. This person was natural son 
to a gentleman of good family, owing to which cir¬ 
cumstance, and to his being of a jolly, convivial dis¬ 
position, and singing a good song, he was admitted 
to the occasional society of the gentlemen of the 
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country, and was a member of several of their clubs 
for practising athletic games, at which lie was x>ar- 
ticularly expert. 

At Ellangowan, Kennedy was a frequent and al¬ 
ways an acceptable guest. His vivacity relieved 
Hr. Bertram of the trouble of thought, and the 
labour which it cost him to support a detailed 
communication of ideas ; while the daring and dan¬ 
gerous exploits which he had undertaken in the dis¬ 
charge of his office, formed excellent conversation. 
To all these revenue adventures did the Laird of 
Ellangowan seriously incline, and the amusement 
which he derived from Kennedy’s society formed 
an excellent reason for countenancing and assisting 
the narrator in the execution of his invidious and 
hazardous duty. 

Frank Kennedy, he said, was a gentleman, 
thou"h on the wrang side of tlie blanket,— he was 
connected with the family of Ellangowan through 
the house of Glengubble. The last Laird of Glen- 
gubble would have brought the estate into the El- 
langowau line ; but happening to go to Harrigate, 
he there met with Miss Jean Hadaway, — “ by the 
by, the Green Dragon at Harrigate is the best 
house of the t\va. But for Frank Kennedv, he’s in 
one sense a gentleman born,and it’s a shame not to 
support him against these blackguard smugglers.” 

After this league had taken place between judg- 
inent and execution, it chanced that Captain Dirk 
Hatteraick (lo)had landed a cargo of spirits and 
other contraband goods upon the beach not far from 
Ellangowan, and confiding in the indifference with 
which the laird had formerly regarded similar in¬ 
fractions of the law, he was neither very anxious 
to conceal nor to expedite the transaction. The 
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consequence was that Mr. Frank Kennedy, armed 
with a warrant from Ellangowan, and supported 
by some of the laird’s people wlio knew the coun¬ 
try, and by a party of military, poured down upon 
the kegs, bales, and bags, and after a desperate 
affray, in which severe wounds were given and re¬ 
ceived, succeeded in clapping the broad arrow upon 
the articles and bearing them off in triumph to the 
next custom-house. Dirk Hatteraick vowed, in 
Dutch, German, and English, a deep and full re¬ 
venge, both against tlie gauger and his abettors ; 
and all wlio knew him thought it likely he would 
keep his word. 

A few days after the departure of the gypsy tribe, 
Mr. Bertram asked his lady one morning at break¬ 
fast whether this was not little Harry’s birthday ? 

“ Five years auld exactly, this blessed day,” an¬ 
swered the lady ; “so we may look into the English 
gentleman’s paper.” 

Mr. Bertram liked to show his authority in trifles. 

“No, my dear, not till to-morrow. The last time 
I was at quarter sessions, the sheriff told us that 
dies — that dies inceptus — In short, you don’t un¬ 
derstand Latin, but it means that a term-day is not 
begun till it’s ended.” 

“That sounds like nonsense, my dear.” 

“May be so, my dear: but it may be very good 
law for all that. I am sure, speaking of term-days, 

I wish, as Frank Kennedy says, that Whitsunday 
would kill ^Martinmas and be hanged for the mur¬ 
der ; for there I have got a letter about that interest 
of Jenny Cairns’s, and deil a tenant’s been at the 
Place yet wi’ a boddle of rent, — nor will not till 
Candlemas. But, speaking of Frank Kennedy, I 
daresay he ’ll be here the day, for he was away 
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round to Wigton to warn a king’s ship that’s lying 
in the hay about Dirk Hatteraick’s higger being on 
the coast again, and he ’ll be back this day ; so we 11 
have a bottle of claret, and drink little Harry s 

health.” 

“I wish,” replied the lady, “Frank Kennedy 
would let Dirk Hatteraick alane. What needs he 
make himself inair busy than other folk? Cannot 
he sing his sang and take his drink and draw his 
salary, like Collector Snail, honest man, that never 
fashes onybody ? And I wonder at you, Laird, for 
meddling and making. Did we ever want to send 
for tea or brandy frae the Borough-town when Dirk 
Hatteraick used to come quietly into the bay ? 

“Mrs. Bertram, you know nothing of these mat¬ 
ters. Do you think it becomes a magistmte to let 
his own house be made a receptacle for smuggled 
goods ? Frank Kennedy will show you the penal¬ 
ties in the Act, and ye ken yoursell they used to put 
their run goods into the Auld Place of Ellangowan 
up by there.” 

“ Oh, dear, Mr. Bertram, and what the waur were 
the wa’s and the vault o’ the auld castle for having 
a whin kegs o’ brandy in them at an orra time ? I 
am sure ye were not obliged to ken onything about 
it; and what the waur was the king that the lairds 
here got a soup o’ drink, and the ladies their drap o’ 
tea, at a reasonable rate ? It’s a shame to them to 
pit such taxes on them ! And was na I much the better 
of these Flanders head and pinners that Dirk Hat¬ 
teraick sent me a’ the way from Antwerp ? It will 
be lang or the king sends me onything, or Frank 
Kennedy either. And then ye would quarrel with 
these gypsies too ! I expect every day to hear the 
barn-yard’s in a low.” 
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I tell you once more, my dear, you don’t un¬ 
derstand these things — and there's Frank Kennedy 
coming galloping up the avenue.” 

“Aweel! aweel! Ellangowan,” said the lady, 
raising her voice as the laird left the room, “I wish 
ye may understand them yoursell, that’s a’ !” 

From tliis nuptial dialogue the laird joyfully es¬ 
caped to meet his faithful friend Mr. Kennedy, who 
arrived in high spirits. “ For the love of life, El¬ 
langowan,” he said, “get up to the castle; you'll 
see that old fox Dirk Hatteraick, and liis Alajesty’s 
hounds in full cry after liim.” So saying, he flung 
his horse’s bridle to a boy, and ran up the ascent to 
tlie old castle, followed by the laird, and indeed by 
several others of tlie family, alarmed b}' the sound of 
guns from the sea, now distinctly heard. 

On gaining that part of the ruins which com¬ 
manded the most extensive outlook, they saw a 
lugger, with all her canvas crowded, standing across 
the bay, closely pursued by a sloop-of-war that kept 
firing upon the chase from her bows, which the 
lugger returned with her stern-chasers. “They’re 
but at long bowls yet,” cried Kennedy, in great ex¬ 
ultation, “ but they will be closer by and by. D—n 
him, he's starting his cargo ! I see the good Nantz 
pitching overboard, keg after keg! That’s ad—d 
ungenteel thing of Mr. Hatteraick, as I shall let him 
know by and by. Now, now, they’ve got the wind 
of him 1 That’s it, that’s it! Hark to him ! hark 
to him ! Now, my dogs ! Now, my dogs ! Hark 
to Ranger, hark ! ” 

“ I think,” said the old gardener to one of the 
maids, “the gauger’s —by which word the 
common people express those violent spirits which 
they tliink a presage of death. 
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Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, being 
piloted with great ability, and using every nau¬ 
tical shift to make her escape, had now reached, 
and was about to double, the headland which 
formed the extreme point of land on the left side 
of the bay, when, a ball having hit the yard in the 
shims, the mainsail fell upon the deck. The con¬ 
sequence of this accident appeared inevitable, but 
could not be seen by the spectators ; for the vessel, 
which had just doubled the headland, lost steer¬ 
age, and fell out of their sight behind the proinon- 
tor}\ The sloop-of-war crowded all sail to pursue ; 
but she had stood too close upon the cape, so that 
they were obliged to wear the vessel for fear of 
going ashore, and to make a large tack back into 
the bay. in order to recover sea-room enough to 
double the headland. 

“ They T1 lose her, by-, cargo and lugger, one 

or both,” said Kennedy; “ I must gallop away to 
the point of Warroch [this was the headland so often 
mentioned], and make them a signal where she has 
drifted to on the other side. Good-by for an hour, 
Ellangowan ; get out the gallon punch-bowl, and 
plenty of lemons. I ’ll stand for the French arti¬ 
cle by the time I come back, and we ’ll drink the 
young laird’s health in a bowl that would swim the 
collector’s yawl.” So saying, he mounted his horse 
and galloped off. 

About a mile from the house, and upon the verge 
of the woods, which, as we have said, covered a 
promontory terminating in the cape called the Point 
of Warroch, Kennedy met young Harry Bertram, 
attended by his tutor, Dominie Sampson. He had 
often promised the child a ride upon his galloway ; 
and from singing, dancing, and playing Punch for 
his amusement, was a particular favourite. He no 
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sooner came scampering np the path, than the hoy 
loudly claimed his promise ; and Kennedy, who saw 
no risk in indulging him, and wished to tease the 
Dominie, in whose visage he read a remonstrance, 
caught up Harry from the ground, placed him be¬ 
fore him, and continued his route ; Sampson’s " Per- 
adventure. Master Kennedy — ” being lost in the 
clatter of his horse’s feet. The pedagogue hesitated 
a moment wdiether he should go after them ; but 
Kennedy being a person in full confidence of the 
family, and with whom he himself had no delight 
in associating, being that he was addicted unto 
profane and scurrilous jests,” he continued his own 
walk at his own pace, till he reached the Place of 
Ellangowan. 

The spectators from the ruined walls of the castle 
were still watching the sloop-of-war, which at length, 
but not without the loss of considerable time, re¬ 
covered sea-room enough to weather the Point of 
Warroch, and was lost to their sight behind that 
wooded promontory. Some time afterwards the 
discharges of several cannon were heard at a dis¬ 
tance, a”id, after an interval, a still louder explosion, 
as of a vessel blown up, and a cloud of smoke rose 
above the trees and mingled with the blue sky. 
All then separated on their different occasions, 
auguring variously upon the fate of the smuggler, 
but the majority insisting that her capture w'as 
inevitable, if she had not already gone to the 

bottom. 

“ It is near our dinner-time, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Bertram to her husband : “ will it be lang before 

Mr. Kennedy comes back ? ” 

“I expect him every moment, my dear,” said the 
laird; “ perhaps he is bringing some of the officers 
of the sloop with him.” 
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“Jily stars, Mr. Bertram, why did not ye tell me 
this before, that we might have had the large round 
table ? And then, they ’re a’ tired o’ saut meat, 
and, to tell you the plain truth, a rump o’ beef is 
the best part of your dinner ; and then I wad have 
put on another gown, and ye wadna have been the 
waur o’ a clean neck-cloth yoursell. But ye de¬ 
light in surprising and hurrying one. I am sure I 
am no to baud out forever against this sort of going 
on ; but when folk’s missed, then they are moaned. 

“ Pshaw, pshaw ! deuce take the beef, and the 
gown and table, and the neck-cloth ; we shall do 
all very well. Where’s the Dominie, John ? [to a 
servant who was busy about the table.] Where s 


the Dominie and little Harry ? ” 

“ Mr. Sampson’s been at hame these twa hours 
and mair j but I dinna think Mr. Harry cam hame 


wi’ him.” 

“ Not come hame wi’ him ? ” said the lady. “ De^ 
sire Mr. Sampson to step this way directly.” 

“Mr. Sampson,” said she, upon his entrance, “is 
it not the most extraordinary thing in this world 
wide that you, that have free up-putting — bed, 
board, and washing — and twelve pounds sterling a 
year, just to look after that boy, should let him out 
of your sight for twa or three hours ? ” 

Sampson made a bow of humble acknowledgment 
at each pause which the angry lady made in her 
enumeration of the advantages of his situation in 
order to give more weight to her remonstrance, and 
then, in words which we will not do him the injus¬ 
tice to imitate, told how Mr. Francis Kennedy had 
assumed spontaneously the charge of Master Harry, 
in despite of his remonstrances iu the contrary. 

“ I am very little obliged to Mr. Francis Kennedy 
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for his pains,” said the lady, peevishly; “suppose 
he lets the boy drop from liis horse and lames him? 
or suppose one of the cannons comes ashore and 
kills him ? or suppose — ” 

“Or suppose, my dear,” said Ellangowan, “ -what 
is much more likely than anything else, that they 
have gone aboard the sloop or the prize, and are to 
come round the Point with the tide ? ” 

“ And then they may be drowned,” said the lady. 
“Verily,” said Sampson, “I thought Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy had returned an hour since. Of a surety I 
deemed I heard his horse’s feet.” 

“ That,” said John, with a broad grin, “ was Griz- 
zel chasing the humble-cow ^ out of the close.” 

Sampson coloured up to the eyes, — not at the 
implied taunt, whicli he would never have discov¬ 
ered, or resented if he had, but at some idea which 
crossed his own mind. “ I have been in an error,” 
he said ; “ of a surety I should have tarried for the 
babe.” So saying, he snatched his bone-headed 
cane and liat, and hurried away towards 'Warroch- 
wood faster than he was ever known to walk before 

or after. 

The laird lingered some time, debating the point 
with the lady. At length he saw the sloop-of-war 
again make her appearance ; but without approach¬ 
ing the shore, she stood away to the westward with 
alf lier sails set, and was soon out of sight. The 
lady’s state of timorous and fretful apprehension 
was so habitual that her fears went for nothing 
with her lord and master; but an appearance of 
disturbance and anxiety among the servants now 
excited his alarm, especially when he was called out 
of the room and told in priv'ate that Mr. Kennedy s 

* A cow without horns. 
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horse had come to the stable-door alone, with the 
saddle turned round below its belly, and the reins 
of the bridle broken; and that a farmer had in¬ 
formed them, in passing, that there was a smuggling 
lugger burning like a furnace on the other side of 
the"" Point of AVarroch, and that, though he had 
come through the wood, he liad seen or heard noth¬ 
ing of Kennedy or the young laird, “ only there 
was Dominie Sampson, gaun rampauging about, like 
mad, seeking for them.” 

All was now bustle at Ellangowan. The laird 
and his servants, male and female, hastened to the 
wood of AVarroch. The tenants and cottagers in 
the neighbourhood lent their assistance, partly out 
of zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats were manned 
to search the sea-shore, which, on the other side of 
the Point, rose into high and indented rocks. A 
vague suspicion was entertained, though too horri¬ 
ble to be expressed, that the child might have fallen 
from one of these clift’s. 

The evening had begun to close when the parties 
entered the wood and dispersed different ways in 
quest of the boy and his companion. The darken¬ 
ing of the atmosphere and the hoarse sighs of the 
November wind through the naked trees, the rust¬ 
ling of the withered leaves which strewed the 
glades, the repeated halloos of the different parties, 
which often drew them together in expectation of 
meeting the objects of their search, gave a cast of 
dismal sublimity to the scene. 

At length, after a minute and fruitless investi¬ 
gation through the wood, the searchers began to 
draw together into one body and to compare notes. 
The agony of the father grew beyond concealment, 
yet it scarcely equalled the anguish of the tutor. 
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"Would to God I had died for him!" the affection¬ 
ate creature repeated, in notes of the deepest dis¬ 
tress. Those who were less interested, rushed into 
a tumultuary discussion of chances and possibilities. 
Each gave his opinion, and each was alternately 
swayed by that of the others. Some thought the 
objects of their search had gone aboard the sloop; 
some that they had gone to a village at three miles’ 
distance; some whispered they might have been on 
board the lugger, a few planks and beams of which 
the tide now drifted ashore. 

At this instant a shout was heard from the beach, 
so loud, so shrill, so piercing, so different from every 
sound which the woods that day had rung to, that 
nobody hesitated a moment to believe that it con¬ 
veyed tidings, and tidings of dreadful import. All 
hurried to the place, and venturing without scruple 
upon paths which at another time they would have 
shuddered to look at, descended towards a cleft of 
the rock, where one boat’s crew was already landed. 

" Here, sirs, here, this way, for God’s sake ! This 
way, this way!" was the reiterated cry. Ellan- 
gowan broke through the throng which had already 
assembled at the fatal spot, and beheld the object 
of their terror. It was the dead body of Kennedy. 
At first sight he seemed to have perished by a fall 
from the rocks, which rose above the spot on wliich 
he lay, in a perpendicular precipice of a hundred 
feet above the beach. The corpse was lying lialf 
in, half out of the water; the advancing tide, rais¬ 
ing the arm and stirring the clothes, had given 
it at some distance the appearance of motion, so 
that those who first discovered the body thought 
that life remained. But every spark had been long 
extinguished. 
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“ My bairn: iny bairn ! ” cried the distracted 
father, “ where can he be ? ” A dozen inoutlis were 
opened to communicate hopes which no one telt. 
Someone at length mentioned — the gyps'es . In 
a moment Ellangowan had reascended the clitls, 
hang himself upon the first horse he met, and rode 
furiously to the huts at Derncleugh. All was 
there dark and desolate ; and as he dismounted to 
make more minute search, he stumbled over frag¬ 
ments of furniture which had been thrown out of 
the cottages, and the broken wood and thatch 
which had been pulled down by his orders. At 
that moment the prophecy, or anathema, of Meg 
Merrilies fell heavy on his mind. "You have 
stripped the thatch from seven cottages, — see 
that the roof-tree of your own house stand the 

surer!” . 

“Restore," he cried, “restore my bairn! Bring 

me back my son, and all shall be forgot and for¬ 
given !" As he uttered these words in a sort of 
frenzy, his eye caught a glimmering of light in one 
of the dismantled cottages, — it was that in which 
Meg Merrilies formerly resided. The light, which 
seemed to proceed from fire, glimmered not only 
through the window, but also through the rafters 
of the hut where the roofing had been torn oft. 

He flew to the place; the entrance was bolted. 
Despair gave the miserable father the strength of 
ten men ; he rushed against the door with such 
violence that it gave way before the momentum of 
his weight and force. The cottage was empty, but 
bore marks of recent habitation, — there was fire on 
the hearth, a kettle, and some preparation for food. 
As he eagerly gazed around for something that 
might confirm his hope that his child yet lived, al- 
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though in the power of those strange people, a man 
entered the hut. 

It was his old gardener. “Oh, sir,” said the old 
man, “such a night as this I trusted never to live 
to see ! Ye maun come to the Place directly.” 

“ Is my boy found ? Is he alive ? Have ye found 
Harry Bertram ? Andrew, have ye found Harry 
Bertram ? ” 

“ No, sir ; but — ” 

“Then he is kidnapped ! I am sure of it, Andrew, 

— as sure as tliat I tread upon earth ! She has 
stolen him, and 1 will never stir from tliis place till 
I have tidings of my bairn!” 

“ Oh, but ye maun come haine, sir, ye maun come 
liame ! We liave sent for the sherift’, and we ’ll set 
a watcli here a’ night, in case the gypsies return; 
but you, — ye maun come hanie, sir, for niy lady’s 
in the dead-thraw.” ^ 

Bertram turned a stupefied and unmeaning eye 
on the messenger who uttered tliis calamitous news; 
and repeating the words, “ in the dead-thraw,” as 
if he could not comprehend their meaning, suffered 
the old man to drag liim towards his horse. During 
the ride home, lie only said, “ Wife and bairn baith, 

— mother and son baith, —sair, sair to abide ! ” 

It is needless to dwell upon the new scene of 
agony which awaited him. The news of Kennedy’s 
fate had been eagerly and incautiously communi¬ 
cated at Ellangowan, with the gratuitous addition 
that doubtless “ he had drawn the young laird over 
the craig with him, though the tide had swept 
away the child’s body,—he was light, puir thing, 
and would flee farther into the surf.” 

Mrs. Bertram heard the tidings; she was far ad- 

1 Death agony. 
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vanced in her pregnancy; she fell into the pains of 
premature labour; and ere Ellangowan had recovered 
his agitated faculties so as to comprehend the full 
distress of his situation, he was the father of a fe¬ 
male infant, and a widower. 



CHAPTER X. 


But see, his face is black and full of blood, 

II is eyeballs farther out than wlieu he lived, 

Stariiiff full ghastly like a strangled man; 

His liair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling, 

His hands abroad displayed, as one that ga>ped 
And tugged for life, and was by stjvngth subdued. 

Henry VI., Part Second. 

The sheriff-depute of tlie county arrived at Ellan- 
gowan next morning by daybreak. To tliis pro¬ 
vincial magistrate the law of Scotland assigns 
judicial powers of considerable extent, and the task 
of inquiring into all crimes committed within his 
jurisdiction, the apprehension and commitment of 
suspected persons, and so forth.^ 

The gentleman who held the office in the shire 

of-at the time of this catastrophe was well 

born and well educated; and though somewhat 
pedantic and professional in his habits, he enjoyed 
general respect as an active and intelligent magis¬ 
trate. His first employment was to examine all 
witnesses whose evidence could throw light upon 
this mysterious event, and make up the written re¬ 
port, procH-verhal, or “ precognition,” as it is techni¬ 
cally called, which the practice of Scotland has sub¬ 
stituted for a coroner’s inquest. Under the sherilfs 
minute and skilful inquiry many circumstances ap- 

* The Scottish sheriff discharges, ou such occasions as that now 
mentioned, pretty much the same duty as a coroner. 
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peared which seemed incompatible with the ori¬ 
ginal opinion, that Kennedy had accidentally fallen 
from the cliffs. We shall briefly detail some of 
tliese. 

The body had been deposited in a neiglibouring 
fisher-hut, but without altering the condition in 
wliich it was found. This was the first object of 
the sherifl‘’s examination. Though fearfully crushed 
and mangled by the fall from such a height, the 
corpse was found to exhibit a deep cut in the head, 
which, in tlie opinion of a skilful surgeon, must have 
been inflicted by a broadsword or cutlass. The 
experience of this gentleman discovered other sus¬ 
picious indications. The face was much blackened, 
the eyes distorted, and the veins of the neck swelled. 
A coloured handkerchief, which the unfortunate 
man had worn round his neck, did not present the 
usual appearance, but was much loosened, and 
the knot displaced and dragged extremely tight; 
the folds were also compressed, as if it had been 
used as a means of grappling the deceased, and 
dragging him perhaps to the precipice. 

On the other hand, poor Kennedy’s purse was 
found untouched; and, what seemed yet more ex¬ 
traordinary, the pistols which he usually carried 
when about to encounter any hazardous adventure, 
were found in his pockets loaded. This appeared 
particularly strange, for he was known and dreaded 
by the contraband traders as a man equally fear¬ 
less and dexterous in the use of his weapons, of 
which he had given many signal proofs. The 
sheriff inquired whether Kennedy was not in the 
practice of carrying any other arms ? Most of Mr 
Bertram’s servants recollected that he generally had 
a couieau de chasse, or short hanger; but none such 
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was foiind upon tlie dead body, nor could those 

who had seen him on the morning of the fatal day, 

take it upon them to assert whether he then carried 
that weapon or not. 

Ihe corpse afforded no other indicia respecting 
the fate of Kennedy ; for though the clothes were 
mucli displaced, and the limbs dreadfully fractured, 
the one seemed the probable, the other the certain, 
consequences of such a fall. The hands of the de 
ceased were clenched fast, and full of turf and 
earth; but this also seemed equivocal. 

T-he magistrate then proceeded to the place where 
the corpse was first discovered, and made those who 
had found it give, upon the spot, a particular and 
detailed account of the manner in which it was 
lying. A large fragment of the rock appeared to 
have accompanied or followed the fall of the victim 
from the clifl above. It was of so solid and com¬ 
pact a substance that it had fallen without any 
great diminution by splintering, so that the sheriff 
was enabled, first, to estimate the weight by meas¬ 
urement, and then to calculate, from the appear¬ 
ance of the fragment, what portion of it had been 
bedded into the clilf from which it had descended. 
This was easily detected, by tlie raw aj)pearance of 
the stone where it had not been e.xposed to the at¬ 
mosphere. They tlien ascended the cliff and sur¬ 
veyed the place from whence the stony fragment 
had fallen. It seemed plain, fiom the appearance 
of the bed, that the mere weight of one man stand¬ 
ing upon the projecting part of the fragment, sup¬ 
posing it in its original situation, could not have 
destroyed its balance and precipitated it, with him¬ 
self, from the cliff. At the same time, it appeared 
to have lain so loose that the use of a lever, or the 
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combined strength of three or four men, might 
easily have hurled it from its position. The short 
turf about the brink of the precipice was much 
trampled, as if stamped by the heels of men in a 
mortal struggle or in the act of some violent exer¬ 
tion. Traces of the same kind, less visibly narked, 
guided the sagacious investigator to the verge of the 
copsewood. which, in that place, crept high up the 
.bank towards the top of the precipice. 

AVith patience and perseverance they traced these 
marks into the thickest part of the copse, — a route 
which no person would have voluntarily adopted, 
unless for the purpose of concealment. Here they 
found plain vestiges of violence and struggling, 
from space to space. Small boughs were torn down, 
as if grasped by some resisting wretch who was 
dragged forcibly along; the ground, where in the 
least degree soft or marshy, showed the print of 
many feet; there were vestiges, also, which might 
be those of human blood. At any rate, it was cer¬ 
tain that several persons must have forced their 
passage among the oaks, hazels, and underwood 
with which they were mingled; and in some places 
appeared traces as if a sack full of grain, a dead 
body, or something of that heavy and solid descrip¬ 
tion, had been dragged along the ground. In one 
part of the thicket there was a small swamp, the 
clay of which was whitish, being probably mixed 
with marl. The back of Kennedy’s coat appeared 
besmeared with stains of the same colour. 

At length, about a quarter of a mile from the 
brink of the fatal precipice, the traces conducted 
them to a small open space of ground very much 
trampled, and plainly stained with blood, although 
withered leaves had been strewed upon the spot, 
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and other means hastil}’ taken to efface the marks, 
which seemed obviously to have been derived from 
a desperate affray. On one side of this patch of 
open ground was found the sufferer’s naked hanger, 
which seemed to have been thrown into tlie thicket; 
on the other, the belt and sheath, wliich appeared 
to have been hidden with more leisurely care and 
precaution. 

The magistrate caused the foot-prints which. 
marked this spot to be carefully measured and ex¬ 
amined. Some corresponded to the foot of the 
unhappy victim; some were larger, some less, — in¬ 
dicating that at least four or five men had been 
busy around him. Above all, here, and liere only, 
were observed tlie vestiges of a child’s foot; and as 
it could be seen nowhere else, and the hard horse- 
track which traversed the wood of Warvoch was 
contiguous to the spot, it was natural to think that 
the boy might have escaped in that direction dur¬ 
ing the confusion. But as he was never heard of, 
the sheriff, who made a careful entry of all these 
memoranda, did not suppress his opinion that the 
deceased had met with foul play, and that the mur¬ 
derers, whoever they were, had posses.sed them¬ 
selves of the person of the child Harry Bertram. 

Every exertion was now made to discover the 
criminals. Suspicion hesitated between the smug¬ 
glers and the gypsies. The fate of Dirk Hatte- 
raick’s vessel was certain. Two men from the 
opposite side of "Warrocli Bay (so tlie inlet on the 
southern side of the Point of "Warroch is called) 
liad seen, tliough at a great distance, the lugger 
drive eastward, after doubling the headland, and, 
as they judged from her manoeuvres, in a disabled 
state. Shortly after, they perceived that she 
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grounded, smoked, and, finally, took fire. She 
as one of them expressed himself, “ in a light low 
(bright fiame), when they observed a king’s ship, 
with her colours up. heave in sight from behind 
the cape. The guns of the burning vessel dis¬ 
charged themselves as the fire reached them, and 
they saw her at length blow up, with a great ex¬ 
plosion. The sloop-of-war kept aloof for her own 
safety; and after hovering till the other exploded, 
stood away southward under a press of sail. Ihe 
sheriff anxiously interrogated these men whether 
any boats had left the vessel. Tliey could not say, 
— they had seen none ; but they might have put off 
in such a direction as placed the burning vessel,and 
the thick smoke which fioated landward from it, 
between their course and the witnesses’ observation. 

That the ship destroyed was Dirk Hatteraick’s, 
no one doubted. His lugger was well known on 
the coast, and had been expected just at this time. 
A letter from the commander of the king’s sloop, 
to whom the sheriff made application, put the mat¬ 
ter beyond doubt; he sent also an extract from his 
log-book of the transactions of the day, which inti¬ 
mated their being on the outlook for a smuggling lug¬ 
ger, Dirk Hatteraick master, upon the information 
and requisition of Francis Kennedy, of his Majesty’s 
excise service, and that Kennedy was to be upon the 
outlook on the shore, in case Hatteraick, who was 
known to be a desperate fellow, and had been re¬ 
peatedly outlawed, should attempt to run his sloop 
aground. About nine o’clock a. m. they discovered 
a sail which answered the description of Hatteraick's 
vessel, chased her, and after repeated signals to her to 
sliow colours and bring-to, fired upon her. The chase 
then showed Hamburgh colours and returned the 
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fire; and a running fight was maintained for three 
ours, when, just as tlie lugger was doubling the 
loint of Uarroch, they observed that the main^ard 
was shot in the slings, and that the vessel was dis¬ 
abled^ It was not m the power of the man-of-war’s 
men for some time to profit by this circumstance, 
o«ing to their having kept too much inshore for 
doubling the headland. After two tacks, they ac¬ 
complished this, and observed the chase on fire, and 
apparently deserted. The fire having reached some 
casks of spirits, which were placed on the deck, with 
Other combustibles, jirobably on purpose, burned 
with such fury that no boats diir.st approach the 
vessel, especially as her shotted guns were discharg- 
mg, one after another, by the heat. The captain 
had no doubt whatever that the crew had set the 
vessel on fire and escaped in their boats. After 
watching the conflagration till the ship blew up 
his Majesty’s sloop, the “Shark,” stood towards 
the Isle of Man, with the purpose of intercepting the 
retreat of the smugglers, who, though they might 
conceal themselves in the woods for a day or two, 
would probably take the first opportunity of en¬ 
deavouring to make for this asylum. But they 
never saw more of them than is above narrated. 

Such was tlie account given by William Pritchard, 
master and commander of his Majesty’s sloop-of- 
war Shark,” wlio concluded by regretting deeply 
that he had not had the happiness to fall in witli 
the scoundrels wlio had had the impudence to fire 
on his Majesty’s flag, and witli an assurance that 
should he meet Mr. Dirk Hatteraick in any future 
cruise he would not fail to bring him into port un¬ 
der his stern, to answer whatever might be alleged 
against hiir 
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As, therefore, it seemed tolerably certain that the 
men on board the lugger had escaped, the death of 
Kennedy, if he fell in with them in the woods, when 
irritated by the loss of their vessel, and by the share 
he had in it, was easily to be accounted for; and it 
was not improbable that to such brutal tempers, 
rendered desperate by their own circumstances, even 
the murder of the child, against whose father, as 
having become suddenly active in the prosecution of 
sinim^lers, Hatteraick was known to have uttered 
deep threats, would not appear a very heinous 
crime. 

Against this liypothesis it was urged that a crew 
of fifteen or twenty men could not have lain hidden 
upon the coast when so close a search took place 
immediately after the destruction of their vessel, or 
at least that if they had hid themselves in the 
woods, their boats must have been seen on the 
beach ; that in such precarious circumstances, and 
when all retreat must have seemed difficult, if not 
impossible, it was not to be thought that they 
would have all united to commit a useless murder 
for the mere sake of revenge. Those who held this 
opinion supposed either that the boats of the lugger 
had stood out to sea without being observed by tliose 
who were intent upon gazing at the burning vessel, 
and so gained safe distance before the sloop got 
round the headland, or else, that, the boats being 
staved or destroyed by the fire of the “ Shark ” dur¬ 
ing the chase, the crew had obstinately determined 
to perish with the vessel. What gave some counte¬ 
nance to this supposed act of desperation was that 
neither Dirk Hatteraick nor any of his sailors, all 
well-known men in the fair-trade, were again seen 
upon that coast, or heard of in the Isle^ot Man. 
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where strict inquiry was made. On the other hand, 
only one dead body, apparently that of a seaman 
killed by a cannon-shot, drifted ashore. So all 
that could be done was to register the names, de¬ 
scription, and appearance of the individuals belong¬ 
ing to the ship s company, and offer a reward for the 
apprehension of them or any one of them, extend¬ 
ing also to any person, not the actual murderer, 
who should give evidence tending to convict tliose 
who had murdered Francis Kennedy. 

Another opinion, which was also plausibly sup¬ 
ported, went to charge this horrid crime upon the 
late tenants of Derncleugh. They were known to 
have resented highly the conduct of the Laird of 
Ellangowan towards them, and to have used threat¬ 
ening expressions, which every one supposed them 
capable of carrying into effect. The kidnapping the 
child was a crime much more consistent with their 
habits than with those of smugglers, and his tem¬ 
porary guardian might have fallen in an attempt to 
protect him. Besides, it was remembered that Ken¬ 
nedy had been an active agent, two or three days 
before, in the forcible expulsion of these peoj)le 
from Derncleugh, and that harsh and menacing lan¬ 
guage had been exchanged between him and some 
of the Egyptian patriarchs on that memorable 
occasion. 

The sheriff received also the depositions of the 
unfortunate father and his servant concerning what 
had passed at their meeting the caravan of gypsies 
as they left the estate of Ellangowan. Tlie speech 
of Meg Merrilies seemed particularly suspicious. 
There was, as tlie magistrate observed in his law 
language, damnum minatum^ — a damage, or evil 
turn, threatened, —and malum secutum, — an evil 
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of the very kind predicted shortly afterwards fol¬ 
lowing. A young woman who had been gathering 
nuts fn Warroch wood upon the fatal day was also 
strongly of opinion, though she declined to make 
positive oath, that she had seen Meg Mernhes, at 
least a woman of her remarkable size and appear¬ 
ance, start suddenly out of a thicket. — she said she 
had called to her by name, but as the figure turned 
from her and made no answer, she was uncertain if 
it were the gypsy, or her wraith, and was afraid to 
go nearer to one who was always reckoned, in the 
vulgar phrase, “ no canny.” This vague story re¬ 
ceived some corroboration from the circumstance of 
a fire being that evening found in the gypsy's de¬ 
serted cottage. To this fact Ellangowan and his 
gardener bore evidence. Yet it seemed extravagant 
to suppose that had this woman been accessorj^ to 
such a dreadful crime she would have returned, 
that very evening on w'hich it was committed, to 
the place, of all others, where she was most likely 
to be sought after. 

Meg Merrilies was. however, apprehended and 
examined. She denied strongly having been either 
at Derncleugh or in the wood of AVarroch upon the 
day of Kennedy’s death, and several of her tribe 
made oath in her behalf that she had never quitted 
their encampment, which was in a glen about ten 
miles distant from Ellangowan. Their oaths were 
indeed little to be trusted to ; but what other evi¬ 
dence could be had in the circumstances ? There 
was one remarkable fact, and only one, w’hich arose 
from her examination. Her arm appeared to be 
slightly wounded by the cut of a sharp weapon, and 
was tied up with a handkerchief of Harry Bertram’s. 
But the chief of the horde acknowledged he had 
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«corrected her” that day ^vith his whinger, —she 
herself, and others, gave the same account of her 
hurt; and for the handkerchief, the quantity of 
linen stolen from Ellangowan during the last 
months of their residence on the estate easily ac¬ 
counted for It, without charging Meg with a more 
heinous crime. 

It was observed upon her examination that she 
treated the questions respecting the death of Ken¬ 
nedy, or “the gauger,” as she called liim, with in- 
difference, but expressed great and empliatic scorn 
and indignation at being supposed capable of in¬ 
juring little Harry Bertram. She was long confined 
in jail, under the hope that something might yet be 
discovered to throw light upon this dark and bloody 
transaction. Nothing, however, occurred, and Meg 
was at length liberated, but under sentence of ban¬ 
ishment from the county as a vagrant, common 
thief, and disorderly person. No traces of the boy 
could ever be discovered ; and at length, the story, 
after making much noise, was gradually given up 
as altogether inexplicable, and only perpetuated by 
the name of “ The Gauger’s Loup,” which was gen¬ 
erally bestowed on the cliff from which the unfor¬ 
tunate man had fallen, or been precipitated. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Knter J'one, as Chorus. 

I —that please some, try all; both joy and terror 
Of good and bad; that make and uiifohl error — 
Now take upon me, in the name of lime, 

To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me, or inv swift passage, that 1 slide 
O’er sixteen'vears, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide'gap. . 


Our narration is now about to make a large stride, 
and omit a space of nearly seventeen years, during 
which nothing occurred of any particular conse¬ 
quence with respect to the story we have under¬ 
taken to tell. The gap is a wide one ; yet if the 
reader’s experience in life enables him to look back 
on so many years, the space will scarce appear 
longer in his recollection than the time consumed 
in turning these pages. 

It was, then, in the month of November, about 
seventeen years after the catastrophe related in the 
last chapter, that, during a cold and stormy night, 
a social group had closed around the kitchen-fire 
cf. the Gordon Arms at Kippletringan, a small but 
comfortable inn kept by Mrs. Mac-Candlish in that 
village. The conversation which passed among 
them will save me the trouble of telling the few 
events occurring during this chasm in our history 
with which it is necessary that the reader should 
be acquainted. 
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Mrs. Mac-Candlish, throned in a comfortable easy- 
chair lined with black leather, was regaling her¬ 
self and a neighbouring gossip or two with a cup 
of genuine tea, and at the same time keeping a 
sharp eye upon her domestics as they went and 
came in prosecution of their various duties and com¬ 
missions. The clerk and precentor of tlie parisli 
enjoyed at a little distance liis Saturday night’s 
pipe, and aided its bland fumigation by an occa¬ 
sional sip of brandy-and-water. iJeaeon Bearcliff, 
a man of great importance in the village, combined 
the indulgence of both parties, — he liad his pipe 
and his tea-cup, the latter being laced with a little 
spirits. One or two clowns sat at some distance, 
drinking their twoi^enny-ale. 

“Are ye sure the parlour’s ready for them, and 
the fire burning clear, and the chimney no smok¬ 
ing?” said the hostess to a chambermaid. She was 
answered in the affirmative. “Ane wadna be un¬ 
civil to them, especially in their distress,” said she, 
turning to the deacon. 

“Assuredly not, Mrs. Alac-Caiullish; assuredly 
not. I am sure ony sma’ thing they might want 
frae niy shop, under seven or eight or ten pounds, 

I would book them as readily for it as the linst in 
the country. Do they come in the auld chaise ? ” 

“ I dare say no,” said the precentor; “ for ^fiss 
Bertram comes on the white powny ilka day to the 
kirk, — and a constant kirk-keeper she is, — and 
it’s a pleasure to hear her singing the psalms, ■win¬ 
some young thing.” 

“Ay, and the young Daird of Hazlewood rides 
hame half the road wi’ her after sermon,” said one 
of the gossips in company; “I 'wonder how auld 
Ilazlewood likes that.” 
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“Ikenna how he may like it now,” answered 
another of the tea-drinkers ; “ hut the day has been 
wlien Ellangowan wad hae liked as little to see his 
daughter taking up with their son.” 

“Ay, has been," answered the first, with some¬ 
what of emphasis. 

“ I am sure, neighbour Ovens,’ said the hostess, 

“ the Hazlewoods of Hazlewood, though they are 
a very glide auld family in the county, never 
thought, till within these twa score o’ years, of 
evening themselves till the Ellangowa!is. Wow, 
woman, the Bertrams of Ellangowan are the auld 
Bingawaies lang syne, — there is a sang about ane 
o’ them marrying a daughter of the King of Man; 
it begins, — 

Blytbe Bertram’s taVn him ower the faem, 

To wed a wife, and bring her hanie ; 

I daur say Mr. Skreigh can sing us the ballant.” 

“ Gudewife,” said Skreigh, gathering up his mouth, 
and sipping his tiff of brandy punch with great 
solemnity, “ our talents were gien us to other use 
than to sing daft auld sangs sae near the Sabbath 
day.” 

“ Hout fie, Mr. Skreigh ; I ’se warrant I hae heard 
you sing a blythe sang on Saturday at e’en before 
now. But as for the chaise. Deacon, it hasna been 
out of the coach-house since Mrs. Bertram died, 
that’s sixteen or seventeen years sin syne, — Jock 
Jabos is away wi’ a chaise of mine for them; I 
wonder he’s no come back. It’s pit mirk; but 
there’s no an ill turn on the road but twa, and the 
brigg ower Warroch burn is safe eneugh, if he hand 
to the right side. But then there’s Heavieside-brae, 
that’s just a murder for post-cattle ; but Jock kens 
the road brawly.” 
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A loud rapping was heard at the door. 

“That’s no them; I dinna hear the wheeia 
Grizzel, ye limmer, gang to the door.” 

a single gentleman,” whined out Grizzel; 
“ maun I take liim into the parlour ?” 

“Foul be in your feet, then; it’ll be some Eng¬ 
lish rider. Coming without a servant at tliis time 
o' niglit! Has the ostler ta’en the horse ? Ye may 
light a spunk o' fire in the red room.” 

I wish, Maain,” said the traveller, entering the 
kitchen, “you would give me leave to warm myself 
here, for the night is very cold.” 

His appearance, voice, and manner produced an 
instantaneous effect in his favour. He was a liand- 
some, tall, thin figure, dressed in black, as appeared 
when he laid aside his riding-coat; his age miglit 
be between forty and fifty, his cast of features grave 
and interesting, and his air somewhat military. 
Every point of his appearance and address bespoke 
the gentleman. Long liabit had given Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish an acute tact in ascertaining tlie quality 
of lier visitors, and proportioning lier reception 
accordingly. 

To every guest the appropriate speech was made, 

And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite, — 

“Your honour’s servant! Mister Smith, good-night.” 

On the present occasion she was low in her cour¬ 
tesy, and profuse in her apologies. The stranger 
begged liis horse might be attended to; she went 
out herself to school the liostler. 

“There was never a prettier bit o’ horse-flesh in 
the stable o’ tlie Gordon Arms,” said the man,— 
which information increased the landlady’s respect 
for the rider. Finding, on lier return, that the 
stranger declined to go into another apartment 
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(which, indeed, she allowed would he hut cold and 
smoky till the fire hleezed up), she installed lier 
guest hospitably hy the fireside, and oHered what 

refreshment her house afforded. 

“A cup of your tea, ^la’ani, if you will favour 

me.” 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish hustled about, reinforced lier 
teapot with hyson, and proceeded in her duties with 
her best grace. “ We have a very nice parlo^ir, sir, 
and everything very agreeable for gentlefolks; but 
it’s bespoke the-night for a gentleman and Ins 
daughter that are going to leave tliis part of the 
country, — ane of my chaises is gane for them, and 
will be back forthwith. They’re no sae weel in tlie 
warld as they liave been ; but w’e ’re a’ subject to 
ups and downs in this life, as your honour must 
needs ken. But is not the tobacco-reek disagree¬ 
able to your honour ? ” 

“ By no means, Ma’am ; I am an old campaigner, 
and perfectly used to it. Will you permit me to 
make some inquiries about a family in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ? ” 

The sound of wheels was now heard, and the 
landlady hurried to the door to receive her expected 
guests, but returned in an instant, followed by the 
postilion, — “No, they canna come at no rate, the 
laird’s sae ill.” 

“ But God help them,” said the landlady, “ the 
morn’s the term, — the very last day they can bide 
in the house; a* thing’s to be roupit.” 

“ Weel, but they can come at no rate, I tell ye; 
Mr. Bertram canna be moved.” 

“ What Mr. Bertram ? ” said the stranger, — “ not 
Mr. Bertram of Ellangowan, I hope ? ” 

“Just e’en that same, sir; and if ye be a friend 
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o’ his, ye have come at a time when lie’s sail 
bested.” 

“ I have been abroad for many years: is his 
health so much deranged?” 

“ Ay, and his affairs an’ a’,’’ said the deacon; 
“the creditors have entered into possession o’ the 
estate, and it’s for sale; and some that made tlie 
maist by him, — I name nae names, but Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish kens wha I mean [the landlady shook her 
head significantly], — they’re sairest on him e’en 
now. I have a sma’ matter due mysell, but I would 
rather have lost it than gane to turn the auld man 
out of his house, and him just dying.” 

“Ay, but,” said the parish-clerk, “Factor Glossin 
wants to get rid of the auld laird and drive on the 
sale, for fear the heir-male should cast up upon 
them ; for I have heard say if there was an heir- 
male, they couldna sell the estate for auld Ellan- 
gowan’s debt.” 

“ He had a son born a good many years ago,” said 
the stranger; “he is dead, I suppose?” 

“ Nae man can say for that,” answered the clerk, 
mysteriously. 

“ Head ! ” said the deacon ; “ I 'se warnint him 
dead lang syne, — he hasna been heard o’ these 
twenty years or thereby.” 

“ I wot weel it's no twenty years,” said the land¬ 
lady ; “ it’s no abune seventeen at the outside in 
this very month ; it made an unco noise ower a’ 
this country, — the bairn disappeared the very day 
that Supervisor Kennedy cam by his end. If ye 
kenn’d this country lang syne, your honour wad 
maybe ken Frank Kennedy the Supervisor. He 
was a heartsome, pleasant man, and company for 
the best gentlemen in the county, and muckle 
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mirth he’s made in this house. I was young then, 
sir, and newly married to Bailie Mac-Candlish, 
that’s dead and gone [a sigh] ; and inuckle fun I’ve 
had wi’ the supervisor. He was a daft dog. Oh, 
an he could hae hauden aff the smugglers a bit; but 
he was aye venturesome. And so ye see, sir, there 
was a king’s sloop down in Wigton Bay, and I rank 
Kennedy, he behooved to have her uj) to chase Dirk 
Hatteraick’s lugger, ^—ye’ll mind Dirk llatteraick. 
Deacon ? I daresay ye may have dealt wi’ him 
[the deacon gave a sort of ac(iuiescent nod and 
humph.] He was a daring chield, and he fought 
his ship till she blew up like peelings of ingans; 
and Frank Kennedy he had been the first man to 
board, and he was flung like a quarter of a mile ofl’, 
and fell into the water below the rock at Warroch 
Point, that they ca* the Gauger’s Loup to this day.” 

“ And Mr. Bertram’s child,” said the stranger, 
“what is all this to him?” 


“ On, sir, the bairn aye held an unca wark wi* 
the supervisor; and it was generally thought he 
went on board the vessel alang wi’ him, as bairns 
are aye forward to be in mischief.” 

“ No, no,” said the deacon, “ ye ’re clean out there, 
Luckie ; for the young laird was stown away by a 
randy gypsy woman they ca’d Meg Merrilies, — I 
miud her looks weel, — in revenge for Ellangowan 
having gar’d her be drumin’d through Kippletrin- 
gan for stealing a silver spoon.” 

” If ye ’ll forgie me. Deacon,” said the precentor 
“ye’re e’en as far wrang as the gudewife.” 


“And what is your edition of the story, sir? 
said the stranger, turning to him with interest. 


“That’s maybe no sae canny to tell,” said the 


precentor, with solemnity. 
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Upon being urged, however, to .speak out, he 
preluded with two or three large puffs of tobacco- 
smoke, and out of the cloudy sanctuary which these 
whifts formed arotind him, delivered the following 
legend, having cleared his voice with one or two 
hems, and imitating, as near as he could, the elo¬ 
quence which weekly thundered over his liead from 
the pulpit. 

“What we are now to deliver, my brethren,— 
hem, hem; I mean, my good friends, — was not 
done in a corner, and may serve as an answer to 
witch-advocates, atheists, and misbelievers of all 
kinds. Ye must know tliat the worshipful Laird 
of Ellangowan was not so preceese as lie might have 
been in clearing his land of witches (concerning 
wliom it is said, *Tliou shalt not sulVer a witcli to 
live ’), nor of those wlio had familiar spirits, and 
consulted with divination and sorcery and lots, 
which is the fashion with the Egyptians, as they 
ca’ themsells, and other unhappy bodies, in this our 
country. And the laird was three years married, 
without having a family ; and he was sae left to 
himsell that it was thought he held ower muckle 
troking and communing wi’ that Meg Merrilies, 
wha was the maist notorious witch in a’ Galloway 

and Dumfriesshire baith." 

“Aweel, I wot there’s something in that,” said 
Mrs. Mac-Candlish ; “ I’ve kenn’d hiin order her 
twa glasses o’ brandy in this very house. 

“ Aweel, gudewife, then the less I lee. Sae the 
lady was wi’ bairn at last, and in the night when 
she' should have been delivered, there comes to the 
door of the lia’ house —the Place of Ellangowan, 
as they ca’d — an ancient man, strangely habited, 
and asked for quarters. His head and his legs and 
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his arms were bare, although it was winter time o’ 
the year, and he had a gray beard three quarters 
lang. Weel, he was admitted; and when the lady 
was delivered, he craved to know the very moment 
of the hour of the birth, and he went out and con¬ 
sulted the stars. And when he came back, he 
tell’d the laird that the Evil One wad have power 
over the knave-bairn that was that night born, and 
he charged him that the babe should be bred up in 
the ways of piety, and that he should aye hae a 
godly minister at his elbow to pray wi the bairn 
and fo7' him. And the aged man vanished away, 
and no man of this country ever saw mair o’ him.” 

“Now, that will not pass,” said tlie postilion, 
who, at a respectful distance, was listening to the 
conversation, “ begging Mr. Skreigh’s and the com¬ 
pany’s pardon; there was no sae inony hairs on the 
warlock's face as there’s on Letter-Gae’s * ain at 
this moment; and he had as glide a pair o’ boots as 
a man need streik on his legs, and gloves too, — and 
I should understand boots by this time, I think.” 

"Whisht, Jock,” said the landlady. 

“Ay ? and what do ye ken o’ the matter. Friend 
Jabos?” said the precentor, contemptuously. 

“No muckle, to be sure, Mr. Skreigh, only that 
I lived within a penny-stane cast o’ the head o’ the 
avenue at Ellangowan, when a man cam jingling to 
our door that night the young laird was born, and 
my mother sent me, that was a haftlin callant, to 
show the stranger the gate to the Place, which, if 
he had been sic a warlock, he might hae kenn’d 
himsell, ane wad think; and he was a young, weel- 
faured, weel-dressed lad, like an Englishman. And 

^ The precentor is called by Allan Ramsay,— 

“ The Lelter-Gae of haly rhyme.” 
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I tell ye he had as gude a hat and boots and gloves 
as ony gentleman need to have. To be sure he did 
gie an awesome glance up at the auld castle, and 
there was some spae-wark gaed on, — I aye heard 
that; but as for his vanisliing, I held the stirrup 
mysell when he gaed away, and he gied me a round 
half-crown,—he was riding on a haick they ca’d 
Souple Sam; it belanged to the George at Dumfries, 
— it was a blood-bay beast, very ill o’ the spavin; 
I hae seen the beast baith before and since.” 

“Aweel, aweel, Jock,” answered Mr. Skreigh, 
with a tone of mild solemnity, our accounts diifer 
in no material particulars; but I had no knowl¬ 
edge that ye had seen the man. So ye see, my 
friends, that this soothsayer having prognosticated 
evil to the boy, his father engaged a godly minister 
to be with him morn and night.” 

“ Ay, that was him they ca’d Dominie Sampson,” 
said the postilion. 

“lie’s but a dumb dog that," observed the dea¬ 
con ; “ I have heard that he never could preach 
five words of a sermon endlang, for as lang as he 
has been licensed.” 

“Weel, but,” said the precentor, waving his 
hand, as if eager to retrieve the command of the 
discourse, “ he waited on the young laird by night 
and day. Now, it chanced when the bairn was 
near five years auld, that the laird had a sight of 
his errors, and determined to put these Egyptians 
aff his ground; and he caused them to remove; 
and that Frank Kennedy, that was a rough, swear- 
ing fellow, he was sent to turn them off. And he 
cursed and damned at them, and they swure at him , 
and that Meg Merrilies, that was the maist power- 
fu' with the Enemy of Mankind, she as gude as said 
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she would have him, body and soul, before three 
days were ower his head. And I have it from a 
sure hand, and that ’s ane wlia saw it. and that’s 
John Wilson, that was the laird’s groom, that 
Meg appeared to the laird as he was riding hame 
from Singleside, over Gibbie s-know, and threatened 
him wi' what she wad do to his family ; but 
whether it was Meg, or something waur 111 her 
likeness, for it seemed bigger than ony mortal 
creature, John could not say.” 

“Aweel,” said the postilion, it might be sae, 

I canna say against it, for I ^vas not in the country 
at the time; but John Wilson was a blustering 
kind of chield, without the heart of a sprug.*' 

“ And what was the end of all this ? ” said the 
stranger, with some impatience. 

“Ou, the event and upshot of it was, sir,” said 
the precentor, “ that while they were all looking 
on, beholding a king’s ship chase a smuggler, this 
Kennedy suddenly brake away frae them without 
ony reason that could be descried, — ropes nor 
tows wad not hae held him, — and made for the 
wood of Warroch as fast as his beast could carry 
him ; and by the way he met the young laird and 
his governor, and he snatched up the bairn, and 
swurc, if he was bewitched, the bairn should have 
the same luck as him ; and the minister followed as 
fast as he could, and almaist as fast as them, for he 
was wonderfully swift of foot, and he saw Meg the 
witch, or her master in her similitude, rise suddenly 
out of the ground, and claught the bairn suddenly 
out of the gauger’s arms ; and then he rampauged 
and drew his sword, — for ye ken a fie man and a 
cusser fearsna the deil.” 

“ I believe that’s very true,” said the postilion. 
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“So, sir, she grippit him, and clodded him like 
a stane from tlie sling ower tlie craigs of AVarroch- 
liead, where he was found that evening ; but what 
became of the babe, frankly I cannot say. But he 
that was minister here then, that’s now in a better 
place, had an o})inion that the bairn was only con¬ 
veyed to Fairy-land for a season.” (i i) 

The stranger had smiled slightly at some parts 
of this recital, but ere he could answer, tlie clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs was lieard, and a smart servant, 
handsomely dressed, with a cockade in his hat, 
bustled into the kitchen with “ Make a little room, 
good people; ” when, observing the stranger, lie de¬ 
scended at once into the modest and civil domestic, 
Iiis hat sunk down by liis side, and he put a letter 
into his master’s hands. “The family at Kllaii- 
gowan, sir, are in great distress, and unable to 
receive any visits.” 

“I know it,” replied liis master. “And now, 
^ladam, if you will liave the goodness to allow me 
to occupy the parlour you mentioned, as you are 
disappointed of your guests—” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Airs. Afac-Candlish, and 
hastened to light the way with all the imperative 
bustle which an active landlady loves to display 
on such occasions. 

“ Y'oung man,” said the deacon to the servant, 
filling a glass, “ye’ll no be the waur o’ this, after 
your ride.” 

“ Not a feather, sir, thank ye, — your very good 
health, sir.” 

“And wha may your master be, friend ?” 

“ AVhat, the gentleman that was here? That’s 
the famous Colonel Alannering. sir, from the East 
Indies.” 
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•■Wliat, him we read of in the newspapers ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, just the same. It was he relieved 
Cuddieburn, and defended Chingalore, and defeated 
the great Mahratta chief, Kam Jolli Bundleman. I 
was with him in most of his campaigns.” 

“ Lord safe us ! ” said the landlady ; “ I must go 
see what he would have for supper. That I should 
set him down here I ” 

“Oh, he likes that all the better, Mother,—you 
never saw a plainer creature in your life than our 
old colonel; and yet he has a spice of the devil in 
him too.” 

The rest of the evening’s conversation below 
stairs tending little to edification, we shall, with the 
reader’s leave, step up to the parlour. 


I 



CHAPTER XII. 


Reputation? . . . That’s man’s i(>ol 
fiet up ap^ainst God, tlie Maker of all laws. 

Who hath commanded ns we should not kill; 

And yet we say we must, for Hcputation ! 

What honest man can either fear his own. 

Or else will hurt another’s reputation? 

Fear to do base, unworthy things is valour; 

If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. 

Ben Jonson. 

The colonel was walking pensively up and down 
the parlour, wdien the officious landlady re-entered 
to take his commands. Having given tJiem in the 
manner he thought would be most acceptable “ for 
the good of the house,” he begged to detain her a 
moment. 

“I think,” he said, “Madam, if I understood the 
good people right, Mr. Bertram lost his son in his 
fifth year ? ” 

“ Oh, ay, .sir, there's nae doiiht o’ that, though 
there are mony idle clashes about the way and man¬ 
ner, for it’s an auld story now, and everybody tells 
it, as we were doing, their ain way by the ingle- 
side. But lost the bairn was in his fifth year, as 
your honour says. Colonel; and the news being 
rashly tell’d to the leddy, then great with child, cost 
her her life thatsamyn night. And the laird never 
throve after that day, but \vas just careless of every 
thing, — though, when his daughter. Miss Lucy, 
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grew up, she tried to keep order within doors. But 
what could she do, poor thing ? So now they ’re 
out of house and hauld.” 

“Can you recollect, Madam, about what time of 
the year the child was lost?” 

Tlie landlady, after a pause and some recollection, 
answered, she was positive it was about this season ; 
and added some local recollections that fixed the 
date in her memory as occurring about the begin¬ 
ning of November, 17 —. 

Tlie stranger took two or three turns round the 
room in silence, but signed to Mrs. Mac-Candlish 
not to leave it. 

“Did I rightly apprehend,” he said, “ that the 
estate of Ellangowan is in the market ? ” 

“In the market? It will be soil’d the morn to 
the highest bidder, —that’s no the morn. Lord help 
me, which is the Sabbath, but on Monday, the first 
free day; and the furniture and stocking is to be 
roupit at the same time on the ground. It’s the 
opinion of the haill country that the sale has been 
shamefully forced on at this time, when there’s sae 
little money stirring in Scotland wi’ this weary 
American war, that somebody may get the land a 
bargain. Deil be in them, that I should say sae ! ” 

•—the good lady’s wrath rising at the supposed 
injustice. 

“ And where will the sale take place ? ” 

“ On the premises, as the advertisement says, — 
that’s at the house of Ellangowan, your honour, as 

I understand it.” 

“ And who exhibits the title-deeds, rent-roll, and 
plan ? ” 

“ A very decent man, sir, — the sheriff-substitute 
of the county, who has authority from the Court 
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of Session. He's in the town just now, if your 
honour would like to see liini; and he can tell you 
inair about the loss of the bairn than onybody, for 
the sheriff-depute (that’s his principal, like) took 
much pains to come at the truth o’ that matter, as 
I have heard.” 

“ And this gentleman’s name is —” 

‘ Mac-Morlan, sir, — he’s a man o’ cliaracter, and 
weel spoken o’.” 

“ Send my compliments — Colonel Mannering’s 
compliments to him, and 1 would be glad he would 
do me the pleasure of supping with me, and bring 
these papers with him ; and I beg, good madam, 
you will say notliing of this to any one else.” 

Me, sir? Ne’er a word sliall I say. I wish 
your honour [a curtsey], or ony honourable gentle¬ 
man that’s fought for Ids country [another curtsey], 
liad the land, since the auld family maun quit [a 
sigh], rather than that wily scoundrel, Glossin, 
that’s risen on the ruin of the best friend he ever 
had. And now I think on’t, I ’ll slip on my hood 
and pattens and gang to Mr. Mac-i^Iorlan mysell, 
— he’s at hanie e’en now ; it's hardly a step.” 

” Do so, my good landlady, and many thanks ; 
and bid my servant stej) here with my j)ortfolio in 
the mean time.” 

In a minute or two Colonel Mannering was 
quietly seated with his writing materials before 
him. "We have tlie privilege of looking over his 
slioulder as he writes, and we willingly commuid- 
cate its substance to our readers. The letter was 
addressed to Arthur ^fervyn, Esq., of Mervyn-Hall, 
Llanbraithwaite, Westmoreland. It contained some 
account of the writer’s previous journey since part¬ 
ing with him, and then proceeded as follows:— 
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And now, wliy will you still upluaid me with my 
melancholy, Mervyn ? Do you think, after the lapse 
of twenty-five years, battles, wounds, imprisonment, 
misfortunes of ever}^ description, I can he still the same 
lively, unbroken Guy Manuering who climbed Skiddaw 
with you, or shot grouse upon Crossfell ? That you, 
who have remained in the bosom of domestic hajipiness, 
experience little change, that yoiir step is as light and 
your fancy as full of sunshine, is a blessed effect of 
health and temperament co-operating with content and 
a smooth current down the course of life. Dut viy 
career has been one of difiiculties and doubts and 
errors. From my infancy I have been the sport of 
accident, and though the wind has often borne me into 
harbour, it has seldom been into that which the pilot 
destined. Let me recall to you but the task must 
be brief — the odd and wayward fates of my youth, 
and the misfortunes of my manhood. 

The former, you will say, had nothing very appall¬ 
ing. All was not for the best, but all was tolerable. 
!My father, the eldest son of an ancient but reduced 
family, left me, with little save the name of the head 
of the house, to the protection of his more fortunate 
brothers. They were so fond of me that they almost 
quarrelled about me. My uncle the bishop would have 
had me in orders, and offered me a living ; my uncle 
the merchant would have put me into a counting-house, 
and proposed to give me a share in the thriving concern 
of Mannering & Marshall, in Lombard Street. So, be¬ 
tween these two stools, or rather these two soft, easy, 
well-stuffed chairs of divinity and commerce, my un¬ 
fortunate person slipped down and pitched upon a dra¬ 
goon saddle. Again, the bishop wished me to marry 
the niece and heiress of the Dean of Lincoln ; and my 
uncle, the alderman, proposed to me the only daughter 
of old Sloethorn, the great wine-merchant, rich enough 
to play at span-counter with moidores, and make thread** 
papers of bank notes j and somehow I slipped my neck 
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vacant commission was considered as his due. I was 
absent for some weeks upon a distant expedition; when 
I returned, I found this young fellow established quite 
as the friend of the house and habitual attendant of 
wife and daughter. It was an arrangement which dis¬ 
pleased me in many particulars, though no objection 
could be made to his manners or character. Yet I 
might have been reconciled to his familiarity in my 
family, but for the suggestions of another. If you 
read over — what I never dare open — the jday of 
“ Othello,’’ 3’^ou will have some idea of what followed, — 
I mean of my motives ; my actions, thank God ! were 
less reprehensible. There was another cadet ambitious 
of the vacant situation. He called my attention to 
what he led me to term “coquetry ” between my wife 
and this young man. Sophia was virtuous, but proud 
of her virtue ; and irritated by my jealousy, she was 
so imprudent as to press and encourage an intimacy 
which she saw I disapproved and regarded with sus¬ 
picion. Between Brown and me there existed a sort of 
internal dislike. He made an effort or two to over¬ 
come my prejudice ; but j)reposse.ssed as I was, I 
placed them to a \rrong motive. Feeling himself re¬ 
pulsed, and with .scorn, he desisted ; and as he wjis 
witliout family and friends, he was naturally more 
M’atchful of the dej)ortment of one who hud both. 

It is odd with what torture I write this letter. I 
feel inclined, nevertheless, to j>rotraet tlie operation, 
just as if 1113'^ doing so could put off tlie catastrophe 

which has so long embittered my life. 15 ut-it must 

be told, and it shall he told briell)’. 

My wife, though no longer 3'oung, was still emi¬ 
nently handsome, and — let me say thus far in my own 
justification — she was fond of being thought so,—I 
am repeating what I said before; in a word, of her 
virtue I nev'er entertained a doubt; but, ])ushed by the 
artful suggestions of Archer, I thought she cared little 
for 1113* peace of mind, and that the 3'oung fellow^ 
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Sophia 


out of both nooses, and married — poor, poor 

■\Yelhvood. . _ 1,7 

You -will say my military career 111 India, hen i 

followed my regiment there, should have given me 
some satisfaction ; and so it assuredly has. \ou will 
remind me, also, that if I disappointed the hopes 
of my guardians, I did not incur their displeasure ; 
that the hishop, at his death, bequeathed me his bless- 
ing, his manuscript sermons, and a curious i)ortfolio 
containing the heads of eminent divines of the Cluircli 
of England ; and that my uncle, Sir Paul Mannenng, 
left me sole heir and executor to his large fortune. Yet 
this availeth me nothing. I told you I had that upon 
my mind which I should carry to my grave with me, a 
perpetual aloes in the draught of existence. I will 
tell you the cause more in detail than I had the heait 
to do wliile under your hospitable roof. Y'ou will often 
hear it mentioned, and perhaps with different and un¬ 
founded circumstances. I will therefore speak it out, and 
then let the event itself, and the sentiments of melan¬ 
choly with which it has impressed me, never again be 
subject of discussion between us. 

Sophia, as you well know, followed me to India. She 
was as innocent as gay ; but, unfortunately for us both, 
as gay as innocent. ^ly own manners were jiartly 
formed by studies 1 had forsaken, and habits of seclu¬ 
sion not quite consistent with my situation as com¬ 
mandant of a regiment in a country where universal 
hospitality is offered and expected by every settler 
claiming the rank of a gentleman. In a moment of 
peculiar pressure (you know how hard we were some¬ 
times run to obtain white faces to countenance our 
line-of-battle), a young man named Brown joined our 
regiment as a volunteer, and finding the military duty 
more to his fancy than commerce, in which ho had been 
engaged, remained with us as a cadet. Let me do my 
unhappy victim justice, —he behaved with such gal¬ 
lantry on every occasion that offered that the first 
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Brown, paid his attentions in my despite and in defi* 
ance of me. He perhaps considered me, on his part, 
as an oppressive, aristocratic man, who made m3' rank 
in societ3' and in the arm3' the means of galling those 
whom circumstances placed beneatli me; and if he dis¬ 
covered m3' silly jealousy, he probably considered the 
fretting me in that sore point of 1113' cliaracter as one 
means of avenging the petty indignities to wliich I had 
it in my power to subject him. Yet an acute friend of 
mine gave a more harmless, or at least a less offensive, 
construction to his attentions, which he conceived to 
be meant for my daughter Julia, though immediately 
addressed to propitiate the induence of her mother, 
lliis could have been no veiy flattering or j)leasing en¬ 
terprise on the part of an obscure and nameless voung 
man; but I sliould not have been offended at this folly, 
as I was at tlie higher degree of presumption 1 sus¬ 
pected. Offended, however, I was, and in a mortal 
degree. 

A very slight spark will kindle a flame where ever3'- 
thing lies open to catch it. I liave .'ibsolntel3' forgot 
the proximate cause of (juarrel, but it was some trifle 
wliich occurred at the card-table, which occasioned high 
words and a challenge. We met in the morning be¬ 
yond tlie walls and esplanade of the fortress which I 
then commanded, on the frontiers of the settlement. 
This was arranged for Brown’s safety, had he escaj»etl. 

I almost wish he had, tliough at my own exjiense; but 
he fell by the first fire. We strove to assist him; but 
some of these Looties ,—a sjiecies of native banditti 
who were alwa3’s on the watch for pre3’,—poured in 
upon us. Archer and I gained our horses with ditll- 
cult3', and cut our wa3' through them after a hard con¬ 
flict, in the course of which he received some desperate 
wounds. To complete the misfortunes of this misera¬ 
ble da3', my wife, who suspected the design with whicli 
I left the fortress, had ordered her palanquin to follow 
me, and was alarmed and almost made prisoner b3' an- 
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other troop of these plunderers. She was quickly re¬ 
leased by a party of our cavalry; but I cannot disguise 
from myself that the incidents of this fatal morning 
gave a severe shock to health already delicate. llie 
confession of Archer, who thought himself dying, that 
he had invented some circumstances, and, for his juir- 
poses, put the worst construction upon others, and the 
full explanation and exchange of f.irgiveness with me 
whicli this produced, could not check the ]>rogress of 
her disorder. She died within about eight months 
after tliis incident, beciueathing me only the girl of 
whom ^Irs. Mervyn is so good as to undertake the 
temporary charge. Julia was also extremely ill,—so 
much so that I was induced to throw up my command 
and return to Europe, where her native air, time, and 
tlie novelty of the scenes around her have contributed 
to dissipate her dejection and restore her health. 

Now that you know my story, you will no longer 
ask me the reason of my melancholy, but permit me to 
brood upon it as I may. There is surely in the above 
narrative enough to embitter, though not to poison, 
the chalice which the fortune and fame you so 
often mention had prepared to regale my years of 
retirement. 

T could add circumstances which our old tutor would 


have quoted as instances of “day fatality,” — you 
would laugh were I to mention such particulars, es¬ 
pecially as you know I put no faith in them. Yet 
since I have come to the very house from which I now 
write, I have learned a singular coincidence, which, if 
I find it truly established by tolerable evidence, will 
serve us hereafter for subject of curious discussion. 
I^ut I will spare you at present, as I expect a person 
to speak about a purchase of property now open in this 
part of the country. It is a place to which I have a 
foolish partiality, and I hope my purchasing may be 
convenient to those who are parting with it, as there 
is a plan for buying it under the value. My respect- 

F 
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ful compliments to Mrs. Mervyn, and I will trust 3'ou, 
though you boast to be so lively a young gentleman, 
to kiss Julia for me. Adieu, dear Mervyu. 

Thine ever, 

Guy Manxering. 

Mr. Mac-Morlan now entered tlie room. The 
well-known character of Colonel Mannering at once 
disposed this gentleman, who was a man of intelli¬ 
gence and probity, to be open and confidential. He 
explained the advantages and disadvantages of the 
property. It was settled, he said, — the greater 
part of it, at least, — upon heirs-male, and the pur¬ 
chaser would have tlie privilege of retaining in his 
liands a large proportion of the price, in case of the 
re-appearance, witliin a certain limited term, of the 
child who had disappeared. 

“ To what purpose, then, force forward a sale ? 
said Mannering. 

Mac-Morlan smiled. Ostensibly, he answered, to 
substitute the interest of money, instead of the ill- 
paid and precarious rents of an unimproved estate ; 
hut chiefly, it was believed, to suit the wishes and 
views of a certain intended purchaser, who had be¬ 
come a principal creditor, and forced himself into 
the management of the affairs by means best known 
to himself, and who, it was thought, would find it 
very convenient to purchase the estate without pay¬ 
ing down the price. 

Mannering consulted with Mr. Mac-Morlan upon 
the steps for thwarting this unprincipled attempt. 
They then conversed long on the singular disap¬ 
pearance of Harry Bertram upon his fifth birthday, 
verifying thus the random prediction of Mannering, 
of which, however, it will readily be supposed he 
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made no boast. Mr. Mac-Morlan was not himself 
in office when that incident took place; but he was 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, and 
promised that our hero should have them detailed 
by the sheriff-depute himself, if, as he proposed, he 
should become a settler in tbat part of bcotlaud. 
Witli this assurance they parted, well satisfied with 
each otlier and with the evening’s conference. 

On the Sunday following, Colonel Mannering 
attended the parish church witli great decorum. 
None of the Ellangowan family were present, and 
it was understood tbat the old laird was rather 
worse than better. Jock Jabos, once more de¬ 
spatched for him, returned once more without lus 
errand; but on the followiiig day Miss Bertram 
hoped he might be removed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


y told me, by tlie sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize nil thy fortune. 

Here stood a nifhan with a horrid face, 

Lordinff it o’er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale; 

There was another, making villauous jests 
At thy undoing; lie had ta’cn possessiiui 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments. 

Otway. 

Early next morning Mannering mounted his horse, 
and, accompanied by his servant, took the road to 
Ellangowan. He liad no need to inquire the way. 
A sale in the country is a place of i)ublic resort 
and amusement, and people of various descriptions 
streamed to it from all quarters. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old 
towers of the ruin presented tliernselves in the 
landscape. The thoughts with what difTerent feel¬ 
ings he had lost sight of them so many years be¬ 
fore, thronged upon the mind of tlie traveller. The 
landscape was the same ; but how changed the feel¬ 
ings, hopes, and views of the spectator! Then, life 
and love were new, and all the prospect was gilded 
by their rays. And now, disappointed in aflection, 
sated with fame and what the world calls “ suc¬ 
cess,” his mind goaded by bitter and repentant rec¬ 
ollection, his best hope was to find a retirement in 
which he might nurse the melancholy that was to 
accompany him to his grave. “ Yet wdiy should au 
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individual mourn over the instability of his hopes 
and the vanity of his prospects ? The ancient 
chiefs who erected these enormous and massive 
towers to be the fortress of their race and the 
seat of their power, could they have dreamed the 
day was to come when the last of their descend¬ 
ants should be expelled, a ruined wanderer, from 
his possessions! But Nature’s bounties are un¬ 
altered. The sun will shine as fair on these ruins, 
whether the property of a stranger, or of a sordid 
and obscure trickster of the abused law, as when 
the banners of the founder first waved upon their 
battlements.” 

These reflections brought Mannering to the door 
of the house, which was that day open to all. He 
entered among others, who traversed tlie apart¬ 
ments, some to select articles for purchase, others 
to gratify their curiosity. There is something mel¬ 
ancholy in such a scene, even under the most fav¬ 
ourable circumstances. The confused state of the 
furniture, displaced for the convenience of being 
easily viewed and carried off by the purchasers, is 
disagreeable to the eye. Those articles which, prop¬ 
erly and decently aiTanged, look creditable and 
handsome, have then a paltry and wretched ap¬ 
pearance ; and the apartments, stripped of all that 
render them commodious and comfortable, have an 
aspect of ruin and dilapidation. It is disgusting, 
also, to see the scenes of domestic society and se¬ 
clusion thrown open to the gaze of the curious and 
the vulgar; to hear their coarse speculations and 
brutal jests upon the fashions and funiiture to 
which they are unaccustomed,— a frolicsome hu¬ 
mour much cherished by the whiskey which in 
Scotland is always put in circulation on such oc- 
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casions. All these are ordinary effects of such a 
scene as Ellangowan now presented ; but the moral 
feeling that in this case tliey indicated the total 
ruin of an ancient and honourable family, gave 
them treble weight and poignancy. 

It was some time before Colonel Mannering could 
find any one disposed to answer his reiterated ques¬ 
tions concerning Ellangowan liimself. At length 
an old maid-servant, who held her apron to her eyes 
as she spoke, told him, “the laird was something 
better, and they hoped he would be able to leave 
the house that day. Miss Lucy expected the chaise 
every moment, and as the day was fine for the time 
o' year, they had carried liim in liis easy-chair up to 
the green before the auld castle, to be out of the 
way of this unco spectacle." Hither Colonel Man¬ 
nering went in quest of him, and soon came in siglit 
of the little group, which consisted of four persons. 
The ascent was steep, so that he liad time to recon¬ 
noitre them as he advanced, and to consider in what 
mode he should make his address. 

Mr. Bertram, paralytic, and almost incapable of 
moving, occupied his easy-chair, attired in his night¬ 
cap and a loose camlet coat, his feet wrapped in 
blankets. Behind him, with his hands crossed on 
the cane upon which lie rested, stood Dominie Samp¬ 
son, whom Mannering recognized at once. Time 
had made no change upon him, unless that his black 
coat seemed more brown, and. his gaunt cheeks 
more lank, than when Mannering last saw him. 
On one side of the old man was a sylph-like form, 
— a young woman of about seventeen, whom the 
colonel accounted to be his daughter. She was 
looking, from time to time, anxiously towards the 
avenue, as if expecting the post-chaise; and between 
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whiles busied herself in adjusting the blankets, so 
as to protect her father from the cold, and in an¬ 
swering inquiries, which he seemed to make witli a 
captious and querulous manner. She did not trust 
herself to look towards the Place, although the hum 
of the assembled crowd must have draun hei atten¬ 
tion in that direction. The fourth person of the 
group was a handsome and genteel young man. who 
seemed to share ]\Iiss Bertrams anxiety and her 
solicitude to soothe and accommodate her parent. 

This young man was the first who observed 
Colonel Mannenng, and immediately stepped for¬ 
ward to meet him, as if politely to prevent his 
drawing nearer to the distressed group. IManner- 
ing instantly paused and exidained. lie was, he 
said, a stranger, to whom Mr. Bertram had formerly 
shown kindness and hospitality ; he would not have 
intruded himself upon him at a period of distress, 
did it not seem to be in some degree a moment also 
of desertion ; he wished merely to otl’er such ser¬ 
vices as might be in his power to Mr. Bertram and 
the young lady. He then paused at a little distance 
from the chair. His old acquaintance gazed at him 
with lack-lustre eve, that intimated no tokens of 
recognition ; the Dominie seemed too deeply sunk 
in distress even to observe his presence. Tlie young 
man spoke aside with Miss Bertram, who advanced 
timidly, and thanked Colonel Mannering for his 
goodness; but, she said, the tears gushing fast into 
her eyes, her father, she feared, was not so much 
himself as to be able to remember him. 

She then retreated towards the chair, accompa¬ 
nied by the colonel. “ Father,” she said, " this is 
Mr. Mannering, an old friend, come to inquire after 

YOU.” 
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*‘He's very heartily welcome,” said the old man, 
raising himself in his chair and attempting a ges¬ 
ture of courtesy, while a gleam of hospitable satis¬ 
faction seemed to pass over his faded features. 
“ But, Lucy, my dear, let ns go down to the house ; 
you should not keej) the gentleman here in the 
cold. Dominie, take the key of the wine-cooler. 
Mr. a—a— the gentleman will surely take 
something after his ride.” 

Mannering was unspeakably affected by the con¬ 
trast which his recollection made between this re¬ 
ception and that with wliich he had been greeted 
by the same individual when they last met. He 
could not restrain his tears, and his evident emotion 
at once attained him the confidence of the friendless 
young lady. 

“ Alas !” she said, "this is distressing even to a 
stranger; but it may be better for my poor father 
to be in this way, than if lie knew and could feel 
all” 

A servant in livery now came up the path, and 
spoke in an undertone to the young gentleman : 

“ Mr. Charles, my lady’s wanting you yonder sadly, 
to bid for her for the black ebony cabinet; and Lady 
Jean Devorgoil is wi’ her an’ a’; ye maun come away 
directly.” 

“ Tell them you could not find me, Tom; or, 
stay, — say I am looking at the horses.” 

"No, no, no,” said Lucy Bertram, earnestly; "if 
you would not add to the misery of this miserable 
moment, go to the company directly. This gentle¬ 
man, I am sure, will see us to the carriage." 

" Unquestionably,Madam,” said Mannering, "your 
young friend may rely on my attention.” 

“Farewell, then,” said young Hazlewood, and 
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whispered a word in lier ear; then ran down the 
steep hastily, as if not trusting his resolution at a 

slower pace. 

“Where's Charles Hazlewood running?” said 
the invalid, who apparently was accustomed to his 
presence and attentions*, “where s Cliarles lla/.le- 
wood running ? Wliat takes him away now ? ” 

“ He ’ll return in a little while,” said Lucy, gently. 

The sound of voices was now heard from the ruins. 
The reader may remember there was a communica¬ 
tion between the castle and the beach, up which the 
speakers had ascended. 

“ Yes, there’s plenty of shells and sea-ware for 
manure, as you observe ; and if one inclined to build 
a new house, which might indeed be necessary, 
there's a great deal of good hewn stone about this 
old dungeon for the devil here — *’ 

O 

“ Good God ” said Miss Bertram hastily to 
Sampson, “'t is that wretch Glossin’s voice I If 
my father sees him, it will kill him outriglit!” 

Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and 
moved with long strides to confront the attorney, 
as he issued from beneath the portal arch of the 
ruin. “ Avoid ye ! ” he said. “ Avoid ye ! wouldst 
thou kill and take possession ? ” 

“ Come, come, Master Dominie Sampson,” an¬ 
swered Glossin, insolently, “ if ye cannot preach in 
the pulpit, we ’ll have no preaching here. We go 
by the law, my good friend; we leave the gospel 
to you.” 

The ver}-- mention of this man’s name had been 
of late a subject of the most violent irritation to the 
unfortunate patient. The sound of his voice now 
produced an instantaneous effect. Mr. Bertram 
started up without assistance, and turned round 
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towards him; the ghastliness of his features form¬ 
ing a strange contrast with the violence of his 
exclamations. Out of my sight, ye viper, — ye 
frozen viper, that I warmed till ye stung me! Art 
thou not afraid that the walls of my father's dwell ¬ 
ing should fall and crush thee limb and bone ? 
Are ye not afraid the very lintels of the door of 
Ellangowan Castle should break open and swallow 
you up ? — Were ye not friendless, houseless, penni¬ 
less, when I took ye by the hand ? And are ye 
not expelling me — me and that innocent girl — 
friendless, houseless, and penniless, from the house 
that has sheltered us and ours for a thousand 
years ? ” 

Had Glossin been alone, he would probably have 
slunk off; but the consciousness that a stranger was 
present, besides the person who came with him (a 
sort of land-surveyor), determined him to resort to 
impudence. The task, liowever, was almost too 
hard, even for his effrontery. Sir — sir — Mr. 
Bertram — sir, you should not blame me, but your 
own imprudence, sir— ” 

The indignation of Mannering was mounting very 
high. “ Sir,” he said to Glossin, “ without enter¬ 
ing into the merits of this controversy, I must in¬ 
form you that you have chosen a very improper 
place, time, and presence for it. And you will 
oblige me by withdrawing without more words.'* 

Glossin, being a tall, strong, muscular man, was 
not unwilling rather to turn upon a stranger whom 
he hoped to bully, than maintain his wretched cause 
against his inju)*ed patron. “ I do not know who 
you are, sir,’* he said, “ and I shall permit no man 
to use such d—d freedom with me.*’ 

Mannering was naturally hot-tempered; his eyes 
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flashed a dark light, he compressed his nether lip 
so closely that the blood sprung, and approaching 
Glossin, “ Look you, sir,” he said, “ that you do not 
know me is of little consequence. I know you ; 
and if you do not instantly descend that bank, with¬ 
out uttering a single syllable, by the Heaven that 
is above us, you shall make but one step from the 
top to the bottom ! ” 

The commanding tone of rightful anger siknced 
at once the ferocity of the bully. He hesitated, 
turned on his heel, and muttering something be¬ 
tween his teeth about unwillingness to alarm the 
lady, relieved them of his hateful company. 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s postilion, who had come up 
in time to hear what passed, said aloud : “ If he 
had stuck by the way, I would have lent him a 
heezie, the dirty scoundrel, as willingly as ever I 
pitched a boddle.” 

He then stepped forward to announce that his 
horses were in readiness for the invalid and his 
daughter. 

But they were no longer necessary. The debili¬ 
tated frame of ^Ir. Bertram was exhausted by this 
last effort of indignant anger, and when he sunk 
again upon his chair, he expired almost without a 
struggle or groan. So little alteration did the ex¬ 
tinction of the vital spark make upon his external 
appearance that the screams of his daughter, when 
she saw his eye fix and felt his pulse stop, first 
announced his death to the spectators. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. 

Youkg. 


The moral which tlie poet has rather quaintly de- 
duced from the necessary mode of measuring time, 
may be well applied to our feelings respecting that 
portion of it which constitutes human life. We 
observe the aged, the infirm, and those engaged in 
occupations of immediate hazard, trembling as it 
were upon the very brink of non-existence, hut we 
derive no lesson from the precariousness of theii 
tenure until it has altogether failed. Then, for a 
moment, at least, — 

Our liopes and fears 

Start up nlariiicil, uiul o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down. On what ? A fathomless abyss, 

A dark eternity, — how surely oiu’s! 

The crowd of assembled gazers and idlers at 
Ellangowan had followed the views of amusement, 
or what they called business, which brought them 
there, with little regard to the feelings of those who 
were suffering upon that occasion. Few, indeed, 
knew anything of the family. The father, betwixt 
seclusion, misfortune, and imbecility, had drifted, 
as it were, for many years, out of the notice of 
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his contemporaries; the daughter had never been 
known to them. But wlien the general murmur 
announced that the unfortunate Mr. Bertram had 
broken his heart in the effort to leave the mansion 
of his forefathers, there poured fortli a torrent of 
sympathy, like the waters from the rock 'svhen 
stricken by the wand of the prophet. The ancient 
descent and unblemished integrit}' of the family 
were respectfully remembered; above all, the sacred 
veneration due to misfortune, which in Scotland 
seldom demands its tribute in vain, then claimed 
and received it. 

Mr. Mac-Morlan hastily announced that he would 
suspend all further proceedings in tlie sale of the 
estate and other property, and relinquish the pos¬ 
session of the premises to the young lady, until she 
could consult with her friends and provide for the 
burial of her father. 

Glossin had cowered for a few minutes under the 
general expression of sympathy, till, hardened by 
observing that no appearance of popular indigna¬ 
tion was directed his way, he had the audacity to 
require that the sale should proceed. 

*‘I will take it upon my own authority to ad¬ 
journ it,” said the sheriff-substitute, “ and will be 
responsible for the consequences. I will also give 
due notice when it is again to go forward. It is 
for the benefit of all concerned that the lands should 
bring the highest price the state of the market will 
admit, and this is surely no time to expect it. I 
will take the responsibility upon myself.” 

Glossin left the room, and the house too, with 
secrecy and despatch; and it was probably well for 
him that he did so, since our friend Jock Jabos 
was already haranguing a numerous tribe of bare- 
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legged boys on the propriety of pelting him off the 
estate. 

Some of the rooms were hastily put in order for 
the reception of the young lady and of her father’s 
dead body. Maniiering now found his further in¬ 
terference would be unnecessary, and might be mis¬ 
construed. He observed, too, that several families 
connected with that of Ellangowan, and who indeed 
derived their principal claim of gentility from the 
alliance, were now disposed to pay to tlieir trees 
of genealogy a tribute whicli the adversity of their 
supposed relatives had been inadequate to call forth, 
and that the honour of superintending the funeral 
rites of the dead Godfrey Bertram (as in the mem¬ 
orable case of Homer’s birthplace) was likely to be 
debated by seven gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
none of whom had offered him an asylum while 
living. He therefore resolved, as his presence was 
altogether useless, to make a short tour of a fort¬ 
night, at the end of which period the adjourned 
sale of the estate of Ellangowan was to proceed. 

But before he departed, he solicited an interview 
with the Dominie. Tlie poor man appeared, on 
being informed a gentleman wanted to speak to 
him, with some expression of surprise in his gaunt 
features, to which recent sorrow had given an ex¬ 
pression yet more grisly. He made two or three 
profound reverences to Mannering, and then, stand¬ 
ing erect, patiently waited an explanation of his 
commands. 

“ You are probably at a loss to guess, Mr. Samp¬ 
son,” said Mannering, “what a stranger may have 
to say to you ? ” 

“ Unless it w'ere to request that I would under¬ 
take to train up some youth in polite letters, and 
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humane learning ; but I cannot, I cannot, — I have 
yet a task to perform.” 

“ No, Mr. Sampson, my wishes are not so ambi¬ 
tious. I have no son, and my only daughter, I pre¬ 
sume you would not consider as a fit pupil. 

“Of a surety, no,” replied the simple-minded 
Sampson. “ Nathless. it was I who did educate 
Miss Lucy in all useful learning, — albeit it was 
the housekeeper who did teach her those unprofit¬ 
able exercises of hemming and shaping. 

“Well, sir,” replied Mannering, “it is of Miss 
Lucy I meant to speak: you have, I presume, no 

recollection of me ? ” ■ • i 

Sampson, always sufficiently absent in mind, 

neither remembered the astrologer of past years, nor 

even the stranger who had taken his patron s part 

against Glcssin, so much had his friend’s sudden 

death embroiled his ideas. 

“Well, that does not signify,” pursued the 
colonel; “ I am an old acquaintance of the late 
Mr. Bertram, able and willing to assist his daughter 
in her present circumstances. Besides, 1 have 
thoughts of making this purchase, and I should 
wish things kept in order about the place: will you 
have the goodness to apply this small sum in the 
usual family expenses ? ” He put into the Dominie’s 
hand a purse containing some gold. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous I ” exclaimed Dominie Sampson. 
“ But if your honour would tarry — ” 

“Impossible, sir, impossible,” said Mannering, 
making his escape from him. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous! ” again exclaimed Sampson, fol¬ 
lowing to the head of the stairs, still holding out the 
purse. “ But as touching this coined money — ” 
Mannering escaped downstairs as fast as possible. 
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“ Pro-di-gi-ous ! ” exclaimed Dominie Sampson 
yet the third time, now standing at the front door. 
“ But as touching this specie —” 

But Maiinering was now on horseback and out 
of hearing. The Dominie, who had never, either 
in his own right or as trustee for another, been 
possessed of a quarter part of this sum, though it 
was not above twenty guineas, “took counsel,” as 
he expressed himself, “ how he should demean Iiim- 
self with respect unto the fine gold” tlius left in 
his charge. Fortunately he found a disinterested 
adviser in Mac-Morlan, who pointed out tlie most 
proper means of disposing of it for contributing to 
Miss Bertram’s convenience, being no doubt tlie 
purpose to which it was destined by the bestower. 

Many of the neighbouring gentry were now sin¬ 
cerely eager in pressing offers of hospitality and 
kindness upon Miss Bertram; but she felt a natu¬ 
ral reluctance to enter any family, for the first time, 
as an object rather of benevolence than hospitality, 
and determined to wait the opinion and advice of 
her father’s nearest female relation, Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram of Singleside, an old unmarried lady, to 
whom she wrote an account of her present distress¬ 
ful situation. 

riie funeral of the late Mr. liertrain was per¬ 
formed with decent privacy, and the unfortunate 
young lady was now to consider herself as but tlie 
temporary tenant of the house in which she had 
been born, and where her patience and soothing 
attentions had so long “rocked the cradle of de- 
clinin" ajre.” Her communication with ^Ir. Mac- 
Morlan encouraged her to hope that slie would not 
be suddenly or unkindly deprived of this asylum; 
but fortune had ordered otherwise. 
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For two days before the appointed day for the 
sale of the lands and estate of Ellangowan, Mac- 
Morlaii daily expected the appearance of Colonel 
Mannering, or at least a letter containing powers 
to act for him. But none such arrived. Mr. lUac- 
Morlan waked early in the morning, walked over to 
the post-ottice: there were no letters for him. lie 
endeavoured to persuade himself that he should see 
Colonel Mannering to breakfast, and ordered lii.s 
wife to place her best china, and prepare herself 
accordingly. But the preparations were in vain. 
“Could I have foreseen this,” he said, “I would 
have travelled Scotland over, but I would have 
found some one to bid against Clossin.” Alas! 
such reflections were all too late. The appointed 
hour an'ived, and the parties met in the Masons’ 
Lodge at Kippletringan, being the place fixed for 
the adjourned sale. Mac-Morlan spent as much 
time in preliminaries as decency w'ould permit, and 
read over the articles of sale as slowly as if he had 
been readin" his own death-warrant. He turned 

O 

his eye every time the door of the room opened, 
with hopes which grew fainter and fainter. He 
listened to every noise in the street of the village, 
and endeavoured to distinguish in it the sound of 
hoofs or wheels. It was all in vain. A bright 
idea then occurred, that Colonel ^lannering might 
have employed some other person in the transac¬ 
tion, — he would not have wasted a moment’s 
thought upon the want of confidence in himself 
which such a manoeuvre tvould have evinced. But 
this hope also was groundless. After a solemn 
pause, Mr. Glossin ofifered the upset price for the 
lands and barony of Ellangowan. No reply was 
made, and no competitor appeared ; so, after a lapse 
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of the usual interval by the running of a sand-glass, 
iipon the intended purchaser entering the proper 
sureties, Mr. Mac-Morlan was obliged, in technical 
terms, to “ find and declare the sale lawfully com¬ 
pleted, and to prefer the said Gilbert Glossin as the 
purchaser of the said lands and estate/' The honest 
writer refused to partake of a splendid entertain¬ 
ment with which Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, now of 
Ellangowan, treated the rest of the company, and 
returned home in huge bitterness of spirit, which 
he vented in complaints against the fickleness and 
caprice of these Indian nabobs who never knew 
what they would be at for ten days together. For¬ 
tune generously determined to take the blame upon 
herself, and cut off even this vent of Mac-Morlan’s 
resentment. 

An express arrived about six o'clock at night, 
very particularly drunk,” the maid-servant said, 
with a packet from Colonel Mannering, dated four 
days back, at a town about a hundred miles’ dis¬ 
tance from Kippletringan, containing full powers 
to Mr. Mac-Morlan, or any one whom he might em¬ 
ploy, to make the intended purchase, and stating 
that some family business of consequence called 
the colonel liimself to Westmoreland, where a letter 
would find liiin, addressed to the care of Arthur 
Mervyn, Esq., of Mervyn Hall. 

Mac-Morlan in the transports of lus wrath flung 
the power of attorney at the head of the innocent 
maid-servant, and was only forcibly withheld from 
horse-whipping the rascally messenger by whose 
sloth and drunkenness tiie disappoiiitmeut had 
taken place. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Mv golti >9 gone, niy money is s])ent, 

’My land now take it unto thee. 

Give me thy gold, good John o the Scales, 

And thine for aye my land shall be. 

.Then John lie did him to record draw, 

And John he caste him a gods-pennie ; 

But for every pounde that John agreed, 

The laud, I wis, was well worth three. 

Heir of Linne. 

The Galwegian John o’ the Scales was a more 
clever fellow than his prototype. He contrived to 
make himself heir of Linne without the disagreeable 
ceremony of “ telling down the good red gold.” Miss 
Bertram no sooner heard this painful, and of late 
unexpected, intelligence than she proceeded in the 
preparations she had already made for leaving the 
mansion-house immediately. Mr. Mnc-Morlan as¬ 
sisted her in these arrangements, and pressed upon 
her so kindly the hospitality and protection of Iiis 
roof until she should receive an answer from her 
cousin, or be enabled to adopt some settled plan of 
life, that she felt there would be unkindness in 
refusing an invitation urged with such earnestness. 
Mrs. Mae-Morlan was a ladylike person, and well 
qualified by birth and manners to receive the visit 
and to make her house agreeable to Miss Bertram. 
A home, therefore, and an hospitable reception, 
were secured to her, and she went on, with better 
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heart, to jiay tlie wages ami receive the adieus of 
tlie few domestics of her father’s family. 

Where tliere are estimable qualities on either 
side, this task is always affecting; the present cir¬ 
cumstances rendered it doubly so. All received 
their due, and even a trifle more, and with thanks 
and good wislies, to which some added tears, took 
farewell of their young mistress. There remained 
in tile parlour only Mr. Alac-Morlan, who came to 
attend his guest to his house, Dominie Sampson, 
and Aliss Bertram. “ And now,” said the poor girl, 
“I must bid farewell to one of iny oldest and kind¬ 
est friends. God bless you, Mr. Sampson, and re¬ 
quite to you all the kindness of your instructions 
to your poor pupil, and your friendship to him that 
is gone ; I hope I shall often hear from you.” She 
slid into his hand a paper containing some pieces 
of gold, and rose as if to leave the room. 

Dominie Sampson also rose, but it was to stand 
aghast with utter astonishment. The idea of part¬ 
ing from Hiss Lucy, go where she might, had never 
once occurred to the simplicity of Ins understand¬ 
ing. He laid the money on the table. " It is 
certainly inade(iuate,” said Mac-Morlan, mistaking 
his meaning, “but the circumstances—” 

Mr. Sampson waved his hand impatiently. “It 
is not the lucre, it is not the lucre, but that I, that 
have ate of her father’s loaf and drank of his cup 
for twenty years and more, — to think that I am 
going to leave her, and to leave her in distress and 
dolour! No, Miss Lucy, you need never think it. 
You would not consent to put forth your father’s 
poor dog, and would you u.se me waur than a ines- 
san ? No, Miss Lucy Bertram, while 1 live I will 
not separate from you. I ’ll be no burden, — I have 
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thought how to prevent that. But, as Biith said 
unto Kaomi: ‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
depart from thee ; for whither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou dwellest I will dwell; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy (lod shall be my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried. The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death do part tliee and me.'” 

During this speech, the longest ever Dom'.nie 
Sampson was known to utter, the affectionate crea¬ 
ture’s eyes streamed with tears, and neither Lucy 
nor Mac-Morlan could refrain from sympathizing 
with this unexpected burst of feeling and attach¬ 
ment. " Mr. Sampson,” said Mac-Morlan, after hav- 
iiU£ had recourse to his snulf-box and handkerchief 
alternately, “my house is large enough, and if you 
will accept of a bed there while Miss Bertram 
honours us with her residence, 1 shall think myself 
very happy, and my roof much favoured by receiv¬ 
ing a man of your worth and fidelity.” And then, 
with a delicacy winch was meant to remove any 
objection on Miss Bertram’s part to bringing with 
her this unexpected satellite, he added: “ My busi¬ 
ness requires my frecpiently having occasion for a 
better accountant than any of my present clerks, 
and I should be glad to have recourse to your assist¬ 
ance in that way now and then.” 

“Of a surety, of a surety,” said Sampson eagerly; 
“I understand book-keeping by double entry and 
the Italian method.” 

Our postilion had thrust himself into the room 
to announce his chaise and horses ; he tarried, un¬ 
observed, during this extraordinary scene, and as¬ 
sured Mrs. Mac-Candlish it was the most moving 
thing he ever saw, — “ the death of the gray mare, 
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puir hizzie, was naething till’t.” This trifling cir¬ 
cumstance afterwards had consequences of greater 
moment to the Dominie. 

The visitors were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. 
Mac-Morlan, to wliom, as well as to others, her 
husband intimated that he had engaged Dominie 
Sampson’s assistance to disentangle some perplexed 
accounts, during which occupation he would, for 
convenience’ sake, reside witli the family. Mr. 
Mac-]\Iorlan’s knowledge of the world induced him 
to put this colour upon the matter, aware tliat how¬ 
ever lionourable tlie fidelity of the Dominie’s at- 
tacliment might be both to his own lieart and to 
the family of Ellangowan, his exterior ill qualified 
him to be a “ squire of dames,” and rendered him, 
upon the whole, rather a ridiculous appendage to a 
beautiful young woman of seventeen. 

Dominie Sampson achieved with great zeal such 
tasks as Mr. Mac-Morlan chose to entrust him with ; 
hut it was speedily observed that at a certain hour 
after breakfast he regularly disappeared, and re¬ 
turned again about dinner-time. The evening he 
occupied in the labour of the office. On Saturday 
he appeared before Mac-Morlan with a look of great 
triumph, and laid on the table two pieces of gold. 
“ Wliat is this for, Dominie?” said Mac-Morlan. 

“ First to indemnify you of your charges in my 
behalf, worthy sir; and the balance for the use of 
Miss Lucy Bertram.” 

“ Ihit, Mr. Sampson, your labour in the office 
much more than recompenses me ; I am your 
debtor, my good friend.” 

“ Then be it all,” said the Dominie, waving his 
hand, “ for Miss Lucy Bertram’s behoof.” 

“ Well, but, Dominie, this money — ” 
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“ It is honestly come by, Mr. Mac-Morlan , it is 
the bountiful reward of a young gentleman to 
whom I am teaching the tongues, — reading with 

him three hours daily.” 

A few more questions extracted from the Domi¬ 
nie that this liberal pupil was young Hazlewood, 
and that he met his preceptor daily at the house 
of Mrs. Mac-Candlish, whose proclamation of Samp¬ 
son’s disinterested attachment to tlie young lady 
had procured him this indefatigable and bounteous 

scholar. 

Mac-Morlan was much struck with what lie 
heard. Dominie Sampson was doubtless a very 
good scholar and an excellent man, and the classics 
were unquestionably very well worth reading ; yet 
that a young man of twenty should ride seven miles 
and back again each day in the week to hold this 
sort of tete-a-tete of three hours, was a zeal for liter¬ 
ature to which he was not prepared to give entire 
credit. Little art was necessary to sift the Domi¬ 
nie, for the honest man’s head never admitted any 
but the most direct and simple ideas. “Does Miss 
Bertram know how your time is engaged, my good 
friend ? ” 

“Surely not as yet; Mr. Charles recommended 
it should be concealed from her, lest she should 
scruple to accept of the small assistance arising 
from it. But,” he added, “ it would not be possible 
to conceal it long, since ^Ir. Charles proposed taking 
his lessons occasionally in this house.” 

“Oh, he does!” said Mac-Morlan. “ Yes, 3 'es, I 
can understand that better. And pray, Mr. Samp¬ 
son, are these three hours entirely spent in constru¬ 
ing and translating ? ” 

“Doubtless, no; we have also colloquial inter- 
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course to sweeten study, — ncque semper arcum tevr 
dit Apollo^ 

The querist proceeded to elicit from this Galloway 
Phoebus what their discourse chiefly turned upon. 

“Upon our past meetings at Ellangowan, — and, 
truly, I think very often we discourse concerning 
Miss Lucy; for Mr. Cliarles Hazlewood, in that par¬ 
ticular, resembleth me, Mr. IMac-Morlan. "Wlien I 
begin to speak of her, I never know when to stop; 
and, as 1 say (jocularly), she cheats us out of half 
our lessons.” 

“ O ho! ” thought Mac-Morlan ; “ sits the wind 
in tliat quarter ? 1 Ve heard something like this 

before.’" 

He then began to consider what conduct was saf¬ 
est for his protegee, and even for himself; for the 
senior Mr. Hazlewood was powerful, wealthy, ambi¬ 
tious, and vindictive, and looked for both fortune 
and title in any connection whicli his son might 
form. At length, having the highest opinion of his 
guest’s good sense and penetration, he determined to 
take an oi)portunity, when they should happen to 
be alone, to communicate the matter to her as a 
simple piece of intelligence. He did so in as nat¬ 
ural a manner as lie could. “I wish you joy of 
your friend IVlr. Sampson’s good fortune, ]\Iiss Ber¬ 
tram ; he has got a pupil who pays him two guineas 
for twelve lessons of Greek and Latin.’ 

“ Indeed ! I am equally happy an I surprised. 
AVho can he so liberal? Is Colonel IMannering 

returned ? ” 

“No, no, not Colonel Mannering ; but what do 
3 'ou think of your acquaintance, Mr. Charles Hazle¬ 
wood ? He talks of taking his lessons here, — I 
wish we may have accommodation for him. 
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Lucy blushed deeply. “ For Heaven’s sake, no. 
Mr. Mac-Morlan ; do not let that be. Charles Ha- 
zlewood has had enough of mischief about that 

already.” i j ^ -i 

“About the classics, my dear young lady ? wil¬ 
fully seeming to misunderstand her. “ Most young 
gentlemen have so at one period or another,^ sure 
enough ; but his present studies are voluntary. 

Miss Bertram let the conversation drop, and her 
host made no elTort to renew' it, as she seemed to 
pause upon the intelligence in order to form some 
internal resolution. 

The next day Miss Bertram took an opportunity 
of conversing with Mr. Samjtson. Expressing in 
the kindest manner her grateful thanks for his dis¬ 
interested attachment, anil her joy that he had got 
such a provision, she hinted to him that his present 
mode of superintending Charles Hazlewoods studies 
must be so inconvenient to his pupil that, while that 
engagement lasted, he had better consent to a tem¬ 
porary separation, and reside either w'ith his scholar 
or as near him as might be. Sampson refused, as 
indeed she had expected, to listen a moment to this 
proposition; he w'ould not quit her to be made pre¬ 
ceptor to the Prince of Wales. “ But I see,” he 
added, “ you are too proud to share my pittance ; 
and, peradventure, I grow' wearisome unto you.” 

“ No, indeed, you w'ere my father’s ancient, al¬ 
most his only, friend. I am not proud — God 
knows I have no reason to be so; you shall do 
what you judge best in other matters; but oblige 
me by telling Mr. Charles Hazlewood that you had 
some conversation with me concerning his studies, 
and that I was of opinion that his carrying them on 
in this house w^as altogether impracticable, and not 
to be thought of.” 
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Dominie Sampson left her presence altogether 
crestfallen, and as he shut the door, could not help 
muttering the “ varium et mutabile ” of Virgil. 
Next day he appeared with a very rueful visage, 
and tendered Miss Bertram a letter. “Mr. Hazle- 
wood,” he said, “ was to discontinue his lessons, 
though he had generously made up the pecuniary 
loss. But how will lie make up the loss to himself 
of the knowledge he might have acquired under 
my instruction ? Kven in tliat one article of writ¬ 
ing, he was an liour before he could write that brief 
note, and destroyed many scrolls, four quills, and 
some good white paper. I would have taught him 
in three weeks a firm, current, clear, and legilde 
hand; he should have been a calligrapher. But 
God’s will be done.” 

The letter contained but a few lines, deeply re¬ 
gretting and murmuring against Miss Bertram’s 
cruelty, who not only refused to see him, but to 
permit him in the most indirect manner to hear of 
her health and contribute to her service. But it 
concluded with assurances that lier severity was 
vain, and that nothing could shake the attachment 
of Charles Ilazlewood. 

Under the active patronage of Mrs. Mac-Candlish, 
Sampson picked up some other scholars, — very dif¬ 
ferent, indeed, from Cliarles Hazlewood in rank, — 
and whose lessons were proportionally unproduc¬ 
tive. Still, however, he gained something, and it 
was the glory of his heart to carry it to Mr. Mac- 
Morlan weekly, a slight peculium only subtracted 
to supply his snuff-box and tobacco-pouch. 

And here we must leave Kippletringan to look 
after our hero, lest our readers should fear they 
are to lose sight of him for another quarter of a 
century. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Our Polly is a sad slut, nor heeds what we have taught her. 

I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter ; 

For when she’s drest witli care and cost, all tempting, fine, and 

Ashmen should serve a cucumber, she flings herself away. 


_ ^ ^ _ 


/-fc- 




After the death of Mr. Bertram, Maiinering had 
set out upon a short tour, proposing to return to 
the neighbourhood of Ellangowau befoie the sale 
of that property should take place. He went, ac¬ 
cordingly, to Edinburgh and elsewhere, and it was 
in his return towards the southwestern district of 
Scotland, in which our scene lies, that, at a post- 
town about a hundred miles from Xippletringan, to 
which he had requested his friend Mr. Mervyn to 
address his letters, he received one from that gentle¬ 
man which contained rather unpleasing intelli¬ 
gence. AVe have assumed already the privilege of 
acting a sccrctis to this gentleman, and therefore 
shall present the reader with an extract from this 

epistle. 

I beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for the pain I 
have given you in forcing you to open wounds so fes¬ 
tering as those your letter referred to. I have always 
heard, though erroneously perhaps, that the attentions 
of Mr. Brown were intended for Miss Mannering. But 
however that were, it could not be supposed that in 
your situation his boldness should escape notice and 
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chastisement. Wise men sa\' tliat we resign to civi] 
society our natural rights of self-defence only on con¬ 
dition that the ordinances of law should protect us. 
Where the price cannot be paid, the resignation be¬ 
comes void. For instance, no one supposes that I am 
not entitled to defend my purse and person against r, 
highwayman as much as if I were a wilil Indian, who 
owns neither law nor magistracy. Tlie question of re¬ 
sistance or submission must be determined by my 
means and situation. Fut if, armed and equal in 
force, I submit to injustice and violence from any man, 
high or low, I presume it will hardly be attributed to 
religious or moral feeling in me, or in any one but a 
Quaker. An aggression on my honour seems to me 
much the same. The insult, however trifling in itself, 
is one of much deeper consecpience to all views in life 
than any wrong which can be inflicted by a depredator 
on the highway, and to redress the injured party is 
much less in the ])ower of public jurisprudence, or 
rather it is entirely beyond its reach. If any man 
chooses to rob Arthur Mervyn of tlie contents of his 
purse, supposing the sai<l Arthur has not means of de¬ 
fence, or the skill an<l courage to use them, the as¬ 
sizes at Lancaster or Carlisle will do him justice by 
tucking up the robber; yet who will say I am bound to 
wait for this justice, and submit to being plundered in 
the first instance, if 1 have myself the means and spirit 
to protect iny own property? But if an affront is of¬ 
fered to me, submission under which is to tarnish my 
character forever with men of honour, ami for which 
the twelve judges of Kngland, with the chancellor to 
boot, can afford me nc redress, by what rule of law or 
reason am I to be deterred from protecting what ought 
to be, and is, so infinitely dearer to every man of hon¬ 
our than his whole fortune? Of the religious views 
of the matter I shall say nothing until I find a rev¬ 
erend divine who shall condemn self-defence in the arti¬ 
cle of life and propert3'. If its proj)riety in that case 
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be generally admitted, I suppose little distinction can 
be drawn between defence of person and goods, and 
protection of reputation. That the latter is liable 
to be assailed by persons of a different rank in life, 
untainted, perhaps, in morals, and fair in character, 
cannot affect my legal right of self-defence. I may be 
sorry that circumstances liave engaged me in personal 
strife with such an individual; but I should feel the 
same sorrow for a generous enemy who fell under niy 
sword in a national (piarrel. I shall leave the (piestion 
with the casuists, however; only observing that what 
I have written will not avail either the professed duel- 
list, or him who is the aggressor in a dispute of 
honour. I only presume to exculpate him who is 
dragged into the field by such an offence as, submitted 
to in ratience, would forfeit forever his rank and es¬ 
timation in society. 

lam sorry you have thoughts of settling in Scotland, 
and yet glad that you will still be at no immeasur¬ 
able distance, and that the latitude is all in our favour. 
To move to Westmoreland from Devonshire might make 
an East Indian shudder; hut to come to us from Gallo¬ 
way or Dumfriesshire, is a step, though a short one, 
nearer the sun. Besides, if, as I suspect, the estate 
in view be connected with the old haunted castle in 
which you played the astrologer in your Northern tour 
some twenty years since, I have heard you too often 
describe the scene with comic unction to hope you 
will be deterred from making the purchase. I trust, 
however, the hospitable, gossiping laird has not run him¬ 
self upon the shallows, and that his chaplain, whom 
you so often made us laugh at, is still in rerum 
natnra. 

And here, dear Mannering, I wish I could stop, for 
I have incredible pain in telling the rest of my story; 
although I am sure I can w'arn you against any inten¬ 
tional impropriety on the part of my temporary ward, 
Julia Mannering. But I must still earn my college 
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nickname of Downright Dunstable. In one word, then, 
here is the matter. 

Your daughter has much of the romantic turn of 
your disposition, with a little of that lore of admira¬ 
tion which all pretty women share less or more. She 
will besides, apparently, be your heiress,—a triHing 
circumstance to those who view Julia with my eyes, 
but a prevailing bait to the specious, artful, and 
worthless. You know how I have jested with her 
about her soft melancholy, and lonely walks at morn¬ 
ing before any one is up, and in the moonliglit when 
all should be gone to bed or set down to cards, which 
is the same thing. The incident which follows may 
not be beyond the bounds of a joke, but I had rather 
the jest upon it came from you tlian me. 

Two or three times during the last fortnight I heard, 
at a late hour in the night, or very early in the morn¬ 
ing, a flageolet play the little Hindoo tune to which 
your daughter is so partial. 1 thought for some time 
that some tuneful domestic, whose taste for music was 
laid under constraint during the day, chose that silent 
hour to imitate the strains which lie had caught up by 
the ear during his attendance in the <lrawing-room. 
But last night I sat late in my study, which is imme¬ 
diately under !Miss Mannering’s apartment, and to my 
surprise, I not only heard the flageolet distinctly, but 
satisfied myself that it came from the lake under the 
window. Curious to know who serenaded us at that 
unusual hour, I stole softly to the window of my apart¬ 
ment. But there were other watchers than me. You 
mav remember. Miss ISIannering preferred that apart¬ 
ment on account of a balcon}' which opened from her 
window upon the lake. Well, sir, I heard the sash of 
her window thrown up, the shutters opened, and her 
own voice in conversation with some person who an¬ 
swered from below. This is not IVfuch ado about 
nothing ; ” I could not be mistaken in her voice, — 
and such tones, so soft, so insinuating. And, to say 
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the truth, the accents from helow were in passion s 
tenderest cadence too. But of the sense I can say 
nothing. I raised the sash of my own window, that 
I might hear something more than the mere murmur of 
this Spanish rendezvous ; but though I used every pre¬ 
caution, the noise alarmed the speakers, down slid tlie 
young lady’s casement, and the shutters were barred 
in an instant. The dash of a pair of oars in the water 
announced the retreat of the male person of the dia- 
loirue. Indeed, I saw his boat, which he rowed with 
great swiftness and dexterity, lly across the lake like 
a twelve-oared barge. Next morning I examined some 
of my domestics, Jis if by accident, and I found the 
gamekeeper, when making his rounds, had twice seen 
that boat beneath the house, with a single person, and 
had heard the flageolet. I did not care to j)ress any 
farther (piestions, for fear of implicating Julia in the 
opinions of those of whom they might be asked. Next 
inori.ing, at breakfast, I dropped a casual hint about 
the serenade of the evening before, and I promise you 
Miss ]\[annering looked red and pale alternately. 1 
immediately gave the circumstance such a turn as 
might lead her to suppose that niy observation was 
merely casual. 1 have since caused a watch-light to 
be burned in my library, and have left the shutters 
open, to deter the approach of our nocturnal guest; 
and I have stated the severity of approaching winter, 
and the rawness of the fogs, as an objection to solitary 
walks. Miss Mannering accpiiesced with a passiveness 
which is no part of her character, and which, to tell 
you the plain truth, is a feature about the business 
which I like least of all. Julia has too much of her 
own dear papa’s disposition to be curbed in any of her 
humours, were there not some little lurking conscious¬ 
ness that it may be as prudent to avoid debate. 

Now my story is told, and you will judge what you 
ought to do. I have not mentioned the matter to 
my good woman, who, a faitMul secretary to her sex’s 
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foibles, would certainly remonstrate against your being 
made acquainted with these particulars, and might, 
instead, take it into her head to exercise her own elo¬ 
quence on Miss Mannering,—a faculty, which, how¬ 
ever powerful when directed against me, its legitimate 
object, might, I fear, do more harm than good in the 
case sin)posed. Perhaps even 3 'ou yourself will find it 
most prudent to act without remonstrating, or appear¬ 
ing to be aware of this little anecdote. Julia is very 
like a certain friend of mine, —she has a quick and 
lively imagination, and keen feelings, which are apt 
to exaggerate both the good and evil they find in 
life. She is a charming girl, however, as generous 
and spirited as she is lovely. I paid her the kiss 
you sent her with all my heart, and she rapped my 
fingers for my reward with all hers. Pray return as 
soon as you can. Meantime, rely upon the care of, 
yours faithfully, 

Arthur IMervyn. 

P.S.—You will naturally wish to know if I have 
the least guess concerning the person of the serenader. 
In truth, I have none. 'Ihcre is no young gentleman 
of these parts wlio might be in rank or fortune a matcii 
for Miss Julia that I tliink at all likely to play such 
a character. But on the other side of the lake, nearly 
opposite to Mervyn Hall, is a d—d cake-house, the re¬ 
sort of wmlking gentlemen of all descriptions, poets, 
players, painters, musicians, who come to rave and re¬ 
cite and madden about this picturesque land of ours. 
It is paying some penalty for its beauties that they are 
the means of drawing this swarm of coxcombs together. 
But were Julia my daughter, it is one of those sort of 
fellows that I should fear on her account. She is gen¬ 
erous and romantic, and writes six sheets a-week to a 
female correspondent ; and it’s a sad thing to lack a 
subject in such a case, either for exercise of the feel¬ 
ings or of the pen. Adieu, once more. Were I to treat 
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this matter more seriously than I have done, I should 
do injustice to your feelings ; were I altogether to 
overlook it, I should discredit my own. ( 12 ) 

The consequence of this letter was that, having 
first despatched the faithless messenger with the 
necessary powers to Mr. Mac-Morlan for purchas¬ 
ing the estate of Ellangowan, Colonel Mannering 
turned his horse’s head in a more southerly direc¬ 
tion, and neither “ stinted nor stayed ” until he ar¬ 
rived at the mansion of Ins friend ^Ir. Mervyn, 
unon the banks of one of the lakes of Westinore- 
land. 


5 



CHAPTER X\IL 


Heaven first, in its mercy, tau^^lit mortals their lettew 
For ladies in limbo, ami lovers in fetters. 

Or some autlior, wlio, placing his persons before ye, 
Ungalluntly leaves them to write their own story. 

Pope, imitated. 

When Mannering returned to England, his first 
object had been to place his daugliter in a seminary 
for female education, of established character. Not, 
however, finding her progress in the accomplish¬ 
ments which he wished her to acquire so rapid as 
his impatience expected, he had withdrawn Miss 
Mannering from the school at the end of the first 
quarter; so she had only time to form an eternal 
friendship with Miss Matilda Marchmont, a young 
lady about her own age, which was nearly eighteen. 
To her faithful eye were addressed those formidable 
quires wliich issued forth from Mei^'yn Hall, on the 
wings of the post, while ^liss Mannering was a 
guest there. The perusal of a few short extracts 
from these may be necessary to render our story 
intelligible. 


First Extract. 

Alas, my dearest Matilda, what a tale is mine to 
tell! Misfortune from the cradle has set her seal upon 
your unhappy friend. That we should be severed for 
so slight a cause,—an ungrammatical phrase in my 
Italian exercise, and three false notes in one of Paesi* 
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ello’s sonatas! But it is a part of niy fatlu*r s chai- 
acter, of whom it is impossible to say whether I love, 
admire, or fear him the most. His success in life and 
ill war; his habit of making every obstacle yield before 
the energy of his exertions, even where they seemed 
insurmountable,—all these have given a hasty and 
peremptory cast to his character, which can neither 
endure contrailiction nor make allowance for defi¬ 
ciencies. Then he is himself so very accomplished. Do 
you know ♦‘here was a murmur — half confirmed, too, 
by some mysterious words which dropped from my poor 
mother — that he possesses other sciences, now lost to 
the world, which enable the possessor to summon up 
before him the dark and shadowy forms of future 
events? Does not the very idea of such a power, or 
even of the high talent and commanding intellect 
which the world may mistake for it, — does it not, dear 
Afatilda, throw a mysterious grandeur about its possess¬ 
or? You will call this romantic; but consider, I was 
born in the land of talisman and spell, and my childhood 
lulled by tales which you can only enjoy through the 
gauzy frippery of a French translation. Oh, ^latilda, 
I wish you could have seen the dusky visages of my 
Indian attendants, bending in earnest devotion round 
the magic narrative that flowed, half poetry, half prose, 
from the lips of the tale-teller! No wonder that Euro¬ 
pean fiction sounds cold and meagre, after the wonder¬ 
ful effects which I have seen the romances of the East 
produce upon their hearers.” 


Second Extract. 

“ You are possessed, my dear ilatilda, of my bosom- 
secret, in those sentiments with which I regard Brown. 
I will not say his memory. I am convinced he lives, 
and is faithful. His addresses to me were counte¬ 
nanced by my deceased parent, — imprudently counte¬ 
nanced perhaps, considering the prejudices of my father 
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in favour of birth and rank. But I, then almost a girl, 
could not be expected, surely, to be wiser than her, 
under whose charge nature had placed me. ^ly fatlier, 
constantly engaged in military duty, I saw but at rare 
intervals, and was taught to look up to him with more 
awe than confidence. Would to Heaven it had been 
otherwise! It might have been better fur us all at 
this day! ” 

Third Extract. 

You ask me why I do not make known to my father 
that Brown yet lives,—at least that he survived the 
wound he received in that uiihaj>j)y duel, and had 
written to my mother, exi)ressing his entire convales¬ 
cence, and his hope of sj)eedil3'escaping from captivity. 
A soldier, that ‘ in the trade of war has oft slain men,’ 
feels probably no uneasiness at reflecting upon tlie sup¬ 
posed catastrophe, wliich almost turned me into stone. 
And should I show him that letter, does it not follow 
that Brown, alive an<l maintaining with pertinacity 
the pretensions to the affections of your poor friend fur 
which my father formerly' sought his life, would be a 
more formidable disturber of Colonel iSIannering’s peace 
of mind than in his supposed grave? If he escapes 
from the hands of these marauders, I am convinced he 
will soon be in England, and it will be then time to 
consider how his existence is to be disclosed to my 
father; but if, alas! my earnest and confident hope 
shouhl betray me, what would it avail to tear open a 
mvstcry fraught with so many painful recollections? 
i\Iv dear motlier had such dread of its being known 
that I think she even suffered my father to suspect 
that 15 rown’s attentions were directed towards herself, 
ratlier than permit him to discover their real object; 
and oh, ^Matilda, whatever respect I owe to the memory 
of a deceased parent, let me do justice to a living one. 

I cannot but condemn the dubious policy which she 
adopted, as unjust to 1113’ father and highly perilous to 
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herself and me. But peace he with her ashes! her ac¬ 
tions were guided hv the heart rather tlian the head, 
and shall her daughter, who inherits all her weaUness, 
he the first to withdraw the veil from her defects? ” 

Fouirrn Extract. 

“ Mervvn Hall. 

# 

‘ If India he the laud of magic, this, my d?are.st 
Matilda, is the country of romance. The scenery i.s 
such as Nature brings together in her suhlimest moods, 
— sounding cataracts; hills which rear their scathed 
heads to the sky; lakes that, winding up the shadowy 
valleys, lead at every turn to yet more romantic re¬ 
cesses; rocks which catch the clouds of lieaven. All 
the wildness of Salvator here, and there the fairy scenes 
of Claude. I am hajipy, too, in iinding at least one 
object upon which 1113' father can share inv enthusiasm. 
An admirer of Nature, both as an artist and a jioet, I 
have experienced the utmost i)leasnre from the obser¬ 
vations bj' which he explains the character and the ef¬ 
fect of these brilliant specimens of her power. I wish 
he would settle in this enchanting land. But his views 
lie still farther north, and he is at present ah.sont on a 
tour in Scotland, looking, I believe, for some purchase 
of land which may suit him as a residence. He is 
partial, from early recollections, to that country. So, 
my dearest ]\[atilda, I must be yet farther removed 
from 3'ou before I am established in a home. And oh, 
how delighted shall I be when I can say, ‘ Comej 
Matilda, and be the guest of j-our faithful Julia! ’ 

“I am at present the inmate of Mr. and Urs. Mer- 
vyn, old friends of my father. The latter is precisely 
a good sort of woman, — ladylike and housewifely; 
but for accomplishments or fancy, — good lack, my 
dearest Matilda, your friend might as well seek sym¬ 
pathy from Mrs. Teach^em: you see 1 have not forgot 
school nicknames. Mervyn is a different, quite a 
different being from my father, yet he amuses and 
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endures me. He is fat and good-natured, gifted with 
strong, shrewd sense, and some powers of humour; 
but having been handsome, I suppose, in his youth, 
has still some pretension to be a beau gat^oiiy as well 
as an enthusiastic agriculturist. I delight to make 
him scramble to the tops of eminences and to the foot 
of waterfalls, and am obliged, in turn, to admire his 
turnips, his lucerne, and his timothy grass. He 
thinks me, I fanc^', a simple romantic Miss, with some 
— (the word will be out) beauty and some good-nature; 
and I hold that the gentleman lias good taste for the 
female outside, and do not expect he should compre¬ 
hend my sentiments farther. So he rallies, hands, 
and hobbles (for the dear creature has got the gout 
too), and tells old stories of high life of which he has 
seen a great deal; and I listen, and smile, and look 
as pretty, as pleasant, and as simple as I can, and we 
do very well. 

“But alas! rnv dearest Matilda, how would tinio 
pass awa}', even in this paradise of romance, tenanted 
as it is by a pair assorting so ill with the scenes around 
them, were it not for your fidelity in replying to my 
uninteresting details ? Pra^' do not fail to write three 
times a week at least, —you can be at no loss what to 
say.” 

Fifth Extract. 

“ Plow shall I communicate what I have now to 
tell! My hand and heart still flutter so much that 
the task of writing is almost impossible! Hid I not 
say that he lived ? Hid I not say I would not despair? 
How could you suggest, my dear Matilda, that my 
feelings, considering I had parted from him so young, 
rather arose from the warmth of my imagination than 
of my heart? Oh, I was sure that they were genuine, 
deceitful as the dictates of our bosom so frequently are. 
But to iny tale — let it be, my friend, the most sacred, 
as it is the most sincere, pledge of our friendship. 
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“Our hours here are early, —earlier than my heart, 
with its load of care, can compose itself to rest. I 
therefore usually take a book for an hour or two after 
retiring to my own room, which I think I have tohl 
you opens to a small balcony looking down upon Uiat 
beautiful 'ake of which 1 attempted to give you a slight 
sketch. Jrervyn Hall, being partly an ancient build¬ 
ing, and constructed with a view to defence, is situated 
on the verge of the lake. A stone dropped from tlie 
projecting balcony plunges into water deep enough to 
float a skiff. I had left my window partly unbarred, 
that, before I went to bed, I might, according to my 
custom, look out and see the moonlight shining upon 
the lake. I was deeply engaged with that beautiful 
scene in the ‘ ^Merchant of Venice ’ where two lovers, 
describing the stillness of a summer night, enhance on 
each other its charms, and was lost in the associations 
of story and of feeling which it awakens, when I heard 
upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. I have told 
you it was Urown’s favourite instrument. Who could 
touch it in a night which, though still and serene, 
was too cold, and too late in the year, to invite forth 
any wanderer for mere jileasurc? I drew yet nearer 
the window, and hearkened with breathless attention. 
The sounds paused a space, were then resumed; paused 
again, and again reached my ear, ever coming nearer 
and nearer. At length I distinguished plainly that 
little Hindoo air winch you called my favourite, — I 
have told you by whom it was taught me. The in¬ 
strument, the tones, were his own! Was it earthly 
music, or notes passing on the wind, to warn me of his 
death? 

“It was some time ere I could summon courage to 
step on the balcony. Nothing could have emboldened 
me to do so hut the strong conviction of my mind that 
he was still alive, and that we should again meet; but 
that conviction did embolden me, and I ventured, 
though with a throbbing heart. There was a small 
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skiff with a single person, —oh, Matilda, it was him¬ 
self! I knew his appearance after so long an absence, 
and through the shadow of the night, as perfectly as 
if we had parted yesterday, and met again in the broad 
sunslune! He guided his boat under the balcony, and 
spoke to me. 1 hardly knew what he said, or what I 
replied. Indeed, I could scarcely speak for weeping; 
but the}' were joyful tears. We were disturbed by the 
barking of a dog at some distance, and 2)arted, but not 
before he had conjured me to prepare to meet him at 
the same place and hour tins evening. 

*‘But where and to what is all this tending? Can I 
answer this question? 1 cannot. Heaven, that saved 
him from death and delivered him from captivity; that 
saved my father, too, from shed<ling the blood of one 
who would not have blemished a hair of his head, — 
that Heaven must guide me out of this labyrinth. 
Knough for me the firm resolution that Alatilda shall 
not blush for her friend, my father for his daughter, 
nor my lover for her on whom he has fixed his 
affection.” 



CHAPTER XVHI. 


Talk with a man out of a witnlow, — a proper saying 1 

Much Ado about 


We must proceed with our extracts from iMiss 
Mannering’s letters, wliich throw light upon natu¬ 
ral good sense, principle, and feelings, blemished 
by an imperfect education and the folly of a mis¬ 
judging mother, who call'd her husband in her 
heart a tyrant until she feared him as such, and 
read romances until she became so enamoured of 
the complicated intrigues whicli they contain, as to 
assume the management of a little family novel of 
her own, and constitute her daughter, a girl of six¬ 
teen, the principal heroine. She delighted in petty 
mystery and intrigue and secrets, and yet trembled 
at the indignation which these paltry manoeuvres 
excited in her husband’s mind. Thus she frequently 
entered upon a scheme merely for pleasure, or per¬ 
haps for the love of contradiction, plunged deeper 
into it than she was aware, endeavoured to extri¬ 
cate herself by new arts, or to cover her error by 
dissimulation, became involved in meshes of her 
own weaving, and was forced to carry on, for fear 
of discovery, machinations which she had at first 
resorted to in mere wantonness. 

Fortunately the young man whom she so impru¬ 
dently introduced into her intimate society, and en¬ 
couraged to look up to her daughter, had a fund of 
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principle and honest pride which rendered him a 
safer intimate than Mrs. Mannering ought to have 
dared to hope or expect. The obscurity of his 
birth could alone be objected to liim j in every 
other respect, — 


Witli prospect.^ briglit upon the world he came, 
Pure love <il vinue, strong desire of fame; 

Men watched the way his lofty mind wouM take, 
And all foretold the progress lie would make. 


But it could not be expected that he should resist 
the snare whicli Mrs. IManneriug’s iinju'udeuce threw 
in his way, or avoid becoming attaclied to a young 
lady whose beauty and manners might ha^e justi¬ 
fied his passion even in scenes where these are 
more generally met with, than in a remote fortress 
in our Indian settlements. The scenes which fol¬ 
lowed have been partly detailed in Mannering’s 
letter to Mr. Mervyn ; and to expand what is there 
stated into farther explanation would be to abuse 
the patience of our readers. 

We sliall therefore proceed with our promised 
extracts from Miss Mannering’s letters to her 
friend. 

Sixth Extk.vct. 

‘‘I have seen him again, Matilda, —seen him twice. 

1 have used every argument to convince him tliat this 
secret intercourse is dangerous to us both; I even 
pressed him to pursue his views of fortune without 
farther regard to me, and to consider my peace of mind 
as sufficiently secured by the knowledge that he had not 
fallen under mv father’s sword. He answers— But 
how can 1 detail all he has to answer? He claim.s 
those hoi)es as his due which 1113' mother permitted 
him to entertain, and would persuade me to the mad' 
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ness of a union without my father’s sanction. But to 
this, Matilda, I will not be persuaded. I have resisted, 

I have subdued, the rebellious feelings which arose to 
aid his plea; yet how to extricate myself from this 
unhappy labyrinth, in whicli fate and folly have 
entangled us both! 

“I have thought upon it, Matilda, till my head is 
almost giddy; nor can 1 conceive a better plan than to 
make a fuH 'confession to my father. He deserves it, 
for his kindness is unceasing; and I think I have oh 
served in his character, since I have studied it more 
nearly, that his harsher feelings are chiefly excited 
where he suspects deceit or imposition; and in that re¬ 
spect, perhaps, his character was formerly misunderstood 
l)y one who was dear to him. He has, too, a tinge of 
romance in his disposition ; and I have seen the narra¬ 
tive of a generous action, a trait of heroism, or virtu¬ 
ous self-denial, extract tears from him which refused 
to flow at a tale of mere distress. But then, Brown 
urges that he is personally hostile to him; and the 
obscurity of his birth, —that would be indeed a stum- 
Iding-block. Oh, Matilda, I hope none of your ances¬ 
tors ever fought at Poictiers or Agincourt! If it were 
not for the veneration which my father attaches to the 
memory of old Sir Miles Mannering, I should make 
out my explanation with half the tremor which must 
now attend it.” 


Seventh Extract. 

“ I have this instant received your letter, — your 
most welcome letter! Thanks, my dearest friend, for 
your sympathy and your counsels; I can only repay 
them with unbounded confidence. 

You ask me what Brown is by origin, that his 
descent should be so unpleasing to my father. His 
story is shortly told. He is of Scottish extraction, 
but being left an orphan, his education was under¬ 
taken by a family of relations settled in Holland. He 
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was bred to commerce, and sent very early to one of 
our settlements in the East, where his guardian had a 
correspondent. Ihit tliis correspondent was dead when 
he arrived in India, and he had no other resource than 
to offer himself as a clerk to a counting-house. The 
breaking out of the war, and the straits to which we 
were at first reduced, threw the army open to all young 
men who were disposed to embrace that mode of life; 
and Brown, whose genius Innl a strong military 
tendency, was the first to leave what might have been 
the road to wealth, and to choose that of fame. The 
rest of his history is well known to you; but conceive 
the irritation of my father, who despises commerce 
(though, by the way, the best part of his proi)erty was 
made in that honourable profession by my great-uncle), 
and has a particular antipathy to the Dutch,—think 
with what ear In* wouhl lie likely to receive proposals 
for liis only cliild from Vanbeest Brown,educated for 
charity by the liouse of Vanbeest & Vanbruggen! Oh, 
IMatilda, it will never do, — nay, so childish am I, 

I hardly can help syinjiathizing witli his aristocratic 
feelings. Mrs. \'anheest Brown! TJie name has little 
to recommend it, to be sure. What children we are! 

Eioiitii E.\TK.4CT. 

*‘It is all over now, Alatilda! I shall never have 
courage to toll my father, —nay, most deeply do I 
fear he has already learned my secret from another 
quarter, which will entirely remove tlie grace of my 
communication, and ruin whatever gleam of hope 
I had ventured to connect with it. Yesternight 
Brown came as usual, and his flageolet on the lake 
announced his approach. We had agreed that he 
should continue to use this signal. These romantic 
lakes attract numerous visitors, who indulge their 
enthusiasm in visiting the scenery at all hours, and 
we hoped tliat if Brown were noticed from the house, 
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he might pass for one of those admirers of Nature who 
was grving vent to his feelings through the medium of 
music. The sounds might also he my apology, should 
I be observed on the balcony. Ibit last night, while I 
was eagerly enforcing my plan of a full confession to my 
father, which he as earnestly deprecated, we heard the 
window of Mr. llervyn’s iihrary, which is under iny 
room, open softly. *1 signed to Hrown to make his 
retreat, and immediately re-entered, with some faint 
hopes that our interview had not been observed. 

“But, alas ! Matilda, these hopes vanished the in¬ 
stant I beheld Mr. ^Mervyn’s countenance at breakfast 
the next morning. He looked so provokingly intelli¬ 
gent and confidential that, had I dared, I could liave 
been more angry than ever 1 was in my life; but I 
must be on good behaviour, and my walks are now’ lim¬ 
ited within his farm precincts, where the good gentle¬ 
man can amble along by my side without inconvenience. 

I have detected him once or twice attempting to sound 
my thoughts and watch the e.xpression of my counte¬ 
nance. He has talked of the flageolet more than once, 
and has at different times made eulogiuins upon the 
watchfulness and ferocity of Ins dogs, and the regular¬ 
ity with which the keeper makes his rounds with a 
loaded fowding-piece. He mentioned even man-traps 
and spring-guns. I should be loath to affront my 
father’s old friend in his owm house; but I do long to 
show’ him that I am my father’s daughter, — a fact of 
which Mr. Alervyn will certainly be convinced if ever 
X trust my voice and temper with a reply to these 
indirect hints. Of one thing I am certain,—I am 
grateful to him on that account, — be has not told 
Mrs. Mervyii. Lord help me! I should have had such 
lectures about the dangers of love and the night air 
on the lake, the risk arising from colds and fortune- 
hunters, the comfort and convenience of sack-whey 
and closed windows! X cannot help trifiing, Matilda, 
though my heart is sad enough. What Brown will 
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do, I cannot guess. I presume, however, the fear of 
detection prevents his resuming his nocturnal visits. 
He lodges at an inn on the opposite shore of the lake, 
under the name, he tells me, of Dawson, —he has a bad 
choice in names, that must be allowed. He has not 
left the army, I believe, but he says nothing of his 
present views. 

‘‘To complete my anxiety, m3’ fatlier is returned 
suddenly, and in high displeasure. Our good hostess, 
as I learned from a bustling conversation between her 
housekeei^er and her, had no expectation of seeing bim 
for a week; but I rather suspect his arrival was no 
surprise to his friend Mr. Merv3’ii. His manner to me 
w’as singularl}’ cold and constrained,—suificiently so 
to have damped all the courage with which I once re¬ 
solved to throw m3’self on his generosit3’. He la3’s tbe 
blame of his being discomposed and out of humour i;o 
tbe loss of a purchase in the southwest of Scotland, on 
which he had set his heart; but I do not suspect his 
equaniinit}' of being so easil3’ thrown off its balance. 
His first excursion was with Mr. Merv3*ii’s barge 
across the lake, to the inn I have mentioned. YTou 
ma}' imagine the agon}’ with which I waited his re¬ 
turn. Had he recognized Brown, who can guess the 
consequence! He returned, however, apparentl}’with¬ 
out having made an}’ discovery. I understand that, 
in consequence of his late disaj)pointment, he means 
now to hire a house in the neighbourhood of this same 
Ellangowan, of which I am doomed to hear so much, — 
he seems to think it probable that the estate for which 
he wishes may soon be again in the market. I will 
not send away this letter until I hear more distinctly 
what are his intentions. 

“I have now had an interview with my father as 
confidential as, I presume, he means to allow me. He 
requested me to-day, after breakfast, to walk with him 
into the library; my knees, Matilda, shook under me, 
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and it is no exaggeration to say I could scarce follow 
him into the room. I feared I knew not what; from rny 
childhood I had seen all around him treinhle at his frown. 
He motioned me to seat myself, and I never obeyed 
a command so rea<lily, for, in truth, I could hardly 
stand. He himself continued to walk up and down the 
room. You have seen my father, and noticed, I recol¬ 
lect, the remarkably expressive cast of his features. 
His eyes are naturally rather light in colour, but agi¬ 
tation or anger gives them a darker and more liery 
glance; he has a custom also of drawing in his lips 
when much moved, which implies a combat between 
native ardour of temper and the habitual power of self- 
command. This was the first time we had been alone 
since his return from Scotland, and as he betrayed 
these tokens of agitation, I had little doubt that he 
was about to enter upon the subject I most dreaded. 

*‘To my unutterable relief, I found I was mistaken, 
and that whatever he knew of Mr. Merv'yn^s suspicions 
or discoveries, he did not intend to converse with mo 
on the toj)ic. Coward as I was, I was inexpressibly 
relieved, though if he had really investigated the re¬ 
ports which may have come to his ear, the reality could 
have been nothing to what his suspicions might have 
conceived. But though my spirits rose high at my 
unexpected escape, I had not courage myself to pro¬ 
voke the discussion, and remained silent to receive his 
commands. 

“‘Julia,’ he said, ‘ my agent writes me from Scot¬ 
land that he has been able to hire a house for me, 
decently furnished, and with the necessary accomino* 
dation for my family; it is within three miles of that 
I had designed to purchase.’ Then he made a pause, 
and seemed to expect an answer. 

“ ‘"Whatever place of residence suits you, sir, must 
be perfectly agreeable to me.’ 

“‘XImph! I do not propose, however, Julia, that 

you shall reside quite alone in this house during the 
winter.’ 
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]\rr. and ]\rrs. :Mervyn, thought I to myself. 
'V. iiatever comi)any is agreeable to you, sir,’ I an¬ 
swered aloud. 

Oh, there is a little too much of this universal 
spirit of submission, —an excellent disposition in 
action ; but your constantly repeating the jargon of 
it, j)uts me in mind of tlie eternal salaams of our 
black dependants in tlie East. In short, Julia, I 
know you have a relish for society, and I intend to 
invite a young person, the daughter of a deceased 
friend, to spend a few months with us.’ 

' Not a governess, for the love of Heaven, Papa I ’ 
exclaimed poor I, my fears at that moment totally get¬ 
ting the better of my prudence. 

“‘No, not a governess, IVtiss IMannering,’ replied 
the colonel, somewhat sternly, ‘but a young lady from 
whose excellent example, bred as she has been in the 
school of adversity, I trust you may learn the art to 
govern yourself.’ 

“To answer tliis was trenching upon too dangerous 
ground, so there was a pause. 

“ ‘ Is the 3'oung lady a Scotchwoman, Papa ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ drylj' enough. 

“ ‘Has she much of the accent, sir?’ 

“ ‘ Much of the devil ! ’ answered my father, hastil3'; 
‘do you think I care about a’s and aa’s, and f’s and 
? I tell you, Julia, I am serious in tlie matter. 
You have a genius for friendshij), — tliat is, for run¬ 
ning up intimacies which you call such.’ (Was not 
this very liarshly said, Matilda?) ‘Now, I wish to 
give you an ojiportiinity at least to make one deserving 
friend, ami therefore I have resolved that this young 
lady shall be a member of my family for some months, 
and I expect you will pa^’ to her that attention whicli 
is due to misfortune and virtue.’ 

“ ‘Certainl}', sir. Is my future friend red-haired ?’ 

“He gave me one of his stern glances, —you will 
say, perhaps, I deserved it ; but I think the deuce 
prompts me with teasing questions on some occasions. 
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« «She is as superior to yon, my love, in personal 
appearance as in prudence and aifection for her friends. 

“ ‘Lord, Papa, do you think that superiority a recom¬ 
mendation ? Well, sir, hut I see you are going to 
take all this too seriously ; whatever the young lady 
may he, I am sure, being recommended hy you, she 
shall have no reason to comidain of my want of atten¬ 
tion. [After a jiause] — Has she any attendant? 
Because you know 1 must provide for her proper accom¬ 
modation, if she is without one.* 

it _ no — no ; not properly an attendant, —the 

chaplain who lived witli her father is a very good sort 
of man, and 1 believe I shall make room for him in the 

house.’ 


“ ‘ Chaplain, I’apa ? Lord bless us ! ’ 

“‘Yes, Aliss Mannering, chajdain : is there any¬ 
thing very new in that word ? Had we not a chaplain 
at the Residence when we were in India ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes, Papa, hut you was a commandant then.’ 

“ ‘So I will he now, Aliss Jlannering, — in my own 
family, at least.’ 

“ ‘Certainly, sir ; hut will he read us the Church of 
England service ? ’ 

“The apparent simplicity with which I asked this 
question got the better of his gravity. ‘ Come, Julia,’ 
he said, ‘ you are a sad girl, hut I gain nothing hy 
scolding you. Of these two strangers, the young lady 
is one whom you cannot fail, I think, to love ; the 
person whom, for want of a better term, I called ‘ chap¬ 
lain,’ is a very worthy and somewhat ridiculous person¬ 
age, who will never tind out you laugh at him, if you 
don’t laugh very loud indeed.’ 

“ ‘Dear Papa, I am delighted with that part of his 
ciiaracter. But pray, is the house we are going to as 
pleasantly situated as this ? ’ 

“ ‘Not perhaps as much to your taste, —there is no 
lake under the windows, and you will he under the 
necessity of having all your music within doors.’ 
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This last coup de main ended the keen encounter 
of our wits ; for 3*011 ina)' believe, Matilda, it quelled 
all my courage to rej)l3'. 

Yet m3' spirits, as perhaps will a2)pear too mani¬ 
fest from this dialogue, have risen insensibl3', and, as 
it were, in si)ite of m3*self. Brown alive, and free, 
and in England ! Embarrassment and anxiety I can 
and must endure. We leave this in two da3's for our 
new residence. 1 shall not fail to let 3*011 know what 
I think of these Scotch inmates, whom I have but tot) 
much reason to believe my father means to quarter in 
his house as a brace of honourable spies, —a sort of 
female Kosencrantz and reverend Guildenstern; one in 
tartan petticoats, the other in a cassock. What a con¬ 
trast to the societ3' I would willingl3' have secured to 
myself ! I shall write instantl3' on 1113’ arriving at our 
new place of abode, and acquaint in3' dearest Matilda 
with the farther fates of—her 




“Julia Mannekinq. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Which sloping hills arouinl enclose. 

Where many a beech aii<l brown oak grows, 

Beneath whose dark and branching bowers 
Its tides a far-fame«l river pours, 

By Nature’s beauties taught to please, 

Sweet 'Fusculau of rural ease! 

Warton. 

WooDBOUKNE, the habitation which Mannering, by 
Mr. Mac-Morlan’s tiiediation. had hired for a sea¬ 
son, was a large, comfortable mansion, snixgly situ¬ 
ated beneath a hill covered with wood, which 
shrouded the house upon the north and east; the 
front looked upon a little lawn bordered by a grove 
of old trees ; beyond were some arable fields extend¬ 
ing down to the river, which was seen from the 
windows of the house. A tolerable, though old- 
fashioned garden, a well-stocked dovecot, and the 
possession of any quantity of ground which the con¬ 
venience of the family might require, rendered the 
place in every respect suitable, as the advertise¬ 
ments have it, “ for the accommodation of a genteel 
family.” 

Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time 
at least, to set up the staff of his rest. Though 
an East Indian, he was not partial to an ostenta¬ 
tious display of wealth. In fact, he was too proud 
a man to be a vain one. He resolved, therefore, to 
place himself upon the footing of a country gentle- 
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man of easy fortune, without assuming, or permit¬ 
ting liis liouseliold to assume, any of the fasie wliich 
then was considered as cliaracteristic of a nabob. 

He liad still his eye upon the purchase of Ellan- 
gowan, which Mac-Morlan conceived Mr. Glossiii 
would be compelled to part with, as some of the 
creditors disputed liis title to retain so large a part 
of the purchase-money in his own hands, and his 
j)ower to pay it was much questioned. In that case 
Mac-AIorlan was assured he would readily give up 
his bargain, if teiiqited with something above tlie 
price which he had stipulated to pay. It may seem 
strange that Mannering was so much attached to a 
spot which he had only seen once, and that for a 
short time, in early life But the circumstances 
which j)assed tliere had laid a strong hold on his 
imagination. There seemed to be a fate which con¬ 
joined the remarkable passages of his own family 
history with tliose of the inhabitants of Ellaugowaii, 
and he felt a mysterious desire to call the terrace 
his o'vn from which lie had read in the book of 
lieaveii a fortune strangely accomplished in the 
person of the infant heir of that family, and corres¬ 
ponding so closely with one which had been strik¬ 
ingly fulfilled in his own. Besides, when once this 
thought had got possession of his imagination, he 
could not, witliout great reluctance, brook the idea 
of his plan being defeated, and by a fellow like 
Glossin. So pride came to tlie aid of fancy, and 
both combined to fortify his resolution to buy the 
estate if possible. 

Let us do Mannering justice. A desire to serve 
the distressed Iiad also its share in determining him. 
He had considered the advantage which Julia might 
receive from the company of Lucy Bertram, whose 
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genuine prudence and good sense could so surely 
be relied upon. This idea had become much 
stronger since Alac-AIorlau had confided to him, 
under the solemn seal of secrecy, the wlnde of her 
conduct towards yoting Hazlewood. To propose to 
her to become an inmate in his family, if distant 
from the scenes of her youth and the few whom 
she called friends, would have been less delicate ; 
but at Woodbovirne she might without dilliculty 
be induced to become tlie visitor of a season, with¬ 
out being deju'cssed into the situation of an humble 
companion. Lucy Lertram, with some hesitation, 
accepted the invitation to reside a few weeks with 
Miss Manuering. She felt too well that however 
the colonel’s delicacy might disguise the truth, his 
principal motive was a generous desire to afford her 
Ids countenance and i)rotection, which his high con¬ 
nections and higher character were likely to render 
influential in the neighbourhood. 

About tlie same time the orphan girl received a 
letter from Mrs. Bertram, the relation to whom she 
had written, as cold and comfortless as could w’oll 
be imagined. It enclosed, indeed, a small sum of 
money, but strongly recommended economy, and 
that Miss Bertram should board herself in some 
quiet family, either at Kip])letringan or in the 
neighbourhood, assuring her tliat though her owm 
income was very scanty, she would not see her 
kinswoman w'ant. Aliss Bertram shed some natural 
tears over this cold-hearted epistle; for in her 
mother’s time this good lady had been a guest at 
Ellangowan for nearly three years, and it was only 
upon succeeding to a property of about £400 a year 
that she had taken farewell of that hospitable man¬ 
sion, which otherwise might have had the honour 
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of sheltering her until the death of its owner. Lucy 
was strongly inclined to return the paltry donation, 
which, after some struggles with avarice, pride had 
extorted from the old lady. But on consideration, 
she contented herself with writing that she accepted 
it as a loan, which she hoped in a short time to re¬ 
pay, and consulted her relative upon tlie invitation 
she had received from Colonel and Miss Mannering. 
This time the answer came in course of post, so 
fearful was Mrs. Bertram that some frivolous deli¬ 
cacy, or nonsense, as she termed it, might induce 
her cousin to reject such a promising offer, and 
thereby at the same time to leave herself still 
a burden upon her relations. Lucy, therefore, had 
no alternative, unless she preferred continuing a 
burden upon the worthy Mac-Morlans, who were 
too liberal to be rich. Those kinsfolk who formerly 
requested the favour of her company had of late 
eitlier silently, or with expressions of resentment 
that she should liave preferred Mac-Morlan’s invi¬ 
tation to theirs, gradually withdrawn their notice. 

Tlie fate of Dominie Sampson would have been 
deplorable had it depended upon any one except 
iVIannering, who was an admirer of originality ; for a 
separation from Lucy Bertram would have certainly 
broken his heart. Mac-Morlan had given a full ac¬ 
count of his proceedings towards the daughter of 
his patron. The answer was a request from Man¬ 
nering to know whether the Dominie still possessed 
that admirable virtue of taciturnity by which he 
was so notably distinguished at Ellangowan. ]\Iac- 
Morlan replied in the affirmative. “ Let Mr. Samp¬ 
son know,” said the colonel’s next letter, “ that I 
shall want his assistance to catalogue and put in 
order the library of my uncle, the bishop, which 1 
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have ordered to be sent down by sea. I shall also 
want him to copy and arrange some papers, bix 
his salary at what you think betitting. Let the 
poor man be properly dressed, and accompany his 
young lady to Woodbourne.” 

Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with 
great joy, but pouderetl much upon executing that 
part of it which related to newly attiring the 
worthv Dominie. He looked at him with a scruti¬ 
nizing eye, and it was Init too plain that his present 
garments were daily waxing more deplorable. To 
give him money,and bid him go and furnish him¬ 
self, would be only giving him the means of mak¬ 
ing himself ridiculous ; for when such a rare event 
arrived to Mr. Sampson as the purchase of new gar¬ 
ments, the additions whicli he made to his ward¬ 
robe, by the guidance of his own taste, usually 
brought all the boys of tlie village after him for 
many days. On the other hand, to bring a tailor to 
measure him, and send home liis clothes, as for a 
school-boy, would probably give olfence. At length 
Mac-Morlan resolved to consult Miss Bertram and 
request her interference. She assured him that 
though she could not pretend to superintend a 
gentleman’s wardrobe, nothing was more easy 
than to arrange the Dominie’s. 

“ At Kllangowan,” she said, “ whenever my poor 
father thought any part of the Dominie’s dress 
wanted renewal, a servant was directed to enter his 
room by night, — for he sleeps as fast as a dor¬ 
mouse, — carry off the old vestment, and leave the 
new one; nor could any one observe that the Domi¬ 
nie exhibited the least consciousness of the change 
put upon him on such occasions.” 

Mac-Morlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram’s 
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advice, procured a skilful artist, who, on looking at 
the Dominie attentively, undertook to make for him 
two suits of clothes, one black, and one raven-gray, 
and even engaged that they sliould fit liim, — as 
W'ell, at least (so the tailor qualified his enterprise), 
as a man of such an out-of-the-way build could he 
fitted bv merely human needles and shears. "When 
this fashioner had accomplished his task, and the 
dresses were brought home, Mac-Morlan, judiciously 
resolving to accomplish liis purpose by degrees, 
withdrew that evening an important part of his 
dress, and substituted the new article of raiment in 
its stead. Perceiving that this passed totally with¬ 
out notice, he next ventured on the waistcoat, and 
lastly on the coat. When fully metamorpliosed, 
and arrayed for the first time in his life in a decent 
dress, they did observe that the Dominie seemed to 
have some indistinct and embarrassing conscious¬ 
ness that a change had taken place on liis outward 
man. Whenever they observed this dubious ex¬ 
pression gather upon his countenance, accompanied 
with a glance, that fixed now upon the sleeve of his 
coat, now \ipon the knees of his breeches, where he 
probably missed some antique patching and darn¬ 
ing. which, being executed with blue thread upon a 
black ground, had somewhat the effect of embroid¬ 
ery, they always took care to turn his attention in¬ 
to some other channel, until his garments, by the 
aid of use, cleaved to their mould.” The only re¬ 
mark he was ever known to make on the subject 
was that “ the air of a town like Kipi)letringau 
seemed favourable unto wearing apparel, for he 
thought his coat looked almost as new as the first 
day he \n\t it on, which was when he went to stand 
trial for his license as a preacher.” 
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the Dominie first heard the liberal pro¬ 
posal of Colonel Mannering. he turned a jealous 
and doubtful glance towards Miss llertram, as if he 
suspected tliat tiic project involved tiieir separation; 
but when 'Mr. Mac-Movlan hastened to explain that 
she would be a guest at Woodbourne for some time, 
he rubbed his huge hands together, and burst into a 
portentous sort of chuckle like that of the Afrite in 
tlie tale of the Caliph Vathek. After this unusual 
explosion of satisfaction, he remained quite passive 
in all the rest of the transaction. 

It had been settled that Mr. and Mrs. Mac-Mor- 
lan should take possession of the house a few days 
before Mannering’s arrival, botli to put everything 
in perfect order, and to make i*ne trr.nsference of 
Miss Bertram's residence from their family to his 
as easy and delicate as possible. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the month of December the party 
were settled at Woodbourne. 



CHAPTER XX. 


A gigantic genius, fit to grapple with whole libraries. 

JioswELL : Lift of Johnson. 

The appointed day arrived, when the Colonel and 
Miss Mannering w’ere expected at Woodbourne. 
The hour was fast approaching, and the little circle 
within doors had each their separate subjects of 
anxiety. Mac-Morlan naturally desired to attach 
to himself the patronage and countenance of a per¬ 
son of Mannering’s wealth and consequence. He 
was aware, from his knowledge of mankind, that 
Mannering, though generous and benevolent, had 
the foible of expecting and exacting a minute com¬ 
pliance with his directions. He was therefore rack¬ 
ing his recollection to discover if everything had 
been arranged to meet the colonel’s wishes and in¬ 
structions, and, under this uncertainty of mind, he 
traversed the house more than once from the garret 
to the stables. Mrs. Mac-Morlan revolved in a 
lesser orbit, comprehending the dining-parlour, 
housekeeper’s room, and kitchen. She was only 
afraid that the dinner might be spoiled, — to the 
discredit of her housewifely accomplishments. Even 
the usual passiveness of the Dominie was so far 
disturbed that lie twice went to the window, which 
looked out upon the avenue, and twice exclaimed, 
“ Why tan-y the wheels of their chariot ? ” Lucy, the 
most quiet of the expectants, had her own melan- 
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choly thoughts. She was now about to be consigned 
to the cliarge, almost to the benevolence, of strangers, 
with wliose character, though hitherto very amiably 
displayed, she was but imperfectly acquainted. 
The moments, therefore, of suspense passed anx¬ 
iously and heavily. 

At length the trampling of liorses and the sound 
of wheels were heard. The servants, who had al¬ 
ready arrived, drew up in the hall to receive their 
master and mistress, with an iin])ortance and em- 
presscment which, to Lucy, who had never been ac¬ 
customed to society, or witnessed what is called 
the manners of the great, had something alarming. 
Mac-Morlan went to the door to receive the master 
and mistress of the family, and in a few moments 
they were in the drawing-room. 

Mannering, who had travelled as usual on horse¬ 
back, entered with his daughter hanging upon his 
arm. She was of the middle size, or rather less, 
but formed with much elegance; piercing dark eyes, 
and jet-black hair of great length, corresponded 
with the vivacity and intelligence of features, in 
which were blended a little haughtiness and a little 
bashfulness, a great deal of shrewdness, and some 
power of humorous sarcasm. “ I shall not like 
her,” was the result of Lucy Bertram’s first glance ; 
“and yet I rather think I shall,” was the thought 
excited by the second. 

Miss Mannering was furred and mantled up to 
the throat against the severity of the weather; the 
colonel in his military great-coat. He bowed to 
Mrs. Mac-Morlan, whom his daughter also acknowl¬ 
edged with a fashionable courtesy, not dropped so 
low as at all to incommode her person. The colo¬ 
nel then led his daughter up to Miss Bertram, and, 
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taking the hand of the latter, with an air of great 
kindness and almost paternal ati'ection, he said, 
“ Julia, this is the young lady whom I hope our 
good friends have prevailed on to honour our house 
with a long visit. I shall he much gratified indeed 
if you can render 'Woodbourne as pleasant to Miss 
Bertram as P^llangowan was to me when I first 
came as a wanderer into this country.” 

The young lady courtosied acquiescence, and took 
her new friend’s hand. Alannering now turned his 
eye upon the Dominie, who liad made bows since 
his entrance into the room, sprawling out his leg 
and bending his back like an automaton which con¬ 
tinues to repeat tlie .same movement until the mo¬ 
tion is stopped by the artist. “ Aly good friend Mr. 
Sampson,” said Mannering, introducing him to his 
daughter, and darting at the same time a reprov¬ 
ing glance at the damsel, notwithstanding he had 
him.self some disposition to join her too obvious 
inclination to risibility. “This gentleman, Julia, is 
to put my books in order when they arrive, and I 
expect to derive great advantage from his extensive 
learning.” 

“ I am sure we are obliged to the gentleman, 
Papa, and, to borrow a ministerial mode of giving 
thanks, I shall never forget the extraordinary coun¬ 
tenance he has been pleased to show us. But, Aliss 
Bertram,” continued she, hastily, for her father’s 
brows began to darken, “ we have travelled a good 
^vay, — will you permit me to retire before dinner ? ” 

This intimation dispersed all the company save 
the Dominie, who, having no idea of dressing but 
when he was to rise, or of undressing but when he 
meant to go to bed, remained by himself, chewing 
the cud of a mathematical demonstration, until the 
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company again asseinUlod in the drawing-room, and 
from thence adjourned to the dining-parlour. 

When the day was concluded, Mannering took an 
opportunity to hold a minute s conversation itli his 
daughter in private. 

“ How do you like your guests, Julia V 

“ Oh, Miss Bertram of all things. But this is a 
most original parson, — why, dear sir, no human be¬ 
ing will be able to look at him without laugliing.” 

While he is under my roof, Julia, every one 
must learn to do so.” 

“Lord, Papa, the very footmen could not keep 
their gravity! ” 

“Then let them strip olf my livery,” said the 
colonel, “ and laugh at their leisure. Mr. Sampson 
is a man whom 1 esteem for his simplicity and be¬ 
nevolence of character.” 


“ Oh, I am convinced of his generosity too,” said 
this lively lady ; “ he cannot lift a spoonful of soup 
to his mouth without bestowing a share on every 


thing round.” 

“ Julia, you are incorrigible ; but remember, I 
e.xpect your mirth on this subject to be under such 
restraint that it shall neither offend this worthy 
man’s feelings nor those of ^liss Bertram, who 
may be more apt to feel upon his account than he 
on his own. And so, good-night, my dear; and 
recollect that though Mr. Sampson has certainly not 
sacrificed to the Graces, there are many things in 
this world more truly deserving of ridicule than 
either awkwardness of manners or simplicity of 
character.’* 


In a day or two Mr. and Mrs. Mac-Morlau left 
Woodboume, after taking an affectionate farewell 
of their late guest. The household were now set- 
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tied in their new quarters. The young ladies 
followed their studies and amusements together. 
Colonel Mannering was agreeably surj^rised to find 
that Miss Bertram was well skilled in French and 
Italian, thanks to the assiduity of Dominie Samp¬ 
son, wliose labour had silently made him acquainted 
with most modern as well as ancient lanc:ua<res. Of 
music slie knew little or nothing, but her new friend 
undertook to give her lessons; in excliange for 
wliich, she was to learn from Lucy the habit of 
walking and the art of riding, and the courage ne¬ 
cessary to defy the season. Mannering was careful 
to substitute for their amusement in the evening 
such books as might convey some solid instruction 
with entertainment, and as lie read aloud witli great 
skill and taste, the winter nights passed pleasantly 
away. 

Society was quickly formed where there were so 
many inducements. Most of the families of the 
neighbourhood visited Colonel Mannering, and he 
was soon able to select from among them such as 
best suited his taste and habits. Charles Hazle- 
wood held a distinguished place in his favour, and 
was a frequent visitor, — not without the consent 
and approbation of his parents ; for there was no 
knowing, they thought, what assiduous attention 
might produce, and the beautiful Miss Mannering, 
of liigh family, with an Indian fortune, was a prize 
worth looking after. Dazzled with such a ]»rospect, 
they never considered the risk which had once been 
some object of their apprehension, that his boyish 
and inconsiderate fancy might form an attachment 
to the penniless Lucy Bertram, who had nothing 
on earth to recommend her but a pretty face, good 
birth, and a most amiable disposition. Mannering 
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was more prudent. He considered himself acting 
as Miss Bertram’s guardian, and while he did not 
think it incumbent upon him altogether to check 
her intercourse with a young gentleman for whom, 
excepting in wealth, she was a match in every re¬ 
spect, he laid it under such insensible restraints as 
might prevent any engagement or eclaircUHement 
taking place until the young man should have seen 
a little more of life and of the world, and have at¬ 
tained that age when he might be considered as en¬ 
titled to judge for liimself in the matter in which 
his happiness was chietly interested. 

"While these mattei's engaged the attention of the 
other members of the Woodbourne family, Dominie 
Sampson was occupied, body and soul, in the ar¬ 
rangement of the late bishop’s library, wdiich had 
been sent from Liverpool by sea, and conveyed by 
thirty or forty carts from the seaport at which it 
was landed. Sampson’s joy at beholding the pon¬ 
derous contents of these chests arranged upon the 
tloor of the large apartment, from whence he was to 
transfer them to the shelves, battles all description. 
He grinned like an ogre, swung his arms like the 
sails of a windmill, shouted “Prodigious” till the 
roof rung to his raptures. “He had never,” he 
said, “seen so many books together, (13)except in 
the college library;" and now his dignity and de¬ 
light in being superintendent of the collection raised 
him, in his own opinion, almost to the rank of the 
academical librarian, whom he had always regarded 
as the greatest and happiest man on earth. Neither 
were his transports diminished upon a hasty exam¬ 
ination of the contents of these volumes. Some, 
indeed, of belles-lettres, poems, plays, or memoirs! 
he tossed indignantly aside, with the implied cen- 
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sure of “psha," or “ frivolous ; ” but the greater and 
bulkier part of the collection bore a very different 
character. The deceased prelate, a divine of tlie 
old and deeply learned cast, had loaded his shelves 
with volumes which displayed the antique and ven¬ 
erable attributes so happily described by a modern 
poet, — 

Tliat weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, (14) 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 

The close-pressed leaves, uiiopeil for many an age, 

The dull red edging of tlie well-filled page ; 

Oji the broad back the stubborn ridges rolled, 

Where yet the title stamls in tarnished gold. 

Books of tlieology and controversial divinity, 
commentaries and polyglots, sets of the Fathers, and 
sermons, whieh might each furnish forth ten brief 
discourses of modern date, books of science, ancient 
and modern, classical authors in their best and 
rarest forms, — such formed the late bishop’s vener¬ 
able library, and over such the eye of Dominie 
Sampson gloated with rapture. He entered them 
in the catalogue in his best running liand, forming 
each letter witli tlie accuracy of a lover writing a 
valentine, and placed eacli individually on the des¬ 
tined shelf with all the reverence which I have seen 
a lady pay to a jar of old china. "With all this zeal, 
Ids labours advanced slowly. He often opened a 
volume wlien half-way up the library steps, fell 
upon some interesting passage, and, witliout shift¬ 
ing his inconvenient posture,continued immersed in 
the fascinating perusal until the servant jmlled him 
by the skirts to assure him that dinner waited. He 
then repaired to the parlour, bolted his food down 
his capacious throat in squares of three inches, an¬ 
swered Ay and Xo at random to whatever ques- 
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tion was asked at him, and again hurried hack to 
the library as soon as his napkin was removed, 
and sometimes with it hanging round liis neck like 

a pinafore. 

How happily the <lays 
01' Thahiha went by! 

And having thus left the principal characters of 
our tale in a situation which, being sufficiently com¬ 
fortable to themselves, is of course utterly unin¬ 
teresting to the reader, we take up the history of 
a person who has as yet only been named, and who 
has all the interest that uncertainty and misfor¬ 
tune can give. 


B 



CHAPTER XXL 


What say’st thou, A\ ise One? That all powerful Love 
Can fortune’s strong impediments remove; 

Nor is it strange that wortli should wed to worth. 

The pride of genius with the pride of birth. 

Crabde. 

V. Brown — I will not give at full length his thrice 
unhappy name— had been from infancy a ball for 
fortune to spurn at; but nature liad given him that 
elasticity of mind which rises higher from the re¬ 
bound. His form was tall, manly, and active, and 
his features corresponded with his person; for 
although far from regular, they had an expression 
of intelligence and good-humour, and when he 
spoke, or was particularly animated, might be de¬ 
cidedly pronounced interesting. His manner indi¬ 
cated the military profession, which liad been his 
choice, and in which he had now attained the rank 
of captain, the person who succeeded Colonel Man- 
nering in his command having laboured to repair 
the injustice which Brown had sustained by that 
gentleman’s prejudice against him. But this, as 
well as his liberation from captivity, had taken 
place after Mannering left India. Brown followed 
at no distant period, his regiment being recalled 
home. His first inquiry was after the family of 
Mannering; and easily learning their route north¬ 
ward, he followed it, with the purpose of resuming 
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his addresses to Julia. With her father he deemed 
he had no measures to keep; for ignoraiit of the 
more venomous belief which had been instilled into 
the colonel’s mind, he regarded him as an oppre.s- 
sive aristocrat, who had used his power as a com¬ 
manding otVicer to deprive him of tlie preferment 
due to his behaviour, and who liad forced upon him 
a personal (quarrel witliout any better reason than 
his attentions to a luetty young woman, agreeable 
to herself, and permitted and countenanced by her 
mother. He was determined, therefore, to take no 
rejection unless from the young lady herself, De- 
lieving that the heavy misfortunes of his painful 
wound and imprisonment w(*re direct injuries re¬ 
ceived from the father, which might dispense with 
his using mucli ceremony towards him. llow far 
his scheme had succeeded when his nocturnal visit 
was discovered by Mr. ^lervyn, our readers are 
already informed. 

Upon this unpleasant occurrence. Captain Brown 
absented himself from the inn iu which lie had re¬ 
sided under the name of Dawson, so that Colonel 
Mannering’s attempts to discover and trace him 
were unavailing. He resolved, however, that no 
difficulties should prevent his continuing his enter¬ 
prise while Julia left him a ray of hope. The in¬ 
terest lie had secured in her bosom was such as she 
had been unable to conceal from him, and with all 
the courage of romantic gallantry he determined up¬ 
on perseverance. But we believe the reader will 
be as well pleased to learn his mode of thinking 
and intentions from his own communication to his 
special friend and confidant, Captain Delaserre, a 
Swiss gentleman who had a company in his 
regiment. 
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Extract. 

''Let me hear from you soon, dear Delaserre. Ke- 
member, I can learn nothing about regimental affairs 
but through your friendly medium, and I long to know 
what has become of Ayre’s court-martial, and whether 
Elliot gets the majority; also how recruiting comes 
on, and how the young officers like the mess. Of our 
kind friend the lieutenant-colonel, I need ask noth- 
ing; I saw him as I passed througli I^ottingliam, hapj>y 
in the bosom of his family, hat a happiness it is, 
1 hilip, for us poor devils, tliat we have a little resting- 
j)lace between the camp and the grave, if we can 
manage to escape disease and steel and lead and the 
effects of hard living. A retired old soldier is alwaj'S 
a graceful and resj)ected character. He grumbles a 
little now and then; but then Ins is licensed murmur¬ 
ing, — were a lawyer, or a physician, or a clerg^nnan 
to breathe a complaint of hard luck or want of prefer¬ 
ment, a hundred tongues would blame his own incapa¬ 
city as the cause. Ihit the most stui)id veteran that 
ever faltered out the thrice-told tale of a siege and a 
battle, and a cock and a bottle, is listened to with sym- 
j)athy and reverence when he shakes his tliin locks and 
talks with indignation of the boys that are put over 
his head. And you and I, ])elaserre, foreigners both, 
— for what am I the better that I was originally a 
Scotchman, since, could I j)rove my descent, the Eng¬ 
lish would hanll^’ acknowledge me a countryman? — 
we mry boast that we have fought out our preferment, 
and gained that by the sword which we had not money 
to com 2 )ass otherwise. The Engli.sh are a wise people. 
While they praise themselves, and affect to undervalue 
all other nations, they leave us, luckily, trap-doors 
and back-doors open by which we strangers, less fa¬ 
voured by nature, may arrive at a share of their advan¬ 
tages. And thus they are, in some resi)ects, like a 
boastful landlord, who exalts the value and flavour of 
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ilis six-years-oM mutton, while he is delighted to dis¬ 
pense a share of it to all tlie company. In short, you, 
whose proud family, and I, wh<)se hard fate, made us 
soldiers of fortune, have the pleasant recollection that 
in the British service, stop where we may upon our 
career, it is only for want of money to ]iay the turn¬ 
pike, and not from our being prohibited to travel the 
road. If, therefore, you can ])ersuade little Weischel 
to come into ours, for God’s sake let him buy the en- 
signcy, live prudently, mind his duty, and trust to 
the fates for promotion. 

“ And now, I hope you are expiring with curiosity 
to learn the end of my romance. 1 t<dd you I had 
deemed it convenient to make a few «lays tour on foot 
among the mountains of Westmoreland with Dudley, a 
young English artist with whom 1 have formed some 
acquaintance. A line fellow this, you must know, 
Delaserre,—he paints tolerably, draws beautifully, 
converses well, and jdays charmingly on the flute; and 
though thus well entitled to be a coxcomb of talent, is, 
in fact, a modest, unpretending young man. On our 
return from our little tour, I learned that the enemy 
had been reconnoitring. Air. Mervyn’s barge had 
crossed the lake, I was informed by my landlord, witli 
the squire himself and a visitor. 

“ ‘ What sort of person, landlonl? ’ 

‘Why, he was a dark, otlicer-looking mon, at they 
called colonel. Squoire Alervyn questioned me as close 
as I had been at ’sizes — I had guess, Air. Dawson’ (I 
told you that was my feigned name). ‘But I tould 
him nought of your vagaries, and going out a-laking 
in the mere a-noights, not I,—an I can make no 
sport, I ’se spoil none; and Squoire Alervyn’s as cross 
as poy-crust too, mon,—he’s aye maundering an my 
guests but land beneath his house, though it be marked 
for the fourth station in the Survey. Noa, noa, e’en 
let un smell things out o’ themselves for Joe Hodges.’ 

“ You will allow there was nothing for it, after this, 
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but paying honest Joe Hodgeses bill and departing, 
unless I had preferred making him iny confidant, for 
which I felt in no way inclined. Besides, I learned 
that our ci-devant colonel was on full retreat for Scot¬ 
land, carrying off iioor Julia along with him. I under¬ 
stand, from those who conduct the heavy baggage, that 
he takes his winter quarters at a iilace called Wood- 

bourne, in-shire in Scotlaiul. He will he all on 

the alert just now, so I must let him enter liis in- 
trenchments without any new alarm. And then, my 
good colonel, to whom I owe so many grateful thanks, 
pray look to your defence. 

“ I protest to you, Delaserre, T often think there is 
a little contradiction enters into the ardour of my pur¬ 
suit. I think I would rather bring this liaughty, in¬ 
sulting man to the necessity of calling his daughter 
Mrs. lij'own, than I would wed her with his full con¬ 
sent, and with the king’s permission to change my 
name for the style and arms of Hannering, though his 
whole fortune went with them. There is only one cir- 
cumstiince that chills me a little,—tlulia is young 
and romantic. I would not willingly hurr^’ her into a 
.step which her riper years might disapprove, —no; 
nor wo»ild I like to have her uj)brai<I me, were it but 
with a glance of her eye, with having ruined her for¬ 
tunes, — far less give her reason to say, as some have 
not been slow to tell their lords, that had I left her 
time for consideration, she would have been wiser and 
done better. N^o, Delaserre, this must not be. Tlio 
picture presses close upon me, because I am aware a 
girl in Julia’s situation has no distinct and precise 
idea of the value of the sacrifice slie makes. She 
knows diHiculties only by name ; and if she thinks of 
love and a farm, it is a ferine ornee, such as is onl y to 
be found in poetic description, or in the park of a gen¬ 
tleman of twelve thousand a year. She would be iR 
prepared for the privations of that real Swiss cottage 
we hav'e so often talked of, and for the difiicultics 
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which must necessarily surround us even before we 
attained that haven. Tliis must be a point clearly as¬ 
certained. Although Julia's beauty and jdayful ten¬ 
derness have made an impression on my heart never to 
be erased, I must be satisfied that she perfectly under¬ 
stands the advantages she foregoes before she sacrifices 
them for inv sake. 

“Am I too proud, Delaserre, when I trust that even 
this trial may terminate favourably to my wislies ? 
Am I too vain when I suppose that the few personal 
qualities which 1 possess, with means of comjjetence 
however moderate, and the determination of consecrat¬ 
ing my life to her happiness, may make amends for all 
I must call upon her to forego '! Or will a difference 
of dress, of attendance, of style, as it is called, of the 
power of shifting at jileasure the scenes in which she 
seeks amusement,—will these outweigh, in her esti¬ 
mation, the prospect of domestic ha])[)iness and the 
interchange of unabating affection ? 1 say nothing of 

her father ; his good and evil qualities are so strangely 
mingled that the former are neutralized by the latter ; 
and that which she must regret as a daughter is so 
much blended with what she would gladly escape from, 
that I place the separation of the father and child ns a 
circumstance which weighs little in her remarkable 
case. Meantime, I keep up my spirits as I may. I 
have incurred too many hardships and difliculties to be 
presumptuous or confident in success, and I have been 
too often and too wonderfully extricated from them to 
be despondent. 

“I wish you saw this country. I think the scenery 
would delight you,—at least,'it often brings to my 
recollection your glowing descriptions of your native 
country. To me it has in a great measure the charm 
of novelty. Of tlie Scottish hills, though born among 
them, as I have always been assured, I have but an 
indistinct recollection. Indeed, my memory rather 
dwells upon the blank which my youthful mind ex- 
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penenced in gazing on the levels of the isle of Zealand, 
than on anything which preceded that feeling; but I 
am confident, from that sensation, as well as from the 
recollections which preceded it, that liills and rocks 
have been familiar to me at an early period, and that 
though now only remembered by contrast, and by the 
blank which I felt while gazing around for them in 
^ain, the}' must Iiave made an indelible impression on 
ni}' infant imagination. I remember when we first 
mounted that celebrR,ted pass in the Slysore country, 
while most of the others felt only awe and astonisli- 
ment at the height and grandeur of the scenery, I 
rather shared your feelings and those of Cameron, 
whose admiration of such wihl rocks was blended with 
familiar love, derived from earl}' association. Despite 
my Dutch education, a blue hill to me is as a friend, 
and a roaring torrent like the sound of a domestic 
song that hath soothed my infancy. I never felt the 
impulse so strongly as in this land of lakes and 
mountains, and nothing grieves me so much as that 
duty prevents your being with me in my numerous 
excursions among its recesses. Some drawings I 
Aave attempted, but I succeed vilely; Dudley, on the 
contrary, draws delightfully, with that rapid touch 
which seems like magic, while I labour and botch, and 
make this too heavy, and that too light, and produce at 
last a base caricature. I must stick to the flageolet, 
for music is the only one of the fine arts which deigns 
to acknowledge me. 

“Did you know' that Colonel Mannering w’as a 
draughtsman? I believe not, for he scorned to di.^play 
his accomj)lishments to the view of a subaltern. He 
draws beautifully, however. Since he and Julia left 
Mervyn Hall, Dudley w’as sent for there. The squire, 
it seems, wanted a set of drawings made xip, of which 
INrannering had done the first four, but was interrupted, 
by his hasty departure, in his purpose of completing 
them. Dudley says he has seldom seen anything so 
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masterly, though slight; and each had attached to it a 
short poetical description. Is Saul, you will say, 
among the prophets? Colonel Alannering write poetry! 
Why, surely this man must Imve taken all the pains 
to conceal his accomplishments that others do to dis¬ 
play theirs. How reserved and unsociahlc he ap])eared 
among us; how little disposed to enter into any con¬ 
versation which could become generally interesting! 
And then his attachment to that unworthy Archer, so 
much below him in every respect; and all this because 
he was the brother of Viscount Archerfield, a poor 
Scottish peer! I think if Archer had longer survived 
the wounds in the affair of Ciublyboram, he would 
have told something that might have thrown light 
upon the inconsistencies of this singular manks char¬ 
acter. He repeated to me more than once, ‘ I have 
that to say which will alter your hard opinion of our 
late colonel.^ But death pressed him too hard; and 
if he owed me any atonement, which some of his ex¬ 
pressions seemed to imply, he died before it could be 
made. 

“ I propose to make a farther excursion through this 
country while this line frosty weather serves, and Dud¬ 
ley, almost as good a walker as myself, goes with me 
for some part of the way. We part on the borders of 
Cumberland, when he must return to his lodgings in 
Maryboiie, up three pair of stairs, and labour at what 
he calls the commercial part of his profession. There 
cannot, he says, be such a difference betwixt any two 
portions of existence as between that in which the ar¬ 
tist, if an enthusiast, collects the subjects of his draw¬ 
ings, and that which must necessarily be dedicated ro 
turning over his portfolio and exhibiting them to the 
provoking indifference or more provoking criticism of 
fashionable amateurs. ‘During the summer of my 
year,* says Dudley, ‘I am as free as a wild Indian, en¬ 
joying myself at liberty amid the grandest scenes of 
nature: while during my winters and springs, I am not 
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only cabined, cribbed, and confined in a miserable 
garret, but condemned to as intolerable subservience 
to the humour of others, and to as indifferent company 
as if I were a literal galley-slave.' I have promised 
him your acquaintance, Delaserre; you will be de¬ 
lighted with ins s]>eciinens of art, and he with your 
Swiss fanaticism for mountains and torrents. 

“When I lose Dudley’s company, I am informed 
that I can easily enter Scotland by stretching across a 
wild country in the up[)er part of Cumberland; and 
that route 1 shall follow, to give the colonel time to 
])itch his camp ere I reconnoitre his position. Adieu, 
Delaserre; I shall hardly find another oppcrtunity of 
writing till I reach Scotland." 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a : 

A njerry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a inile-a. 

in'ii^c/s Tdh. 


Lkt the reader conceive to himself a clear, frosty 
November morning, the scene an open heath, 
having for the background that huge chain of 
mountains in wliich SkiiUlaw and Saddleback are 
pre-eminent; let him look along that hlind road, 
by wliich I mean the track so slightly marked by 
the passengers’ footsteps that it can but be traced 
by a slight shade of verdure from the darker heath 
around it, and, being only visible to the eye when 
at some distance, ceases to be distinguished while 
the foot is actually treading it: along this faintly 
traced path advances the object of our present nar¬ 
rative. His firm step, his erect and free carriage, 
have a military air which corresponds well with his 
well-proportioned limbs, and stature of six feet 
high. His dress is so plain and simple that it in¬ 
dicates nothing as to rank; it may be that of a 
gentleman who travels in this manner for his pleas¬ 
ure, or of an inferior person of whom it is the 
proper and usual garb. Nothing can be on a more 
reduced scale than his travelling equipment. A 
volume of Shakspeare in each pocket, a small bun¬ 
dle with a change of linen slung across his shoul¬ 
ders, an oaken cudgel in his hand, complete our 
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pedestrian’s accommodations; and in this equipage 
■\ve present him to our readers. 

Brown had parted that morning from his friend 
Dudley, and began his solitary walk towards Scot¬ 
land. 

The first two or tliree miles were rather melan- 
cholv, from want of the society to which he had of 
late been accustomed. But this unusual mood of 
mind soon gave way to the inlluence of liis natural 
good spirits, excited by the exercise and the bracing 
effects of the frosty air. He whistled as he went 
along, not “ from want of thought,” but to give vent 
to those buoyant feelings which he had no other 
mode of expressing. For each peasant whom lie 
chanced to meet, he had a kind greeting or a good- 
humoured jest; the liardy Cumbrians grinned as 
they passed, and said, “That’s a kind heart, God 
bless un ; ” and the market-girl looked more than 
once over her shoulder at the athletic form which 
correspontled so well with the frank and blithe 
address of tlie stranger. A rough terrier dog, his 
constant companion, who rivalled his master in 
glee, scampered at large in a thousand wheels round 
the heath, and came back to jump up on him and 
assure him that he participated in the pleasure of 
the journey. Dr. Johnson thought life had few 
things better than the excitation produced by be¬ 
ing whirled rapidly along in a post-chaise; but he 
who has in youth experienced the confident and in¬ 
dependent feeling of a stout pedestrian in an inter¬ 
esting country and during fine weather, will hold the 
taste of the great moralist cheap in comparison. 

Part of Brown's view in choosing that unusual 
tract which leads through the eastern wilds of 
Cumberland into Scotland, had been a desire to 
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view the remains of the celebrated Roman Wall, 
which are more visible in that direction than in 
any other part of its extent. His education had 
been imperfect and desultory i but neither the bvis) 
scenes in which he had been engaged, nor the 
pleasures of youth, nor the precarious state of his 
own circumstances, had diverted him from the task 
of mental improvement. “ And this, tlien, is the 
Roman Wall,” he said, scrambling up to a height 
which commanded the course of that celebrated 
work of antiquity. “ What a people, whose labours, 
even at this extremity of their empire, compre¬ 
hended such space, and were executed upon a scale 
of such grandeur ! In future ages, when the science 
of war shall have changed, how few traces will 
exist of the labours of Vauban and Coehorn, while 
this wonderful people’s remains will even then con¬ 
tinue to interest and astonish posterity ! Their for¬ 
tifications, their aqueducts, their theatres, their 
fountains, all their public works, bear the grave, 
solid, and majestic character of their language; 
while our modern labours, like our modern tongues, 
seem but constructed out of their fragments.” 
Having thus moralized, he remembered that he 
was hungry, and pursued his walk to a small 
public-house at which he proposed to get some 
refreshment. 

The alehouse, for it was no better, was situated 
in the bottom of a little dell through which trilled 
a small rivulet. It was shaded by a large ash-tree, 
against which the clay-built shed that served the 
purpose of a stable was erected, and upon which it 
seemed partly to recline. In this shed stood a sad¬ 
dled horse, employed in eating his corn. The cot¬ 
tages in tlris part of Cumberland partake of the 
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rudeness which characterizes those of Scotland. 
Tlie outride of the house promised little for the in¬ 
terior, notwitlistanding the vaunt of a sign wliere 
a tankard of ale voluntarily decanted itself into 
a tumbler, and a liieroglyphical scrawl below 
attempted to express a promise of “good enteitain- 
ment for man and horse.” Brown was no fastidi¬ 
ous traveller ; he stooped, and entered the cabaret.* 

The first object wliich caught his eye in tlie 
kitchen was a tall, stout, country-looking man, in a 
large jockey great-coat, the owner of the horse 
wliich stood in the shed, wlio was busy discussing 
huge slices of cold boiled beef, and casting from 
time to time an eye through the window, to see 
how his steed sped with his provender. A large 
tankard of ale flanked his plate of victuals, to which 
he applied himself by intervals. The good woman 
of the house was employed in baking. The fire, as 
is usual in that country, was on fx stone hearth, in 
the midst of an immensely large chimney, which 
had two seats extended beneath the vent. On one 
of these sat a remarkably tall woman, in a red cloak 
and slouched bonnet, having the appearance of a 
tinker or beggar. She was busily engaged with a 

short black tobacco-i)ipe. 

At the request of Brown for some food, the land¬ 
lady wiped with her mealy apron one corner of the 
deal table, placed a wooden trencher and knife and 
fork before the traveller, pointed to the round of 
beef, recommended Mr. Dinmont’s good example, 
and,’finally, filled a brown pitcher with her home¬ 
brewed. Brown lost no time in doing ample credit 
to both. For a while, his opposite neighbour and 
he were too busy to take much notice of eacli other, 

J Note I. — Mumps’s Ha’. 
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except by a good-luimoiired nod as each in turn 
raised the tankard to his head. At length, when 
our pedestrian began to supply the wants of little 
Wasp, the Scotch store-farmer, for sucli was Mr. 
Dinmont, found himself at leisure to enter into 

conversation. 

“A bonny terrier that, sir, and a fell chield at 
the vermin, I warrant him, — that is, if he s been 
weel entered; for it a’ lies in that.” 

“Really, sir” said Brown, “his education has 
been somewhat neglected, and his chief property 
is being a pleasant companion.” 

“ Ay, sir ? That’s a pity, begging your pardon, 
— it’s a great pity that; beast or body, edvication 
should aye be minded. I have six terriers at hame, 
forbye twa couple of slow-hunds, five grews, and a 
wheel! other dogs. There’s auld Pepper and auld 
Mustard, and young Pepper and young Mustard, 
and little Pepper and little Mustard — I had them 
a’ regularly entered, first wi’ rottens, then wi' stots 
or weasels, and then wi' the tods and brocks; and 
now they fear naething that ever cam wi’ a hairy 
skin on’t.” 

“ I have no doubt, sir, they are thoroughbred ; 
but to have so many dogs, you seem to have a very 
limited variety of names for them ? ” 

“Oh, that’s a fancy of my ain to mark the breed, 
sir. The Deuke himsell has sent as far as Charlies- 
hope to get ane o’ Dandy Dinmont’s Pepper and 
Mustard terriers. Lord, man, he sent Tam Hud¬ 
son 1 (15) the keeper, and sicken a day as we had wi’ 
the foumarts and the tods, and sicken a blythe gae- 

down as we had again e’en! Faith, that was a 
night!” 

^ The real uame of this veteran sportsman Is now restored. 
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“ I suppose game is very plenty with you ? 

“ rient-y, man ! I believe there's mair hares than 
sheep on my farm; and for the moor-fowl or the 
gray-fowl, they lie as thick as doos in a dooket. 
Did ye ^.ver shoot a blackcock, man ? ” 

“ Really I had never even the pleasure to see 
one, except in the museum at Keswick.” 

“ There now ! I could guess that by your South¬ 
land tongue. It’s very odd of these English folk 
that come here, how few of them has seen a black¬ 
cock ! I ’ll tell you what, ye seem to be an honest 
lad, and if you ’ll call on me, —on Dandy Dinmont, 
at Charlies-hope — ye shall see a blackcock, and 
shoot a blackcock, and eat a blackcock too, man.” 

“ Why, the proof of the matter is the eating, to 
be sure, sir; and I shall be happy if I can find time 
to accept your invitation.” 

“ Time, man ? What ails ye to gae hame wi’ me 
tho now ? How d’ye travel ? ” 

“ On foot, sir; and if that handsome pony be 
your.s, I should find it impossible to keep up with 
you.” 

“ No unless ye can walk up to fourteen mile an 
hour. liut ye can come ower the night as far as 
Kiccarton, where tliere is a public; or if ye like to 
stop at Jockey Grieve’s, at the Heuch, they would 
be blithe to see ye, and I am just gaun to stop and 
drink a dram at the door wi’ him, and I would tell 
him you’re coining up. Or stay, — gudewife, could 
ye lend this gentleman the gudeman’s galloway, and 
1 ’ll send it ower the Waste in the luorniiig wi’ the 
callant? ” 

The galloway was turned out upon the fell, and 
was swear to catch. “ Aweel, aweel, there’s nae help 
for’t; but come up the morn at ony rate. And 
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now, gudewife, T maun ride, to get to the Liddel or 
it be dark, for your Waste has but a kittle chaiac- 

ter, ve ken yoursell.” 

“ Hout fie, Mr. Dinmont, that’s no like you, to gie 
the country an ill name. I wot there has been 
nane stirred in the AVaste since Sawney Culloch, 
the travelling-merchant, that llowley Overdoes and 
Jock Penny sutTered for at Carlisle twa years since. 
Tlicre’s no ane in Bewcastle would do the like o’ 
that now, — we be a’ true folk now. 

“ Ay, Tib, that will be when the deiVs blind ; and 
iiis een’s no sair yet. But hear ye, gudewife, I 
have been through maist feck o’ Galloway and 
Dumfriesshire, and I have been round by Carlisle, 
and I was at the Staneshiebank Fair the day, and I 
would like ill to be rubbit sae near haine, so I ’ll 
take the gate.” 

“Hae ye been in Dumfries and Galloway ?” said 
the old dame, who sate smoking by the fireside, 
and who had not yet spoken a word. 

'‘Troth have I, gudewife, and a weary round I’ve 
had 0’t.” 

“ Then ye ’ll maybe ken a place they ca’ Elian- 
gowan ? ” 

“ Ellangowan, that was Air. Bertram’s ; I ken the 
place weel eneugh. The laird died about a fort¬ 
night since, as I heard.” 

“ Died ! ” said the old woman, dropping her pipe, 
and rising and coming forward upon the lloor. 
“ Died ? Are you sure of that ? ” 

“Troth, am I,” said Dinmont; “for it made nae 
sma’ noise in the country-side. He died just at the 
roup of the stocking and furniture; it stoppit the 
roup, and mony folk were disappointed. They said 
he was the last of an auld family too, and mony 
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were sorry; for gude blude’s scarcer in Scotland 
tlian it lias been.” 

“Dead!” rejdied tlie old woman, whom our read¬ 
ers have already recognized as their acquaintance 
^leg Merrilies, — “ dead I That quits a’ scores. 
And did ye say he died without an heir?” 

“Ay did he, giidewife; and the estate’s sell’d by 
the same token; for they said they couldua have 
sell’d it, if there had been an heir-male.” 

“ Sell’d !” echoed the gypsy, with something like 
a scream ; “ and wha durst buy PRlangowan that 
was not of Bertram’s blude ? And wha could tell 
whether the bonny knave-bairn may not come back 
to claim his ain ? Wha durst buy the estate and 
the castle of Ellangowan ? ” 

“ Troth, gudewife, just ane o’ thae writer chields 
that buys a’ thing; they ca’ him Glossin, I think.” 

“Glossin! Gibbie Glossin! that I have carried 
in my creels a hundred times, for his mother wasna 
muckle better than mysell, — he to presume to buy 
the barony of Ellangowan I Gude be wi’us, — it 
is an awfu' warld ! I wished him ill, but no sic a 
downfa’ as a’ that neither. Wae’s me, wae’s me to 
think o’t!” She remained a moment silent, but 
still opposing with her hand the farmer s retreat, 
who, betwixt every question, was about to turn his 
back, but good-humouredly stopped on observing the 

deep interest his answers appeared to excite. 

“ It will be seen and heard of, — earth and sea 
will not hold their peace langer! Can ye say if the 
same man be now the sheriff of the county that has 

been sae for some years past ? ” 

“ Na, he’s got some other berth in Edinburgh, 
they say. But gude day, gudewife, I maun ride. 

She followed him to his horse, and while he drer 
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the births of his saddle, adjusted the valise, and put 
oil the bridle, still plied him with questions concern- 
in" Mr. Bertram’s death and the fate of his daugli- 
ter; on whicli, however, she could obtain little 

information from the honest farmei. 

“Did ye ever see a ^dace they ca Derncleugli, 

about a mile frae the Place of p:ilangowan ? ” 

“I wot weel have I, gudewife, — a wild-looking 
den it is, wi’ a whin aiild was o’ shealings yonder; 

I saw it when I gaed ower the ground wi’ ane that 

wanted to take the farm.” 

“It was a blithe bit ance !” said Meg, speaking 
to herself. “Did ye notice if there was an auld 
saiigh tree that’s maist blawn down, but yet its 
roots are in the earth, and it hangs ower the bit 
burn ? mony a day hae I wrought my stocking and 
sat on my sunkie under that saugh.” 

“Hout deil’s i’ the wife, wi’ her saughs and her 
sunkies and Ellangowans. Godsake, w^oman, let 
me away, — there’s saxpcnce t’ ye to buy half a 
mutchkin, instead o’ clavering about thae auld-warld 
stories.” 

“ Thanks to ye, gudeman ; and now ye hae an¬ 
swered a’ my questions, and never speired where¬ 
fore I asked them, I ’ll gie you a bit canny advice, 
and ye maunna speirwhat for neither. Tib Mumps 
will be out wi’ the stirrup-dram in a gliffing. 
She ’ll ask ye whether ye gang ower Willie’s brae, 
or through Couscowthart Moss, — tell her ony ane 
ye like, but be sure [speaking low and emphatically] 
to tak the ane ye dinna tell her.” The farmer 
laughed and promised, and the gypsy retreated. 

“ Will you take her advice ? ” said Brown, who 
had been an attentive listener to this conversation. 

“ That will I no, — the randy quean! Na, I had 
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far rather Tib Slumps kenn’d which way I was 
gaun than lier, —though Tib’s no muckle to lippen 
to neither, and I would advise ye on no account to 
stay in the house a’ night.” 

In a moment after, Tib, the landlady, appeared 
with her stirrup-cup, which was taken off. She 
then, as Meg had predicted, inquired whether he 
went the Iiill or the moss road. He answered, the 
latter; and having bid Brown good-by, and again 
told him “ he depended on seeing hiin at Charlies- 
hope the morn at latest,” he rode off at a round 
pace. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Gallons and knock are too powerful on the highway. 

U7ntcr’s Tale. 

The hint of the hospiUble farmer was not lost on 
Brown. But while he paid his reckoning, he could 
not avoid repeatedly fixing liis eyes on Meg Mer- 
rilies. She was in all respects the same witch-like 
figure as when we first introduced her at Ellan- 
gowan Place. Time had grizzled her raven locks and 
added wrinkles to her wild features; but her height 
remained erect, and her activity was unimpaired. 
It was remarked of this woman, as of others of the 
same description, that a life of action, though not of 
labour, gave her the perfect command of her limbs 
and figure, so that the attitudes into which she 
most naturally threw herself were free, uncon¬ 
strained, and picturesque. At present she stood by 
the window of the cottage, her person drawn up so 
as to show to full advantage her masculine stature, 
and her head somewhat thrown back, that the large 
bonnet, with which her face was shrouded, might 
not interrupt her steady gaze at Brown. At every 
gesture he made, and every tone he uttered, she 
seemed to give an almost imperceptible start. On 
his part, he was surprised to find that he could not 
look upon this singular figure without some emo¬ 
tion. “ Have I dreamed of such a figure,” he said to 
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himself, “ or does this wild and singular-looking 
woman recall to my recollection some of the strange 
figures I have seen in our Indian pagodas ? 

While he embarrassed liiiiiself with these discus¬ 
sions, and the hostess was engaged in rummaging 
out silver in cliange of half-a-guinea, the gypsy 
suddenly made two strides, and seized Brown’s 
hand. He expected, of course, a display of her skill 
in palmistry; but she seemed agitated by other 
feelings. 

“ Tell me,” she said, “ tell me, in the name of 
God, young man, what is your name, and whence 
you came? ” 

“ My name is Brown, mother, and I come from 
the East Indies.’ 

“From the East Indies!” dropping his hand with 
a sigh. “It cannot be, then — I am such an auld 
fool that everything I look on seems the thing I 
want maist to see. But the East Indies, tnat 
cannot be! Weel, be what ye will, ye hae a face 
and a tongue that puts me in mind of auld times. 
Good day; make haste on your road, and if ye see 
ony of our folk, meddle not and make not, and 

they ’ll do you nae harm.” 

Ih-own. who had by this time received his change, 
put a shilling into her hand, bade liis hostess fare¬ 
well, and taking the route which the fanner had 
gone before, walked briskly on, with the advantage 
of being guided by the fresh hoof-prints of his 
horse. Meg iMerriHes looked after him for some 
time, and then muttered to herself, “ I maun see 
that lad again, and I maun gang back to Ellan- 
gowan too. The laird’s dead: aweel, death pays 
a’ scores; he was a kind man ance. The sheriffjs 
llitted, and I can keep canny in the bush ; so there s 
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no muckle hfizard 0 ’ scouring the craini.-ring.i I 
would like to see l)onny Kllangowan again ur I die. 

Brown, meanwliile, proceeded northward at a 
round pace along the nnjorish tract called the asle 
of Cumberland. He passed a solitary house, to¬ 
wards which the horseman who preceded him had 
apparently turned \ip, for his horses tread was evi¬ 
dent in that direction. A little farther, he seemed 
to have returned again into the rt)ad. Mr. Hininont 
had probably made a visit there, either of business 
or pleasure.' wish,” thought Brown, “the good 
farmer had stayed till I came up; 1 .should not have 
been Sony to ask him a few <iuestions about the 
road, which seems to grow wilder and wilder.” 

In truth, Nature, as if she had designed this tract 
of country to be the barrier between two hostile na¬ 


tions, has stamped upon it a character of wildness 
and desolation. The hills are neither high nor 
rooky, but tlie land is all heath and niomss, the 
huts poor and mean, and at a great distance from 
each other. Immediately around them there is gen¬ 
erally some little attempt at cultivation; but a 
half-bred foal or two, straggling about with shackles 
on their hind legs, to save the trouble of enclosures, 
intimate the farmer’s chief resource to be the breed¬ 
ing of horses. The people, too, are of a ruder and 
more inhospitable class than are elsewhere to be 
found in Cumberland, arising partly from their own 
habits, partly from their intermi.vture with vagrants 
and criminals, who make this wild country a refuge 
from justice. So much were the men of these dis¬ 
tricts in early times the objects of suspicion and 
dislike to their more polished neighbours that there 


» To “scour the cramp ring” is said, metaphorically, for being 
thrown into fetters, or, generally, into prison. 
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was, and perhaps still exists, a by-law of the cor¬ 
poration of Newcastle, prohibiting any freeman of 
that city to take for apprentice a native of certain 
of these dales. It is pithily said : “ Give a dog an 
ill name, and hang him;” and it may be added, if 
you give a man, or race of men, an ill name, they 
are very likely to do something that deserves hang¬ 
ing. Of tliis Brown had heard something, and 
suspected more, from the discourse between the 
landlady, Dinmont, and the gypsy; but he was 
naturally of a fearless disposition, had nothing 
about him. tliat could tempt the spoiler, and trusted 
to get through the Waste with daylight. In this 
last particular, however, he was likely to be disap¬ 
pointed. The way proved longer than he had an¬ 
ticipated, and the horizon began to grow gloomy, 
just as he entered upon an extensive morass. 

Choosing his steps with care and deliberation, 
the young ollicer proceeded along a path that some- 
timos sunk between two broken black banks of 
moss earth, sometimes crossed narrow but deep 
ravines filled with a consistence between mud and 
water, and sometimes along heaps of gravel and 
stones which had been swept together when some 
torrent or water-spout from the neighbouring hills 
overflowed the marshy ground below. He began to 
ponder how a horseman could make his way through 
such broken ground. The traces of hoofs, however, 
were still visible; he even thought he heard their 
sound at some distance, and convinced that Ur. Din- 
mont's progress through the morass must be still 
slower than his own, he resolved to push on, in 
hopes to overtake him, and have the benefit of his 
knowledge of the country. At this moment his lit¬ 
tle ten’ier sprung forward, barking most furiously. 
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Brown quickened his pace, and attaining the 
summit of a small rising ground, saw the subject 
of the dog’s alarm. In a hollow about a gunshot 
below him, a man, whom he easily recognized to be 
Binmont, was engaged with two others in a deRi)er- 
ate struggle. He was dismounted, and defending 
himself as he best could with the but of his heavy 
whip. Our traveller hastened on to his assistance; 
but ere he could get up, a stroke had levelled the 
farmer with the earth, and one of the robbers, im¬ 
proving his victory, struck him some merciless 
blows on the head. The other villain, hastening 
to meet Brown, called to his companion to come 
along, “ for that one’s content'' — meaning, proba¬ 
bly, past resistance or complaint. One rutlian was 
armed with a cutlass, the other with a bludgeon ; 
but as the road was pretty narrow, “ Bar fire-arms,” 
thought Brown, “ and I may manage them well 
enough.” They met accordingly, with the most 
murderous threats on the part of the nifllans. They 
soon found, however, that their new opponent was 
equally stout and resolute; and after exchanging 
two or three blows, one of them told him to follow 
his nose over the heath, in the devil’s name, for 
they had nothing to say to him. 

Brown rejected this composition, as leaving to 
their mercy the unfortunate man whom they were 
about to pillage, if not to murder outright; and the 
skirmish had just recommenced, when Dinmont un¬ 
expectedly recovered his senses, his feet, and his 
weapon, and hasted to the scene of action. As he 
had been no easy antagonist, even when surprised 
and alone, the villains did not choose to wait his 
joining forces with a man who had singly proved a 
match for them both, but fled across the bog as fast 
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as their feet could carrj^ them, pursued hy Wasp, 
who had acted gloriously during the skirmish, an¬ 
noying the heels of the enemy, and repeatedly 
ellecting a moment’s diversion in his master’s 
favour. 

“ Deil, but your dog’s weel entered wi’ the ver¬ 
min now, sir! ” were the first words uttered by the 
jolly farmer as he came up, his head streaming 
with blood, and recognized his deliverer and his 
little attendant. 

I hope, sir, you are not hurt dangerously ? ” 

Oh, deil a bit! i\Iy head can stand a gay clour, 
— nae thanks to them, though, and mony to you. 
But now, hinney, ye maun help me to catch the 
beast, and ye maun get on behind me ; for we maun 
off like whittrets before the whole clanjamfray be 
doun upon us ; the rest o’ them will no be far off. 
The galloway was, by good fortune, easily caught, 
and Brown made some apology for overloading the 
animal. 

“ Deil a fear, man,” answered the proprietor; 

Dumple could carry six folk, if his back was lang 
eneugh. But God’s sake, haste ye, get on ; for I see 
some folk coming through the slack yonder that it 

may be just as weel no to wait for.” 

Brown was of opinion that this apparition of fi\c 
or six men, with whom the other villains seemed to 
join company, coming across the moss towards theni, 
should abridge ceremony; he therefore mounted 
Dumple en croupcy and the little spirited nag can¬ 
tered away, with two men of great size and strengUi, 
as if they'had been children of six years old. The 
rider, to whom the paths of these wilds seemed in¬ 
timately known, pushed on at a rapid pace, manag¬ 
ing, with much dexterity, to choose the safest 
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route, in which he was aided by the sagacity of 
tlie galloway, who never failed to take the difticult 
passes exactly at the particular spot and in the 
special manner by which they could be most safely 
crossed. Yet even with tliese advantages, the road 
was so broken, and they were so often thrown out 
of the direct course by various impediments, that 
they did not gain mucli on their pursuers. “ Never 
mind," said the undaunted Scotchman to his com¬ 
panion ; “if we were ance by Withershin’s latcli, 
tlie road’s no near sae and we’ll show them 
fair play for’t." 

They soon came to the place he named, — a nar¬ 
row channel, through which soaked, rather than 
flowed, a small stagnant stream, mantled over with 
bright green mosses. Dinmoiit directed his steed 
towards a pass where the water appeared to flow 
with more freedom over a harder bottom; but 
Dumple backed from the proposed crossing-place, 
put his head down as if to reconnoitre the swamp 
more nearly, stretching forward his fore-feet, and 
stood as fast as if he had been cut out of stone. 

“Had we not better," said Brown, “dismount, 
and leave him to his fate ? or can you not urge 
him through the swamp?” 

“ Na, na,” said his pilot, “ we maun cross Dum¬ 
ple at no rate; he has mair sense than mony a 
Christian.” So saying, he relaxed the reins and 
shook them loosely. “ Come now, lad, take your 
ain way o’t; let’s see where ye ’ll take us through.’' 

Dumple, left to the freedom of his own will, 
trotted briskly to another part of the latch, less 
promising, as Brown thought, in appearance, but 
which the animal’s sagacity or experience recom¬ 
mended as the safer of the two, and where, plung- 
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ing in, he attained the other side with little 
dithculty. 

“ 1 ’m glad we 're out o’ that moss,” said Dinmont, 
‘‘where there's mair stables for liurses than change- 
houses for men; we have tlie Maiden-way to help 
us now, at ony rate.” Accordingly, they speedily 
gained a sort of rugged causeway so called, being 
the remains of an old Roman road which traverse j 
these wild regions in a due northerly direction. 
Here they got on at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour, Dumple seeking no other respite than what 
arose from changing his pace from canter to trot. 
“ I could gar him show mair action,” said his mas¬ 
ter; “but we are twa lang-legged chields after a’, 
and it would be a pity to stress Dumple, — theie 
wasna the like o’ him at Staneshiebank Fair the 
day.” 

Brown readily assented to tlie propriety of spar¬ 
ing the horse, and added that as tliey were now 
far out of the reach of the rogues, he thought Mr. 
Dinmont had better tie a handkerchief round liis 
head, for fear of the cold frosty air aggravating the 
wound. 

“Wliat would I do that for?” answered the 
hardy farmer. “ The best way's to let the blood 
barken upon the cut, — that saves plasters, hinney. 

Brown, who in his military profession had seen 
a great many hard blows pass, could not help re¬ 
marking, he had never known such severe stiokes 
received with so much apparent indiPference. 

“ Hout tout, man! I would never be making a 
hum-dudgeon about a scart on the pow; but we II 
be in Scotland in five minutes now, and ye maun 
gang up to Charlies-hope wi’ me, that s a clear 

case.” 
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Brown readily accepted the offered hospitality. 
Niglit was now falling, when they came in sight of 
a pretty river winding its way through a pastoral 
country. The hills were greener and more abrupt 
than those which Brown had lately passed, sinking 
their grassy sides at once upon the river. Ihey 
had no pretensions to magnilicence of height, or to 
romantic shapes, nor did their smooth swelling 
slopes exhibit either rocks or woods. Yet the view 
was wild, solitary, and pleasingly rural. No en¬ 
closures, no roads, almost no tillage, — it seemed a 
land which a patriarch would have chosen to feed 
his flocks and herds. The remains of here and theie 
a dismantled and ruined tower showed that it had 
once harboured beings of a very different description 
from its present inhabitants, — those freebooters, 
namely, to whose exploits the wars between Kng- 
land and Scotland bear witness. 

Descending by a path towards a well-known ford, 
Dumple crossed the small river, and then, quicken¬ 
ing his pace, trotted about a mile briskly \ip its 
banks, and approached two or three low thatched 
houses, placed with their angles to each other with 
a great contempt of regularity. This was the farm¬ 
steading of Charlies-hope, or, in the language of the 
country, the Town.” A most furious barking was 
set up at their approach, by the whole three genera¬ 
tions of Mustard and Pepper, and a number of 
allies, names unknown. The farmer made his well- 
known voice lustily heard to restore order; the 
door opened, and a half-dressed ewe-inilker, who 
had done that good office, shut it in their faces, in 
order that she might run “ ben the house,” to cry 
“Mistress, Mistress, it’s the master, and another 
man wi’ him.’* Dumple, turned loose, walked to 
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his own stable-door, and there pawed and w’hinnied 
for admission, in strains which were answered by 
his acquaintances from the interior. Amid this 
bustle, Brown was fain to secure "Wasp from the 
otlier dogs, wlio, with ardour corresponding more 
to their own names than to the hospitable temper 
of tlieir owner, were much disposed to use the 
intruder roughly. 

In about a minute a stout labourer was patting 
Dumple and introducing him into tlie stable, 
while Mrs. Dinmont, a well-favoured, buxom dame, 
welcomed her husband witli unfeigned rapture. 
“ Eh, sirs! gudeman, ye hae been a weary while 
away ! ” 


XoTK. — The Author may here remark that tlie character of 
Daudie Diuniont was drawn from no individual. A dozen, at least, 
of stout Liddesdale yeomen with wliom he h;us been acquainted, ami 
whoso ho.spitality he has shared in his rambles through that wild 
country, at a lime when it was totally inaccessible .save in the man¬ 
ner described in the text, might lay claim to be the prototype of 
the rough, but faithful, hospitable, and generous farmer. Rut one 
circumstance occasiotiod the name to be fixed upon a most respect¬ 
able individual of this ola.-^s, now no more. Mr James Davidson 
of Ilindlee, a tenant of Lord Douglas, besides the points of blunt 
honesty, personal strength, and hardihood designed to be expressed 
in the character of D.andie Dinmont. had the humour of naming a 
celebrated race of terriers wliich ho posso.sscd, by the generic names 
of Mustard and Pepper (according as their colmir was yellow or 
gravish-black). without any other indivi.lual distinction, except a.s 
tconling to the nomenclature in the text. Mr. Davulson resided 
at Ilindlee. a wild farm on the very edge of the leviotdale moun¬ 
tains. ami bordering close on Tmldes.lale, where the rivers and 
brooks divide as tl.ey take their course to the Lastern and A\ ost- 
ern seas. His passion for the ch.ase in all its forms, but mllj 
for fox-hunting, as followed in the fashion described in the next 
chapter, in conducting which he wa.s skilful beyond most nie^^ 
in the South Highlands, was the distinguishing point in his 

When the tale on which these comments are written became 
rather popular, the name of Dandie Dinmont was generally given 
to him, which Mr. Davidson received with great good humour, only 
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sayin<^ while he distiiiKnisheil the Author hy the name applied to 
him in the country, where his own is so common, “ that the slienff 
had not written about liim inair than about otlier folk, but only 
about his dogs.” An Kii-lish lady of high rank and fa.sliion, being 
desirous to possess? a brace of the celebrated Mustard and 1 (‘pjiiT 
terriers. cx])resse<l lier wishe.s in a letter, wldch was literally ad- 
dressed’to Dan.lie Dininont, under which very general direction it 
reached Mr. Davidson, Nsho was justly proud of the application, 
and failed not to comply witli a reipiest which did him and ‘his 

favourite attendants so much honour. 

I trust I shall not be considered as offending the memory of a 
]ix\n\ ami wortliv man if I mention a little trait of character which 
occurred in Mr. Davidson’s last illness. 1 use the wonls of tlio 
exccUeiit clergyman who attended liim, wlio gave the account to a 
reverend gentleman of the same persuasion : — 

“ I read to Mr. Davidson the very suitable and interesting truths 
you addressed to him. lie listcncl to them with great scriousne.ss, 
and has uniformly displayeil a deep concern about his soul’s salva- 
ti<m. He died on the fir.<t Sabbath of the tear (1820); an apoplec¬ 
tic stroke lieprivcd him in an instant of all sensation, but happily 
his brother was at his bedside, for he had detained him from tlio 
meeting house that day to be near him, althougli he felt himself 
not much worse than usual. So you have got tlie bust little Mus¬ 
tard that the ham! of Dandie Dinmont bestowed. 


” His ruling passion wius strong even on the eve of ileath. Mr. 
Raillie’s fox-houmls ha<l started a ft>x opposite to his wimlow a few 
weeks ago, and ns soon as he heard the sound of the dogs his eves 
glistened ; he insi.stcd on getting out of bed, and with much ditli- 
cuky got to the wiiulow, aud tliere enjoyed the fun, as he called it. 
Wlien 1 came down to ask for him, he saiil he had .seen Ucynard, 
hut had not seen his death. ‘ If it hail been the will of Hrovidenco,’ 
he added, ‘ I would have liked to have been after him ; hut I uni 
glad that I got to the window, and am thankful for what I saw, for 
it has done me a great deal of good.’ Notuithstamling these 
eccentricities (ailds llie sensible and liberal clergyman), I sincerely 
hope aud believe he has gone to a better world, and bettor company 
and enjoyments.” 

If some part of this little narrative may excite a smile, it is one 
which is consistent with the most perfect respect for the aimjilc- 
mindod invalid, and his kind and judicious religious instructor, 
wlio, we hope, will not be displeased with our giving, we trust, a 
correct edition of an anecdote which has been pretty generally cir¬ 
culated. The race of Pepper and Mustard are in the highest esti¬ 
mation at this day, not only for vermin-killing, but for intolligenco 
and fidelity. Those who, like the Author, possess a brace of them, 
consider them as very desirable companions. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


till now, except in Doric lays. 

Tunotl to her niurniurs l>y her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song, — though not a purer stream 
Rolls towards the western main. 

.^Ir^ of Piescrvimj Health. 


The present store-farmers of the south of Scotland 
Ate a much more refined race than their fathers, and 
the manners I am now to describe have either al¬ 
together disappeared, or are greatly modified. AVith- 
out losing the rural simplicity of manners, they 
now cultivate arts unknown to the former genera¬ 
tion, not only in the progressive improvement of 
their possessions, but in all the comforts of life. 
Their houses are more commodious, their habits of 
life regulated so as better to keep pace with those 
of the civilized world, and the best of luxuries, the 
luxury of knowledge, has gained much ground 
among their hills during tlie last thirty years. 
Deep drinking, formerly their greatest failing, is 
now fast losing ground; and while the frankness of 
their extensive hospitality continues the same, it is, 
generally speaking, refined in its character, and re¬ 
strained in its excesses. 

‘*Deil’s in the wife," said Dandie Dinmont, shak¬ 
ing off his spouse’s embrace, but gently and with a 
look of great affection, — “ deil’s in ye, Ailie ; d ye 
no see the stranger gentleman ? ” 
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Ailie turned to make her apology. “Troth, I 
was sae weel pleased to see the gudemau that 
But, glide gracious! ivhat’s the matter wi ye 
baith ? ” for they were now in lier little parlour, and 
the candle showed the streaks of blood which Din- 
mont’s wounded head had plentifully imparted to 
the clothes of his companion as well as to his own. 
“ Ye’ve been fighting again, Dandy, wi’ some o’ the 
Bewcastle horse-coupers! AVow, man, a married 
man, wi’ a bonny family like yours, should ken 
better what a father’s life’s worth in the warld! ” 
The tears stood in the good woman’s eyes as she 
spoke. 

“ AATiisht, whisht, gudewife!” said her husband, 
with a smack that had much more atlection than 


ceremony in it. “ Never mind, never mind ; there’s 
a gentleman that will tell you that just when I had 
ga’en up to Lourie Lowther’s, and had bidden the 
drinking of twa cheerers, and gotten just in again 
upon the moss, and was whigging cannily awa 
name, twa land-loupei'S jumpit out of a peat-hag on 
me or I was thinking, and got me down, and knev- 
elled me sair aneuch, or I could gar my whip walk 
about their lugs. And troth, gudewife, if this 
honest gentleman hadna come up, I would have 
gotten mair licks than I like, and lost mair siller 
than I could weel spare; so ye maun be thankful to 
him for it, under God.” AVith that he drew from 
his side-pocket a large, greasy leather pocket-book, 
and bade the gudewife lock it up in her kist. 

“God bless the gentleman, and e’en God bless 
him wi’ a’ my heart; but what can we do for him 


but to gie him the meat and quarters we wadna re¬ 
fuse to the poorest body on earth, — unless [her eye 
directed to the pocket-book, but with a feeling of 
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natural propriety which made the inference the 
most delicate possible], unless there was ony other 
way.” 

Brown saw, and estimated at its due rate, the 
mixture of simplicity and grateful generosity which 
took the downriglit way of expressing itself, yet 
qualified with so much delicacy; he was aware his 
own appearance, plain at best, and now torn and 
spattered with blood, made him an object of pity at 
least, and perhaps of charity. He hastened to say 
his name was Brown, a captain in the-regi¬ 

ment of cavalry, travelling for pleasure and on foot, 
both from motives of independence and economy; 
and he begged his kind landlady would look at her 
husband’s wounds, the state of which he had re¬ 
fused to permit him to examine. Mrs. Dinmontwas 
used to her husband’s broken heads more than to 
the presence of a captain of dragoons. She there¬ 
fore glanced at a tablecloth not quite clean, and 
conned over her proposed supper a minute or two 
before, patting her liushand on the shoulder, she 
bade him sit down for “ a hard-headed loon that 
was aye bringing himsell and other folk into collie- 
shangies.” 

When Dandie Hinmont, after executing two or 
three caprioles, and cutting the Highland-fling, by 
way of ridicule of his wife’s anxiety, at last deigned 
to sit down and commit his round, black, shaggy 
bullet of a head to her inspection. Brown thought 
he had seen the regimental surgeon look grave 
upon a more trifling case. The gudewife, however, 
showed some knowledge of chirurgery,—she cut 
away with her scissors the gory locks, whose stif¬ 
fened and coagulated clusters interfered with her 
operations, and clapped on the wound some lint be- 
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smeared with a vulnerary salve esteemed sovereign 
by the whole dale (which afforded, upon Fair nights, 
considerable experience of such cases); she then 
tixed her plaster with a bandage, and, spite of her 
patient’s resistance, pulled over all a night-cap, to 
keep everything in its right place. Some contu¬ 
sions on the brow and shoulders she fomented with 
brandy, which the patient did iK>t permit till the 
medicine had paid a heavy toll to his mouth. Mrs. 
Dinmont then simply, but kindly, offered her assis¬ 
tance to Brown. 

He assured her he had no occasion for anything 
but the accommodation of a basin and towel. 

“ And that’s what I should have thought of 
sooner,” she said; ''and I did tliink o’t, but I 
durst na open the door, for there’s a’ the bairns, 
poor things, sae keen to see their father.” 

This explained a great drumming and whining 
at the door of the little parlour, which had some¬ 
what surprised Brown, though his kind landlady 
had only noticed it by fastening the bolt as soon as 
she heard it begin. But on her opening the door 
to seek the basin and towel (for she never thought 
of showing the guest to a separate room), a whole 
tide of white-headed urchins streamed in, some from 
the stable, where they had been seeing Dumple and 
giving him a welcome home with part of their four- 
hours scones ; others from the kitchen, where they 
had been listening to auld Elspeth’s tales and bah 
lads; and the youngest half-naked, out of bed, all 
roaring to see daddy, and to inquire what he had 
brought home for them from the various fairs he 
had visited in his peregrinations. Our knight of 
the broken head first kissed and hugged them all 
round, then distributed whistles, penny-trumpets, 
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and ginger-bread, and, lastly, when the tumult of 
their joy and welcome got beyond bearing, ex¬ 
claimed to his guest: “ This is a’ the gudewife’s 
fault. Captain ; she will gie the bairns a’ their ain 
way.” “ Me! Lord help me,” said Ailie, who at 
that instant entere l with the basin and ewer, “ how 
can I help it ? I have naethiiig else to gie them, 
poor things ! ” 

Dinmont then exerted himself, and between coax¬ 
ing, threats, and shoving, cleared the room of all 
the intruders excepting a boy and girl, the two 
eldest of the family, who could, as he observed, be¬ 
have themselves “ distinctly.” For the same rea¬ 
son, but with less ceremony, all the dogs were 
kicked out, excepting the venerable patriarchs, old 
Pepper and Mustard, whom frequent castigation 
and the advance of years had inspired witli such a 
share of passive hospitality that, after mutual ex¬ 
planation and remonstrance in the shape of some 
growling, they admitted Wasp, who had hitherto 
judged it safe to keep beneath liis master’s chair, to 
a share of a dried wedder’s skin, which, with the 
wool uppermost and unshorn, served all the pur¬ 
poses of a llristol hearth-rug. 

Tlie active bustle of the mistress (so she was 
called in the kitchen, and the gudewife in the 
parlour) had already signed the fate of a couple of 
fowls, which, for want of time to dress them other¬ 
wise, soon appeared reeking from the gridiron, or 
"braiider,” as Mrs. Dinmont denominated it. A 
huge piece of cold beef-ham, eggs, butter, cakes, and 
barley-meal bannocks in plenty, made up the en¬ 
tertainment, which was to be diluted with home¬ 
brewed ale of excellent quality and a case-bottle 
of brandy. Few soldiers would find fault with 
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such cheer after a day’s hard exercise and a skir¬ 
mish to hoot; accordingly, Brown did great honour 
to the eatables. While the gudewife partly aided, 
partly instructed, a great stout servant girl, with 
cheeks as red as her top-knot, to remove the supper 
matters and supply sugar and hot water (which, in 
the damsel’s anxiety to gaze upon an actual live cap¬ 
tain, she was in some danger of forgetting). Brown 
took an opportunity to ask his host whether he did 
not repent of having neglected the gypsy’s hint. 

“AVhakens?” answered he. “They’re queer 
deevils ; maybe I might just have ’scaped ae gang 
to meet the other. And yet I 11 no say that neithei j 
for if that randy wife was coming to Charlies-hope, 
she should have a pint bottle o’ brandy and a pound 
o’ tobacco to wear her through the winter. They ’re 
queer deevils, as my auld father used to say ; they ’re 
warst where they’re warst guided. After a’, there’s 
baith glide and ill about tlie gypsies.” 

This and some other desultory conversation served 
as a “ shoeing-horn ” to draw on another cup of ale 
and another “ cheerer,” as Dinmont termed it in his 
countr)’ phrase, of brandy-and-water. Brown then 
resolutely declined all further conviviality for that 
evening, pleading his own weariness and the effects 
of the skirmish; being well aware that it would 
have availed nothing to have remonstrated with 
his host on the danger that excess might have oc¬ 
casioned to his own raw wound and bloody cock’s- 
comb. A very small bedroom, but a very clean 
bed, received the traveller, and the sheets made 
good the courteous vaunt of the hostess “ that they 
would be as pleasant as he could find ony gate, 
for they were washed wi’ the fairy-well water and 
bleached on the bonny white gowans, and bittled 
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by Nelly and hersell; and what could woman, if 
she was a queen, do mair for them ? ” 

They indeed rivalled snow in whiteness, and had, 
besides, a pleasant fragrance from the manner in 
which they had been bleached. Little AVasp, after 
licking his master’s hand to ask leave, couched liiin- 
self on the coverlet at his feet; and the traveller’s 
senses were soon lost in grateful oblivion. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


(rive, ye BritonSi then, 

Your sportive fury, pitilesn, to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber t)f the fold. 

Him, from his craggy winding haunts uno.'irthed, 

Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 

Thomson's .Vrusons. 


Brown rose early in the morning, and walked out 
to look at the establishment of his new friend. All 
was rough and neglected in the neighbourhood of 
the house, — a paltry garden, no pains taken to 
make the vicinity dry or comfortable, and a total 
absence of all those little neatnesses which give the 
eye so much pleasure in looking at an English 
farmhouse. There were, notwithstanding, evident 
signs that this arose only from want of taste or 
ignorance, not from poverty or the negligence which 
attends it. On the contrary, a noble cow-house 
well filled with good milk-cows, a feeding-house 
with ten bullocks of the most approved breed, a 
stable with two good teams of horses, the appear¬ 
ance of domestics, active, industrious, and appar¬ 
ently contented with their lot, — in a word, an air 
of liberal though sluttish plenty indicated the 
wealthy farmer. The situation of the house above 
the river formed a gentle declivity, which relieved 
the inhabitants of the nuisances that might other¬ 
wise have stagnated around it. At a little distance 
was the whole band of children, playing and build- 
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ing houses with peats around a huge doddered oak- 
tree, which was called Charlie’s Bush, from some 
tradition respecting an old freebooter who had once 
inhabited the spot. Between the farmhouse and 
the hill-pasture was a deep morass, termed in that 
country a slack, — it had once been the defence of 
a fortalice, of which no vestiges now remained, but 
which was said to have been inhabited by the same 
doughty hero we have now alluded to. Brown 
endeavoured to make some acquaintance with the 
children; but the rogues fled from him like quick¬ 
silver,”— though the two eldest stood peeping when 
they had got to some distance. The traveller then 
turned his course towards the hill, crossing the fore- 
said sw’amp by a range of stepping-stones, neither 
the broadest nor steadiest that could be imagined. 
He had not climbed far up the hill when he met a 
man descending. 

He soon recognized his worthy host, though a 
“ maud,” as it is called, or a gray shepherdVplaid (i6) 
supplied his travelling jockey-coat, and a cap, faced 
with wild-cat's fur, more cornmodiously covered his 
bandaged head than a hat would have done. As he 
appeared through the morning mist, Brown, accus¬ 
tomed to judge of men by their thews and sinews, 
could not help admiring his height, the breadth of 
his shoulders, and the steady firmness of his step. 
Dinmont internally paid the same compliment to 
Brown, whose athletic form he now perused some¬ 
what more at leisure than he had done formerly. 
After the usual greetings of the morning, the guest 
inquired whether his host found any inconvenient 
consequences from the last night’s affray, 

“I had maist forgotten’t,” said the hardy Bor¬ 
derer; “but I think this morning, now that lam 
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fresh and sober, if you and I were at the Witlier- 
shins’ Latch, wi' ilka ane a gude oak souple in his 
hand, we wadna turn back, no for half a dizzen o 

yon scaff-rafl.” 

“But are you prudent, my good sir,” said Bro\yi, 

“ not to take an hour or two’s repose after receiving 
such severe contusions ? ” 

“Confusions!” replied the farmer, laughing in 
derision. “Lord, Captain, naething confuses my 
head. I ance jumped up and laid the dogs on the 
fo.'c after I had tumbled from the tap o’ Christen- 
bury Craig, —and that might have confused me to 
purpose. Na. naething confuses me, unless it be a 
screed o’ drink at an orra time. Besides, 1 behooved 
to be round the hirsel this morning and see how the 
herds were coming on, — they ’re apt to be negli¬ 
gent, wi’ their foot-balls and fairs and trysts, when 
ane’s away. And there I met wi’ Tam 0 ’ Todshaw 
and a wheen o’ the rest 0 ’ the billies on the water 
side : they ’re a’ for a fox-hunt this morning. Ye ’ll 
gang ? 1 ’ll gie ye Dumple, and take the brood mare 
mysell.” 

“ But I fear I must leave you this morning, Mr. 
Dinmont,” replied Brown. 

“The fient a bit 0 ’ that,” exclaimed the Borderer. 
“ I ’ll no part wi’ ye at ony rate for a fortnight 
mair. Na, na; we dinna meet sic friends as you on 
a Bewcastle moss every night.” 

Brown had not designed his journey should be a 
speedy one; he therefore readily compounded with 
this hearty invitation by agreeing to pass a week 
at Charlies-hope. 

On their return to the house, where the good 
wife presided over an ample breakfast, she heard 
news of the proposed fox-hunt, — not, indeed, with 
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approbation, but without alarm or surprise. "Dand'. 
ye’re the auld man yet; naething will make ye take 
warning till ye ’re brought hame some day wi’ your 
feet foremost.” 

“Tut, lass!” answered Dandie, “ ye ken yoursell 
I am never a priii the waur o’ my rambles.” 

So saying, he exhorted Brown to be liasty in de¬ 
spatching his breakfast, as, tlie frost having given 
way, the scent would lie this morning primely. 

Out they sallied, accordingly, for Otterscope 
Scaurs, the farmer leading the way. They soon 
quitted the little valley, and involved themselves 
among hills as steep as tliey could be without being 
precipitous. 1’he sides often presented gullies, 
down which, in the winter season or after heavy 
rain, the torrents descended with great fury. Some 
dappled mists still floated along the peaks of the 
hills, the remains of the morning clouds, for the 
frost had broken up with a smart shower. Through 
these deecv screens were seen a hundred little 
temporary streamlets, or rills, descending the sides 
of the mountains like silver threads. By small 
sheep-tracks along these steeps, over which Din- 
mont trotted with the most fearless confidence, they 
at length drew near the .scene of sport, and began 
to see other men, both on horse and foot, making 
towards the place of rendezvous. Brown was jmz- 
zling himself to conceive how a fox-chase could take 
place among hills where it was barely possible for 
a pony, accustomed to the ground, to trot along, but 
where, quitting the track for half a yards breadth, 
the rider might be either bogged, or precipitated 
down the bank. This wonder was not diminished 
when he came to the place of action. 

They liad gradually ascended very high, and now 
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found themselves on a mountain-ridge overhanging 
a glen of great depth, but extremely narrow. Here 
the sportsmen had collected, with an apparatus 
which would have shocked a member of the 1 ychely 
Hunt(i7); for, the object being the removal of a 
noxious and destructive animal, as well as the 
pleasures of tlie chase, poor Keynard was allowed 
much less fair play than when pursued in form 
through an open country. The strength of his 
habitation, however, and the nature of the ground 
by which it was surrounded on all sides, supplied 
what was wanting in the courtesy of his pursuers. 
The sides of the glen were broken banks of earth, 
and rocks of rotten stone, which sunk sheer down 
to the little winding stream below, affording here 
and there a tuft of scathed brushwood or a patch 
of furze. Along the edges of this ravine, which, 
as we have said, was very narrow, bub of piofound 
depth, the hunters on horse and foot ranged them¬ 
selves ; almost every farmer had with him at least 
a brace of large and fierce grayhounds, of the race 
of those deer-dogs which were formerly used in that 
country, but greatly lessened in size, from being 
crossed with the common breed. The huntsman, a 
sort of provincial officer of the district, who receives 
a certain supply of meal, and a reward for every 
fox he destroys, was already at tlie bottom of the 
dell, whose echoes thundered to the chiding of two 
or three brace of fox-hounds. Terriers, including 
the whole generation of Pepper and Alustard, were 
also in attendance, having been sent forward under 
the care of a shepherd. Mongrel, whelp, and cur 
of low degree filled up the burden of the chorus. 
The spectators on the brink of the ravine, or glen, 
held their grayhounds in leash in readiness to slip 
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them at the fox as soon as the activity of the party 
below sliould force him to abandon his cover. 

The scene, though uncouth to the eye of a pro¬ 
fessed sportsman, had something in it w'ildly cap¬ 
tivating. The shifting figures on the mountain 
ridge, having the sky for their background, appeared 
to move in the air. The dogs, impatient of their 
restraint, and maddened with the baying beneath, 
sprung here and there, and strained at the slips, 
which prevented them from joining their compan¬ 
ions. Looking down, the view was equallv striking. 
The thin mists were not totally dispersed in the 
glen, so that it was often througli their gauzy 
medium that the eye strove to discover the motions 
of the liunters below. Sometimes a breath of wind 
made the scene visible, the blue rill glittering as it 
twined itself through its rude and solitary dell. 
They then could see the shepherds springing with 
fearless activity from one dangerous point to another, 
and cheering the dogs on the scent, the whole so 
diminished by depth and distance that they looked 
like pygmies. Again the mists close over tliem, 
and the only signs of their continued exertions are 
the halloos of tlie men and the clamours of the 
hounds, ascending, as it were, out of the bowels of 
the earth. When the fox, thus persecuted from 
one stronghold to another, was at length obliged 
to abandon his valley and to break away for a more 
distant retreat, those who watched his motions 
from the top slipped their grayhounds, which, ex¬ 
celling the fox in swiftness, and equalling him in 
ferocity and spirit, soon brouglit the plunderer to 
his life’s end. 

In this way, without any attention to the ordi¬ 
nary rules and decorums of sport, but apparently 
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as much to the gratification both of bipeds and 
quadrupeds as if all due ritual hac* aeen followed, 
four foxes were killed on this active morning; and 
even Brown himself, though he had seen the princely 
sports of India, and ridden a-tiger-hunting upon an 
elephant with the Nabob of Arcot, professed to 
have received an excellent morning’s amusement. 
When the sport was given up for the day, most of 
the sportsmen, according to the established hospi¬ 
tality of the country, went to dine at Charlies-hope. 

During their return homeward, Brown rode for 
a short time beside the huntsman, and asked him 
some questions concerning the mode in which he 
exercised his profession. The man showed an un¬ 
willingness to meet his eye, and a disposition to be 
rid of his company and conversation, for which 
Brown could not easily account. He was a thin, 
dark, active fellow’, well framed for the hardy pro¬ 
fession which he exercised. But his face had not 
the frankness of the jolly hunter; he was down- 
looked, embarrassed, and avoided the eyes of those 
who looked hard at him. After some unimportant 
observations on the success of the day. Brown gave 
him a trifling gratuity, and rode on with his land¬ 
lord. They found the goodwife prepared for their 
reception; the fold and the poultry-yard furnished 
the entertainment, and the kind and hearty wel¬ 
come made amends for all deficiencies in elegance 
and fashion. 



CHAPTER XXVL 


The Klliots ami Armstrougs did convene, 

They were a gallant company! 

Ballad of Johnnie Armstrong. 

Without noticing the occupations of an intervening 
day or two, which, as they consisted of the ordinary 
sylvan amusements of shooting and coursing, have 
nothing sufliciently interesting to detain the reader, 
we pass to one in some degree peculiar to Scotland, 
which may he called a sort of salmon-hunting.(iS^ 
This chase, in which the fish is pursued and struck 
with barbed spears, or a sort of long-shafted trident, 
called a “ waster," ^ is much practised at the mouth 
of the Esk and in the other salmon rivers of Scot¬ 
land. The sport is followed by day and night, but 
most commonly in the latter, when the fish are dis¬ 
covered by means of torches, or fire-grates, filled 
with blazing fragments of tar-barrels, which shed a 
strong, though partial, light upon tlie water. On 
tlie present occasion the principal party were em¬ 
barked in a crazy boat upon a part of the river 
whicli was enlarged and deepened by the restraint 
of a mill-weir, while others, like the ancient Bac¬ 
chanals in their gambols, ran along the banks, 
brandishing their torches and spears, and pursuing 

• Or "leister.” The long spear is used for striking; but there 
is a shorter, which is cast from the hand, and with which an expe¬ 
rienced sportsman hits the fish with singular dexterity. 
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the salmon, some of which endeavoured to escape 
up the stream, while otliers, shrouding tliemselves 
under roots of trees, fragments of stones, and large 
rocks, attempted to conceal themselves from the re¬ 
searches of the fishermen. These the party in the 
boat detected by the sliglitest indications, the 
twinkling of a tin, the rising of an air-bell, was 
sufficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen in 
what direction to use their weapon. 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those 
accustomed to it; but as Brown was not practised 
to use the spear, he soon tired of making efforts 
which were attended with no other consequences 
than jaiTing his arms against the rocks at the bot¬ 
tom of the river, upon which, instead of the devoted 
salmon, he often bestowed his blow. Nor did he 
relish, though he concealed feelings which would 
not have been understood, being quite so near the 
agonies of the expiring salmon as they lay flapping 
about in the boat, which they moistened with their 
blood. He therefore requested to be put ashore, 
and from the top of a “heugh,” or broken bank, 
enjoyed the scene much more to his satisfaction. 
Often he thought of his friend Dudley the artist 
when he observed the effect produced by the strong 
red glare on the romantic banks under which the 
boat glided. Now the light diminished to a distant 
star that seemed to twinkle on the waters, like 
those which, according to the legends of the coun¬ 
try, the water-kelpy sends for the purpose of indi¬ 
cating the watery grave of his victims. Then it 
advanced nearer, brightening and enlarging as it 
again approached, till the broad flickering flame 
rendered bank and rock and tree visible as it 
passed, tinging them with its own red glare of 
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dusky light, and resigning them gradually to dark¬ 
ness or to pale moonlight as it receded. By this 
light also were seen the figures in the boat, now 
holding high their weapons, now stooping to strike, 
now standing upright, bronzed by the same red 
glare into a colour which might have befitted the 
regions of Pandemonium. 

Having amused himself for some time with these 
effects of light and shadow, Brown strolled home¬ 
wards towards the farmhouse, gazing in his way 
at the persons engaged in the sport, two or three of 
whom are generally kept together, one holding the 
torch, the others with their spears, ready to avail 
themselves of the light it affords to strike their 
prey. As he observed one man struggling with a 
very weiglity salmon which he had speared, but 
was unable completely to raise from the water, 
Brown advanced close to the bank to see the issue 
of his exertions. The man who held the torch in 
this instance was the huntsman, whose sulky de¬ 
meanour Brown had already noticed with surprise. 
“ Come here, sir ; come here, sir ; look at this ane ! 
He turns up a side like a sow.” Sucli was the cry 
from the assistants when some of them observed 
Brown advancing. 

“ Ground tlie waster weel, man ; ground the waster 
weel! Haud him down, — ye haena the pith o’ a 
cat! ” were the cries of advice, encouragement, and 
expostulation from those who were on the bank, to 
the sportsman engaged with the salmon, who stood 
up to his middle in water, jingling among broken 
ice, struggling against the force of the fish and the 
strength of the current, and dubious in what man¬ 
ner he should attempt to secure his booty. As 
Brown came to the edge of the bank he called out. 
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Hold up your torcli, friend liuiitsman ! ” for lie 
had already distinguished his dusky features hy the 
strong light cast upon them by the blaze. But the 
fellow no sooner heard his voice, and saw, or rather 
concluded, it was Brown who approached him, than, 
instead of advancing his light, lie let it drop, as if 
accidentally, into the water. 

"The deil’s in Gabriel!” said the spearman as 
the fragments of glowing wood floated, half-blazing, 
half-sparkling, but soon extinguished, down the 
stream, — "the deil’s in the man! I’ll never 
master him without the light, — and a braver kip¬ 
per, could I but land him, never reisted abuiie a 
pair 0’ cleeks.” ^ Some dashed into the water to 
lend their assistance, and the fish, which was after¬ 
wards found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, was 
landed in safety. 

The behaviour of the huntsman struck Brown, 
although he had no recollection of his face, nor 
could conceive why he should, as it appeared he 
evidently did, shun his observation. Could he be 
one of the footpads he had encountered a few days 
before ? The supposition was not altogether im¬ 
probable, although unwarranted by any observation 
he was able to make upon the man’s figure and 
face. To be sure, the villains wore their hats much 
slouched, and had loose coats, and their size was 
not in any way so peculiarly discriminated as to 
enable him to resort to that criterion. He resolved 
to speak to his host Dinmont on the subject, but 
for obvious reasons concluded it were best defer the 
explanation until a cool hour in the momiim. 

The sportsmen returned loaded with fish, up¬ 
wards of one hundred salmon having been killed 

• Note II. —Lum Cleeks. 
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within the range of their sport The best were se¬ 
lected for the use of the principal fanners, the 
others divided among their shepherds, cottars, de¬ 
pendants, and others of inferior rank who attended. 
These fish, dried in the turf-smoke of their cabins, 
or shealings, formed a savoury addition to the mess 
of potatoes, mixed with onions, which was the prin¬ 
cipal part of their winter food. In the mean while 
a liberal distribution of ale and wliiskey was made 
among them, besides what was called “ a kettle of 
fish,” — two or three salmon, namely, plunged into 
a cauldron, and boiled for their supper. Brown ac¬ 
companied his jolly landlord and the rest of his 
friends into the large and smoky kitchen, where 
this savoury mess reeked on an oaken table mas¬ 
sive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and 
his merry-men. All was hearty cheer and huzza, 
and jest and clamorous laughter, and bragging alter¬ 
nately, and raillery between whiles. Our traveller 
looked earnestly around for the dark countenance 
of the fox-hunter; but it was nowhere to be seen. 

At length he hazarded a question concerning him. 

Tliat was an awkward accident, my lads, of one 
of you, who dropped his torch in the water when 
his companion was struggling with the large fish. 

“ Awkward ! ” returned a shepherd, looking up,— 
the same stout young fellow who had speared the 
salmon, — “he deserved his paiks for't, — to pu 
out the light when the fish was on ane's witters. 

I’m weel convinced Gabriel drapped the roughies 


1 The barbs of the .spear. , i onr^^lv the 

2 Wlicii dry 8i)liuter.s or branches are u.sed as fuel t * PP ' 

lifjht for " burnius the water,” as it is called, they are , ’ . 
iil’the text, " rouffhies." When rags, dipped .n tar, are employe , 
they are called ” hards,” — probably from the i reach. 
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in the water on purpose, — he doesna like to see 
oiiybody do a thing better than himsell.” 

“ Ay,” said another, “ he’s sair shamed 0’ hinisell, 
else he would have been up here the night; (labriel 
likes a little o’ the gude tiling as weel as ony 0’ us.” 

“ Is he of this country ? ” said llrown. 

“ Na, na, he’s been but shortly in olhce ; but he’s 
a fell hunter, — he’s frae down the country, some 
gate on the Dumfries side.” 

“And what’s his name, pray ? ” 

“ Gabriel.” 

“But Gabriel what?” 

“ Oh, Lord kens tliat; we dinna mind folks’ after 
names muckle here, they run sae muckle into clans.” 

“ Ye see, sir,” said an old shepherd, rising, and 
speaking very slow, “ the folks hereabout are a’ 
Armstrongs and Elliots,^ and sic like, — twa or three 
given names; and so, for distinction’s sake, the 
lairds and farmers have the names of their places 
that they live at, — as, for example, Tam o’Todshaw, 
Will 0’ the Flat, Hobbie o’ Sorbietrees, and our 
good master here, 0’ the Charlies-hope. Aweel, 
sir, and then the inferior sort o’ people, ye’ll ob¬ 
serve, are kend by sorts o’ by-names, some 0’ them, 
as Glaiket Christie, and the Deuke’s Davie, or may 
be, like this lad Gabriel, by his employment; as, 
for example, Tod Gabbie, or Hunter Gabbie. He’s 
no been lang here, sir, and I dinna think onybody 
kens him by ony other name. But it’s no right to 
rin him doun ahint his back, for he’s a fell fox- 
hunter, though he’s maybe no just sae clever as 
some 0’ the folk hereawa wi’ the waster.” 

After some further desultory conversation, the 
superior sportsmen retired to conclude the evenino 

* Kote III. — Clan Surnames. 
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f'lfter their own manner, leaving the others to enjoy 
themselves, nnawed by their presence. That even¬ 
ing, like all those which Brown had passed at 
Charlies-hope, was spent in much innocent mirth 
and conviviality. The latter might have approached 
to the verge of riot, but for tlie good women; for 
several of the neighbouring “ mistresses ” (a phrase of 
a signification how difterent from what it bears in 
more fashionable life!) had assembled at Charlies- 
hope to witness the event of this memorable evening. 
Finding the punch-bowl was so often replenished, 
that there was some danger of their gracious 
presence being forgotten, they rushed in valorously 
upon the recreant revellers, headed by our good 
mistress Ailie, so that Venus speedily routed 
Bacchus. The fiddler and piper next made their 
appearance, and the best part of the night was 
gallantly consumed in dancing to their music. 

An otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baiting 
the day after, consumed the time merrily. I hope 
our traveller will not sink in the reader’s estimation, 
sportsman though he may be, when I inform him 
that on tliis last occasion, after young Bei)per 
had lost a foie-foot, and Mustard the second had 
been nearly throttled, he begged, as a particular and 
personal favour of Air. Dininont, that the poor 
badger who had made so gallant a defence should 
be permitted to retire to his earth without further 

molestation. 

The farmer, who would probably have treated 
this request with supreme contempt had it come 
from any other person, was contented, in Brown s 
case, to express tlie utter extremity of his wonder. 
“ Weel,” he said, “ that’s queer aneugh ! But 
since ye take his part, deil a tyke shall meddle wi 
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him mair in my day, — we’ll e’en mark him, and 
ca’ him the captain’s brock ; and I’m sure I’m glad I 
can do onything to oblige you. But, Lord save us, 
to care about a brock ! ” 

After a week spent in niral sport, and distin¬ 
guished by the most frank attentions on the part of 
his honest landlord, Brown bade adieu to the banks 
of the Liddel and tlie liospitality of Charlies-hope. 
The children, with all of whom he had now become 
an intimate and a favourite, roared manfully in full 
chorus at his departure, and he was obliged to prom¬ 
ise twenty times that he would soon return and 
play over all their favourite tunes upon the flageolet 
till they had got them by heart. “ Come back again. 
Captain,” said one little sturdy fellow, “ and Jenny 
will be your wife.” Jenny was about eleven years 
old; she ran and hid herself behind her mammy. 

“Captain, come back.” said a little fat roll-about 
girl of six, holding her mouth up to be kissed, “ and 
I ’ll be your wife my ainsell.” 

“ They must be of harder mould than I,” thought 
Brown, “who could part from so many kind hearts 
with indift’erence.” 

The good dame, too, with matron modesty and an 
affectionate simplicity that marked the olden time, 
offered her cheek to the departing guest. “ It’s 
little the like of us can do,” she said, “ little indeed ; 
but yet, if there were but onything — ” 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Dinraont, you embolden 
me to make a request, — would you but have the 
kindness to weave me, or work me, just such a ^ray 
plaid as the goodman wears ? ” He had learned”the 
language and feelings of the country even during 
the short time of his residence, and was aware of 
the pleasure the request would confer. 
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“ A tait 0’ woo’ would be scarce amaug us,” said 
the goodwife, brightening, ye shouldna nae 

that, and as glide a tweel as ever cam aff a pirn. 
I ’ll speak to Johnnie Goodsire, the weaver at the 
Castletown, the morn. Fare ye weel, sir! and 
may ye be just as happy yoursell as ye like to see 
a’ body else, — and that would be a sair wish to 
some folk.” 

I must not omit to mention that our traveller 
left his trusty attendant, Wasp, to be a guest at 
Charlies-hope for a season. He foresaw that he 
might prove a troublesome attendant in the event 
of his being in any situation where secrecy and con¬ 
cealment might be necessary; he was therefore 
consigned to the care of the eldest boy, who prom¬ 
ised, in the words of the old song, that he should 
have — 

A bit of his supper, a bit of his bed, 

and that he should be engaged in none of those peril¬ 
ous pastimes in which the race of Mustard and 
Pepper had suffered frequent mutilation. Brown 
now prepared for his journey, having taken a tem¬ 
porary farewell of his trusty little companion. 

There is an odd prejudice in these hills in fav¬ 
our of riding. Every farmer rides well, and rides 
the whole day. Probably the extent of their large 
pasture farms, and the necessity of surveying them 
rapidly, first inti’oduced this custom ; or a veiy zeal¬ 
ous antiquary might derive it from the times of the 
« Lay of the Last Minstrel,” when twenty thousand 
horsemen as.semblcd at the light of the beacon-fiies. 

1 It would be affectation to alter this reference. Rut the reader 
will understand that it was inserted to keep up Autlior h lu- 
cognito, as he was not likely to bo suspected of quoting his own 
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But the truth is undeniable; tliey like to be on 
horseback, and can be with ditticultv convinced tliat 
any one chooses walking from other motives than 
those of convenience or necessity. Accordingly, 
Dinmont insisted upon mounting bis guest, and 
accompanying him on horseback as far as the near¬ 
est town in Dumfriessliire, wliere he had directed 
his baggage to be sent, and from which he proposed 
to pursue his intended journey towards Woodbourne, 
the residence of Julia Alannerintr. 

Upon the way he questioned his companion con¬ 
cerning the character of the fox-hunter, but gained 
little information, as he had been called to that 
office while Dinmont was making the round of the 
Highland fairs. " lie was a shake-rag like fellow," 
he said, “ and, he dared to say, had gypsy blood in 
his veins; but at ony rate he was nane o’ the smacks 
that had been on their quarters in the moss, — he 
would ken them weel if he saw them again. There 
are some no bad folk amang the gypsies too, to be 
sic a gang,” added Dandie ; “if e\er I see that auld 
randle-tree of a wife again, I 'll gie her something 

to buy tobacco, — 1 have a great notion she meant 
me very fair after a’.” 

When they were about finally to part, the good 
farmer held Brown long by the hand, and at length 
said: “ Captain, the woo's sae weel up the year 
that it’s paid a’ the rent, and we have naething to 
do wi’ the rest o* the siller, when Ailie has had her 
new gown, and the bairns their bits 0’ duds. Now 
I was thinking of some safe hand to put it into for 
It s ower muckle to ware on brandy and su«ar ■ 


works. 'I'l.is explauatioii is also applicable to one or two similar 

for the same 
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now, I have heard that you army gentlemen can 
sometimes buy yoursells up a step; and if a hun¬ 
dred or twa would help ye on such an occasion, the 
bit scrape o’ your pen would be as good to me as 
the siller, and ye might just take yere ain time o’ 
settling it, — it wad be a great convenience to 

me.” 

Brown, who felt the full delicacy that wished to 
disguise the conferring an obligation under the 
show of asking a favour, thanked his grateful friend 
most heartily, and assured him he would have re¬ 
course to his purse, without scruple, should circum¬ 
stances over render it convenient for him. And 
thus they parted, with many expressions of mutual 

regard. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


If thou hast aiiv love of inercv in thee. 

Turn me upon my face, that I may «Iie. 

Joanna Baillie. 

Our traveller lured a post-chaise at the place where 
he separated from Dinmoiit, with the purpose of 
proceeding to Kippletringan, there to inquire into 
the state of the family at Woodbourne, before he 
should venture to make his presence in the country 
known to Miss Maniiering. The stage was a long 
one of eighteen or twenty miles, and the road lay 
across the country. To add to the inconveniences 
of the journey, the snow began to fall pretty quickly. 
The postilion, however, proceeded on liis journey for 
a good many miles without expressing doubt or 
hesitation. It was not until the night was com¬ 
pletely set in that he intimated his apprehensions 
whether he was in the right road. The increas¬ 
ing snow rendered this intimation rather alarm¬ 
ing; for as it drove full in the lad’s face, and lay 
whitening all around him, it ser^^ed in two differ¬ 
ent ways to confuse his knowledge of the coun- 
try» and to diminish the chance of his recovering 
the right track. Brown then himself got out and 
looked round, — not, it may be well imagined 
trom any better hope than that of seeing some 
house at which he might make inquiry. But none 
appeared; he could therefore only tell the lad to 
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drive steadily on. The road on which they were, 
ran through plantations of considerable extent and 
depth, and the traveller therefore conjectured that 
there must he a gentleman’s house at no great dis¬ 
tance. At length, after struggling wearily on for 
about a mile, tlie post-boy stopped, and protested 
his horses would not budge a foot farther; but he 
saw, he said, a light among the trees, which must 
proceed from a house, — the only way was to in¬ 
quire the road there. Accordingly, he dismounted, 
heavily encumbered with a long great-coat, and a 
])air of boots which might have rivalled in thickness 
the sevenfold shield of Ajax. As in tliis guise he 
was plodding forth upon his voyage of discovery. 
Brown’s impatience prevailed, and, jumping out of 
tlie carriage, he desired the lad to stop where he 
was, by the horses, and he would himself go to 
the house, — a command which the driver most 
joyfully obeyed. 

Our traveller groped along the side of the enclos¬ 
ure from which the light glimmered, in order to 
find some mode of approaching in tliat direction : 
and after proceeding for some space, at lengtli found 
a stile in the hedge, and a pathway leading into the 
plantation, whicli in that place was of great exten'.^ 
This promised to lead to the light which was the 
object of his search, and accordingly Brown pro¬ 
ceeded in that direction, but soon totally lost sight 
of it among the trees. The path, which at first 
seemed broad and well marked by the opening of 
tlie wood througli wliich it winded, was now less 
easily distinguishable, altliough the whiteness of 
the snow afforded some reflected light to assist his 
search. Directing himself as much as possible 
through the more open parts of the wood, he pro- 
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ceeded almost a mile without cither recovering a 
view of the light, or seeing anything resembling a 
habitation. Still, however, he thought it best to 
persevere in that direction. It must surely have 
been a light iu the hut of a forester, for it shone 
too steadily to be the glimmer of an ignis fatuus. 
The ground at lengtli became broken, and declined 
rapidly; and although Ihown conceived he still 
moved along wliat had once, at least, been a path¬ 
way, it was now very unequal, and tlie snow con¬ 
cealing those breaches and ine(jualities, the traveller 
had one or two falls in consequence. He began 
now to think of turning back, especiall}' as tl»e fall¬ 
ing snow, which his impatience had liitherto pre¬ 
vented liis attending to, was coming on tlucker and 
faster. 

Willing, however, to make a last elTort, he still 
advanced a little way, when, to his great delight, 
he beheld the light opposite at no great distance, 
and apparently upon a level with him. He quickly 
found that this last appearance was deception, for 
the ground continued so rapidly to sink as made it 
obvious there was a deep dell, or ravine of some 
kind, between him and the object of his search. 
Taking every precaution to preserve his footing, he 
continued to descend until lie reached the bottom 
of a very steep and narrow glen, through which 
winded a small rivulet, whose course was then 
almost choked with snow. He now found himself 
embarrassed among the ruins of cottages, whose 
black gables, rendered more distinguishable by the 
contrast with the whitened surface from which they 
rose, were still standing ; the side-walls had loim 
since given way to time, and, piled in shapeless 
neaps, and covered with snow, offered frequent and 
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embarrassing obstacles to our traveller’s progress. 
Still, however, he persevered, crossed the rivulet, 
not without some trouble, and at length, by exer¬ 
tions which became both painful and perilous, as¬ 
cended its opposite and very rugged bank, until he 
came on a level with the building from which the 
gleam proceeded. 

It was difficult, especially by so imperfect a light, 
to discover the nature of this edifice ; but it seemed 
a square building of small size, the upper part of 
which was totally ruinous. It had perhaps been 
the abode, in former times, of some lesser proprie¬ 
tor, or a place of strength and concealment, in case 
of need, for one of greater importance. But only 
the lower vault remained, the arch of which formed 
the roof in the present state of the building. Brown 
first approached the place from whence the light 
proceeded, which was a long narrow slit or loop¬ 
hole, such as usually are to be found in old castles. 
Impelled by curiosity to reconnoitre the interior of 
this strange place before he entered. Brown gazed 
in at this aperture. A scene of greater desolation 
could not well be imagined. There was a fire upon 
the floor, the smoke of which, after circling through 
the apartment, escaped by a hole broken in the arch 
above. The walls, seen by this smoky light, had 
the rude and waste appearance of a ruin of three 
centuries old at least. A cask or two, witli some 
broken boxes and packages, lay about the place 
in confusion. But the inmates chiefly occupied 
Brown’s attention. Upon a lair composed of straw, 
with a blanket stretched over it, lay a figure so 
still that, except that it was not dressed in the 
ordinary habiliments of the grave, Brown woidd 
have concluded it to be a corpse. On a steadier 
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view he perceived it was only on tlic point of ho- 
coming so, for lie heard one or two of those low, 
deep, and hard-drawn sighs that precede dissolution 
when the frame is tenacious of life. A female fig¬ 
ure, dressed in a long cloak, sat on a stone by this 
miserable couch ; her elbows rested upon her knees, 
and her face, averted from the light of an iron lamp 
beside her, was bent upon that of the dying ])er- 
son. She moistened his mouth from time to time 
with some liquid, and between whiles sung, in a 
low, monotonous cadence, one of those prayers, or 
rather spells, which, in some parts of Scotland, and 
the North of England, are used by the vulgar and 
ignorant to speed the passage of a parting spirit, 
like the tolling of the bell in Catholic days. She 
accompanied this dismal sound with a slow, rock¬ 
ing motion of her body to and fro, as if to keep 
time with her song. The words ran nearly thus: 

AV-isteJ, weary, wherefore stay, 

Wrestling thus witli eartli ami clay 1 
From the body pass away, — 

Hark! tlie mass is singing. 

From thee doff thy mortal weed; 

Mary Mother be thy speed, 

Saints to hel[) thee at thy need, — 

Hark! the kncdl is ringing. 

Fear not snowdrift driving fast, 

Sleet, or hail, or levin blast; 

Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 

And the sleep he on thee cast 

That shall ne’er know waking. 

Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone; 

Earth flits fast, and time draws on,_ 

Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan. 

Day is near the breaking. 
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The songstress paused, and was answered by one 
or two deep and hollow groans that seemed to pro¬ 
ceed from the very agony of the mortal strife. “It 
will not be,” she muttered to herself; “ he cannot 
pass away with that on his mind, — it tethers him 
here, — 

Heaven cannot abide it, 

Earth refuses to hide it. ‘ 

I must open the door;” and, rising, she faced to¬ 
wards the door of tlie apartment, observing heed- 
fully not to turn back lier head, and, withdrawing 
a bolt or two (for, notwithstanding the miserable 
appearance of tlie place, the door was cautiously 
secured), she lifted the latch, saying, — 

“Open, lock ! end, strifel 
Come, death! and pass, life ! ” 

Brown, who had by this time moved from his 
post, stood before her as she opened the door. She 
stepped back a pace, and he entered, instantly rec¬ 
ognizing, but with no comfortable sensation, the 
same gypsy woman whom he had met in Bewcastle. 
She also knew him at once, and her attitude, figure, 
and the anxiety of her countenance assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of the well-disposed ogress of a fairy tale, {20) 
warning a stranger not to enter the dangerous castle 
of her liusband. The first words she spoke (hold¬ 
ing up her hands in a reproving manner) were: 
“Said I not to ye, ‘j\Iake not, meddle not?’ Be¬ 
ware of the redding straik You are to come to no 

1 Note IV.—Gvp.sy Superstitions. (19) , 

2 The “redding straik,”— namely, a blow received by a peace- 
maker who interferes betwixt two combatants to “red or sepa¬ 
rate tliem,- is proverbially said to bo the most dangerous blow a 

man can receive. 
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house o’ fair-strae death.” So saying, she raised the 
lamp and turned its light on tlie dying man, whose 
rude and harsh features were now convulsed with 
the last agony. A roll of linen about his head was 
stained with blood, which had soaked also through 
the blankets and the straw. It was, indeed, under 
no natural disease that the wretch was sidlering. 
Brown started back from this horrible object, end 
turning to the gypsy, exclaimed, “ Wretched woman, 
who has done this ? ” 

“ They that were permitted,” answered Meg 
Merrilies, while she scanned with a close and keen 
glance the features of the expiring man. “ He has 
had a sair struggle, hut it’s passing, — T keim’d 
he would pass when you came in. That was the 
death-ruckle, — he’s dead.” 

Sounds were now heard at a distance, as of voices. 
“ They are coming,” said she to Brown ; “ you are a 
dead man if ye had as mony lives as hairs.” Brown 
eagerly looked round hu” some weapon of defence; 
there was none near. He then rushed to the door, 
with the intention of plunging among the trees and 
making his escape by flight from what he now 
esteemed a den of murderers; b\it Merrilies held 
him with a masculine grasp. “ Here,” she said, 
“ here, be still, and you are safe ; stir not, whatever 
you see or hear, and nothing shall befall you.” 

Brown, in these desperate circumstances, remem¬ 
bered this woman’s intimation formerly, and thought 
he had no chance of safety but in obeying her. She 
caused him to couch down among a parcel of straw 
on the opposite side of the apartment from the 
corpse, covered him carefully, and flung over him 
two or three old sacks which lay about the place. 
Anxious to observe what was to happen, Brown 
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arranged, as softly as he could, the means of peep¬ 
ing from under the coverings by which he was 
hidden, and awaited with a throbbing heart the 
issue of this strange and most unpleasant adven¬ 
ture. The old gypsy, in the mean time, set about 
arranging the dead body, composing its limbs, and 
straightening the arms by its side. “ Best to do 
this," she muttered, “ ere he stiffen." She placed 
on the dead man’s breast a trencher, with salt 
sprinkled upon it, set one candle at the head, and 
another at tlie feet of the body, and lighted both.(2i) 
Tlien she resumed her song, and awaited the ap¬ 
proach of those whose voices had been lieard 
without. 

Brown was a soldier, and a brave one ; but he was 
also a man, and at this moment his fears mastered 
liis courage so completely that the cold drops burst 
out from every pore. The idea of being dragged 
out of his miserable concealment by wretches 
whose trade was that of midnight murder, without 
weapons or the slightest means of defence, except 
entreaties, which would be only their sport, and 
cries for help which could never reach other ear 
than their own ; his safety entrusted to the preca¬ 
rious compassion of a being associated with these 
felons, and whose trade of rapine and imposture 
must have hardened her against every human feel¬ 
ing,— the bitterness of his emotions almost choked 
him. He endeavoured to read in her withered and 
dark countenance, as the lamp threw its light upon 
her features, something that promised those feel¬ 
ings of compassion which females, even in their 
most degraded state, can seldom altogether smother. 
There was no such touch of humanity about this 
woman. The interest, whatever it was, that deter- 
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mined her in his favour arose not from the impulse 
of compassion, but from some internal, and proba¬ 
bly capricious, association of feelings to which he 
had no clue. It rested, perhaps, on a fancied like¬ 
ness, such as Lady Macbeth found to her father in 
the sleeping monarch. Sucli were the reflections 
that passed in rapid succession through Brown’s 
mind as he gazed from his hiding-place upon this 
extraordinary personage. Meantime the gang did 
not yet approach, and he was almost prompted to 
resume his original intention of attempting an es¬ 
cape from the hut, and cursed internally his own 
irresolution, which had consented to his being 
cooped up where he had neither room for resistance 
nor Right. 

Meg Merrilies seemed equally on the watch. She 
bent her ear to every sound that whistled round the 
old walls. Then she turned again to the dead body, 
and found something new to arrange or alter in its 
position. “He’s a bonny corpse,” she muttered to 
herself, “ and weel worth the streaking.” And in 
this dismal occupation she appeared to feel a sort 
of professional pleasure, entering slowly into all 
the minutiee, as if with the skill and feelings of 
a connoisseur. A long, dark-coloured sea-cloak, 
which she dragged out of a corner, was disposed 
for a pall. The face she left bare, after closing 
the mouth and eyes, and arranged the capes of 
the cloak so as to hide the bloody bandages and 
give the body, as she muttered, “ a mair decent 
appearance.” 

At once three or four men, equally ruffians in 
appearance and dress, rushed into the hut. “ Meg, 
ye limb of Satan, how dare you leave the door 
open ? ” was the first salutation of the party. 
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** And wha ever heard of a door being barred 
when a man was in the dead-thraw ? How d’ ye 
think the spirit was to get awa through bolts and 
bars like thae ? ” 

“ Is he dead, then ? ” said one, who went to the 
side of the couch to look at the body. 

" Ay, ay, dead enough,” said another; “but here’s 
what shall give him a rousing lykewake.” So say¬ 
ing, he fetched a keg of spirits from a corner, while 
Meg hastened to display pipes and tobacco. From 
the activity with which she undertook the task. 
Brown conceived good hope of her fidelity towards 
her guest. It w'as obvious that she wished to 
engage the ruffians in their debauch, to prevent 
the discovery which might take place if by acci¬ 
dent any of them should approach too nearly the 
place of Brown’s concealment. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Nor board uor garner own we now, 

Nor roof nor latched door, 

Nor kind mate hound by holy vow 
To bless a pood mail's store. 

Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 

And night is grown our day ; 

Uprouse ye, then, my merry men, 

And use it as ye may! 

Joanna Bailmb. 

Brown could now reckon his foes: they were five 
in number; two of them were very powerful men, 
who appeared to be either real seamen, or strollers 
who assumed that character; the other three, an 
old man and two lads, were slighter made, and, 
from their black hair and dark complexion, seemed 
to belong to Meg’s tribe. They passed from one to 
another the cup out of which they drank their 
spirits. “ Here’s to his good voyage \ ” said one of 
the seamen, drinking; “ a squally night he *s got, 
however, to drift through the sky in.” 

We omit here various execrations with which 
these honest gentlemen garnished tlieir discourse, 
retaining only such of their expletives as are least 
offensive. 

“'A does not mind wind and weather; ’a has had 
many a northeaster in his day.” 

“ He had his last yesterday,” said another, gruffly; 
“ and now old Meg may pray for his last fair wind, 
as she’s often done before.” 
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“ I ‘11 pray for nane o' him,” said Meg, " nor for 
you neither, you randy dog. The times are sair 
altered since I was a kinchen-mort.^ Men were 
men then, and fouglit other in the open field, and 
there was nae milling in the darkmans.^ And the 
gentry had kind hearts, and would have given baith 
lap and panned to ony puir gypsy ; and there was 
not one, from Johnnie Faa the upriglit man,^ to 
little Christie that was in the panniers, would 
cloyed a dud ^ from them. But ye are a’ altered 
from the gude auld rules, and no wonder that you 
scour the cramp-ring, and trine to the cheat® sae 
often. Yes, ye are a’ altered, — you ’ll eat the good- 
man’s meat, drink his drink, sleep on the stramineH 
in his barn, and break his house and cut his throat 
for his pains! There's blood on your hands, too, 
ye dogs, — mair than ever came there by fair fight¬ 
ing. See how ye’ll die then. Lang it was ere he 
died, — he strove, and strove sair, and could neither 
die nor live ; but you, — half the country will see 
how ye ’ll grace the woodie.” 

The party set up a hoarse laugh at Meg’s 
pro])hecy. 

“ What made you come back here, ye auld bel¬ 
dam ? ” said one of the gypsies ; “ could ye not have 
stayed where you were, and spaed fortunes to the 
Cumberland flats ? Bing out and tour,® ye auld 
devil, and see that nobody has scented; that’s a’ 
pu ’re good for now.” 

1 A girl. * Murder by uight- 

* I.i(|Uor and food. 

* The leader (and greatest rogue) of the gang. 

^ Stolen a rag. 

^ Get imprisoned and banged. 

’ Straw. 

* Go out aud watch. 
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“Is that a’ I am good for now?” said the indig¬ 
nant matron. “ I was good for luair than that in 
the "reat fight between our folk and Patrico Sal¬ 
mon^ ; (22) if I had not helped you with these very 
famhles [holding up her hands], Jean Baillie would 
have frumniageni’d youd ye feckless do-little! 

There was here another laugh at the expense of 
the hero who had received this amazon’s assistance. 

“ Here, Mother,” said one of the sailors, " liere’s 
a cup of the right for you ; and never mind that 
bully-huff.” 

Meg drank the spirits, and withdrawing herself 
from further conversation, sat down before the spot 
where Brown lay hid, in such a posture that it 
would have been difficult for any one to have ap¬ 
proached it without her rising. Tlie men, however, 
showed no disposition to disturb her. 

They closed around the fire, and held deep con¬ 
sultation together; but the low tone in which they 
spoke, and the cant language which they used, pre¬ 
vented Brown from understanding much of their 
conversation. He gathered in general that they 
expressed great indignation against some individ¬ 
ual. “ He shall have his gruel,” said one, and then 
whispered something very low into the ear of his 
comrade. 

“ I 'll have nothing to do with that,” said the other. 

“ Are you turned lien-hearted. Jack ? ” 

"No, by G—d, no more than yourself; but I 
won’t, — it was something like that stopped all the 
trade fifteen or twenty years ago; you have heard 
of the Loup?” 

“ I have heard him [indicating the corpse by a 
jerk of his head] tell about that job. G—d, how he 

* Throttled you. 
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used to laugh when he showed us how he fetched 
him off the perch ! ” 

“Well, but it did up the trade for one while,” 
said Jack. 

“ How should that be ? ” asked the surly villain. 

“ Why,” replied Jack, “ the people got rusty about 
it, and would not deal; and tliey had bought so 
many brooms ^ that — ” 

“Well, for all that," said the other, “I think we 
should be down upon the fellow one of these dark- 
mans, and let him get it well.” 

“But old Meg’s asleep now,” said another; “she 
grows a driveller, and is afraid of her shadow. 
She ’ll sing out,^ some of these odd-come-shortlies, 
if you don’t look sharp.” 

“Never fear,” said the old gypsy man; "Meg’s 
true-bred. She’s the last in the gang that will 
start; but she has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words.” 

With more of this gibberish, they continued the 
conversation, rendering it thus, even to each other, 
a dark, obscure dialect, eked out by significant nods 
and signs, but never expressing distinctly, or in 
plain language, the subject on which it turned. At 
length one of them, observing Meg was still fast 
asleep, or appeared to be so, desired one of the lads 
“ to hand in the black Peter, that they might flick 
it open.” The boy stepped to the door, and brought 
in a portmanteau, which Brown instantly recognized 
for his own. His thoughts immediately turned to 
the unfortunate lad he had left with the carriage. 
“Had the ruffians murdered him?” was the horri- 

’ Got 90 many warrants out. 

2 To siup; out, or whistle in the cag:e, is when a rogue, being 
apprehended, peaches against his comrades. 
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ble doubt that crossed his mind. The agony of his 
attention grew yet keener; and while the villains 
pulled out and admired the different articles of his 
clothes and linen, he eagerly listened for some indi¬ 
cation that might intimate the fate of the j»ostilion. 
But the ruffians were too much deliglited with 
their prize, and too much busied in examining its 
contents, to enter into any detail concerning the 
manner in which they had acipiired it. Tlie port¬ 
manteau contained various articles of apparel, a 
pair of pistols, a leathern case with a few papers, 
and some money, etc. At any other time it 
would have provoked Brown excessively to see the 
unceremonious manner in wliich the thieves shared 
his property and made themselves merry at the 
expense of the owner. But the moment was too 
perilous to admit any thoughts but what had im¬ 
mediate reference to self-preservation. 

After a sufficient scrutiny into the portmanteau, 
and an equitable division of its contents, the ruffi¬ 
ans applied themselves more closely to the serious 
occupation of drinking, in which they spent the 
greater part of the night. Brown was for some 
time in great hopes that they would drink so deep 
as to render themselves insensible, when his escape 
would have been an easy matter. But their dan¬ 
gerous trade required precautions inconsistent with 
such unlimited indulgence, and they stopped short 
on this side of absolute intoxication. Three of 
them at length composed themselves to rest, while 
the fourth watched. He was relieved in this duty by 
one of the others, after a vigil of two hours. When 
the second watch had elapsed, the sentinel awak¬ 
ened the whole, who, to Brown’s inexpressible relief, 
began to make some preparations as if for depart- 
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ure, bundling up the various articles which each 
had appropriated. Still, however, there remained 
something to be done. Two of them, after some 
rummaging, which not a little alarmed Brown, pro¬ 
duced a mattock and shovel; another took a pick¬ 
axe from behind the straw on which the dead body 
was extended. With these implements two of them 
left the hut, and the remaining three, two of whom 
were the seamen, very strong men, still remained 
in garrison. 

After the space of about half an hour, one of 
those who had departed again returned, and whis¬ 
pered the others. They wrapped up the dead body 
in the sea-cloak which had served as a pall, and 
went out, bearing it along with them. The aged 
sibyl then arose from her real or feigned slumbers. 
She first went to the door, as if for the purpose of 
watching the departure of her late inmates, then re¬ 
turned, and commanded Brown, in a low and stifled 
voice, to follow her instantly. He obeyed, but on 
leaving the hut, he would willingly have repos¬ 
sessed himself of his money, or papers at least; but 
tliis she prohibited in the most peremptory manner. 
It immediately occurred to him that the suspicion 
of having removed anything, of which he might re¬ 
possess himself, would fall upon this woman, by 
whom, in all probability, his life had been saved. 
He therefore immediately desisted from his at¬ 
tempt, contenting himself with seizing a cutlass, 
which one of the ruffians had Hung aside among the 
straw. On liis feet, and possessed of this weapon, 
he already found himself half delivered from the 
dangers which beset him. Still, however, he felt 
stiffened and cramped, both with the cold and by 
the constrained and unaltered position which he 
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had occupied all night. But as he followed tlie 
gypsy from the door of the hut, the fresh air of the 
morning, and the action of walking, restored circu¬ 
lation and activity to his benumbed limbs. 

The pale light of a winter’s morning was ren¬ 
dered more clear by the snow, which was lying al) 
around, crisped by the inlluenee of a severe frost. 
Brown cast a hasty glance at the landscape around 
him, that he might be able again to know the spot. 
The little tower, of which only a single vault re¬ 
mained, forming tlie dismal apartment in wliich lie 
had spent this remarkable niglit. was perched on 
the very point of a projecting rock overhanging the 
rivulet. It was accessible only on one side, and 
that from the ravine or glen below. On the other 
three sides the bank was precipitous, so that Brown 
had on the preceding evening escaped more dangers 
than one; for if he had attempted to go round the 
building, which was once his purpose, he must have 
been dashed to pieces. Tlie dell was so narrow 
that the trees met in some places from the opposite 
sides. They were now loaded with snow instead 
of leaves, and thus formed a sort of frozen canopy 
over the rivulet beneath, which was marked by its 
darker colour as it soaked its way obscurely tbrough 
wreaths of snow. In one place, where the glen was 
a little wider, leaving a small piece of flat ground 
between the rivulet and the bank, were situated 
the ruins of the hamlet in which Brown had been 
involved on the preceding evening. The ruined 
gables, the insides of which were japanned with 
turf-smoke, looked yet blacker, contrasted with the 
patches of snow which had been driven against them 
by the wind, and with the drifts which lay around 
them. 
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Upon this wintry and dismal scene Brown could 
only at present cast a very hasty glance ; for his 
guide, after pausing an instant, as if to permit him 
to indulge his curiosity, strode hastily before him 
down the path which led into the glen. He ob¬ 
served, witli some feelings of suspicion, that she 
chose a track already marked by several feet, which 
he could only suppose were those of the depredators 
who had spent the night in the vault. A moment’s 
recollection, however, put his suspicions to rest. It 
was not to be thought that the woman, who might 
have delivered him up to her gang when in a state 
totally defenceless, would have suspended her sup¬ 
posed treachery until he was armed and in the open 
air, and had so many better chances of defence or 
escape. He therefore followed his guide in confi¬ 
dence and silence. They crossed the small brook 
at the same place wliere it previously had been 
passed by those who had gone before. The foot¬ 
marks then proceeded through the ruined village, 
and from thence down the glen, which again nar¬ 
rowed to a ravine, after the small opening in which 
they were situated. But the gypsy no longer fol¬ 
lowed the same track : she turned aside, and led the 
way by a very rugged and uneven path up tlie bank 
which overhung the village. Although the snow 
in many places hid the pathway and rendered the 
footing uncertain and unsafe, ^leg proceeded with a 
firm and determined step, which indicated an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the ground she traversed. At 
length they gained the top of the bank, though by a 
passage so steep and intricate that Brown, though 
convinced it was the same by which he had de¬ 
scended on the night before, was not a little sur¬ 
prised how he had accomplished the task without 
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breaking his neck. Above, the country opened wide 
and unenclosed for about a mile or two on the one 
hand, and on the other were thick plantations of 

considerable extent. 

Meg, however, still led the way along the bank 
of the^ravine out of which they had ascended, until 
she heard beneath the murmur of voices. She then 
pointed to a deep plantation of trees at some dis¬ 
tance. “The road to Kippletringan,” she said, “ is 
on the other side of these enclosures. Make the 
speed ye can; there’s mair rests on your life than 
other folks’. lJut yovi have lost all, stay. She 
fumbled in an immense pocket, from which she 
produced a greasy purse. “ Many’s the awmous 
your house has gi’en Meg and hers; and she has 
lived to pay it back in a small degree;” and she 
placed the purse in his hand. 

“ The woman is insane,” thought Brown; but it 
was no time to debate the point, for the sounds he 
heard in the ravine below probably proceeded from 
the banditti. “ How shall I repay this money,” he 
said, “ or how acknowledge the kindness you have 
done me ? ” 

“I hae twa boons to crave,” answered the sibyl, 
speaking low and hastily, — “ one, that you will 
never speak of what you have seen this night; the 
other, that you will not leave this country till you 
see me again, and that you leave word at the Gor¬ 
don Arms where you are to be heard of; and when 
I next call for you, be it in church or market, at 
wedding or at burial, Sunday or Saturday, meal¬ 
time or fasting, that ye leave everything else and 
come with me.” 

“ Why, that will do you little good. Mother.” 

“ But’t will do yoursell muckle, and that’s what 
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I’m thinking o’, I am not mad, although T have 
had eneugh to make me sae, — I am not mad, nor 
doating, nor drunken; I know what I am asking, 
and I know it lias been the will of God to preserve 
you in strange dangers, and that I shall be tlie in¬ 
strument to set you in your father’s seat again. 
Sae give me your promise, and mind that you owe 
your life to me this blessed night.” 

“ Tliere’s wildness in lier manner, certainly,” 
thought Brown ; " and yet it is more like the wild¬ 
ness of energy than of madness.” 

“ Well, Mother, since you do ask so useless and 
trilling a favour, you have my promise. It will at 
least give me an opportunity to repay your money 
with additions. You are an uncommon kind of 
creditor, no doubt; but — ” 

“ Away, away, then ! ” said she, waving her hand, 
“ Think not about the goud, — it's a’ your aiu ; but 
remember your promise, and do not dare to follow 
me or look after me.” So saying, she plunged again 
into the dell, and descended it witli great agility, 
tlie icicles and snow-wreaths showering down after 
lier as she disa])peared. 

Notwithstanding her proliibition, Brown endeav¬ 
oured to gain some i')oint of tlie bank from which 
he might, unseen, gaze down into the glen ; and 
with some difliculty— for it must be conceived that 
tlie utmost caution was necessary — he succeeded. 
The spot which he attained for this purpose was 
the point of a projecting rock which rose precipi¬ 
tously from among the trees. By kneeling down 
among the snow, and stretching his head cautiously 
forward, he could observe what was going on in 
the botton of the dell. He saw, as he expected, 
his companions of the last night, now joined by two 
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or three others. They had cleared away the snow 
from the foot of the rock, and dug a deep pit, which 
was designed to serve the purpose of a grave. 
Around this they now stood, and lowered into it 
something wrapped in a naval cloak, which Brown 
instantly concluded to he the dead body of the man 
he had seen expire. They then stood silent for half 
a minute, as if under some touch of feeling for the 
loss of their companion. But if they experienced 
such, they did not long remain under its intluence, 
for all hands went presently to work to fill up the 
grave ; and Brown, perceiving that the task Nvould 
be soon ended, thought it best to take the gypsy- 
woman’s hint, and walk as fast as possible until he 
should gain the shelter of the plantation. 

Having arrived under cover of the trees, his first 
thought was of the gypsy’s purse. He had accepted 
it without hesitation, though with something like 
a feeling of degradation, arising from the character 
of the person by whom he was thus accommodated. 
But it relieved him from a serious, though tem¬ 
porary, embaiTassment. His money, excepting a very 
few shillings, was in his portmanteau, and that was 
in possession of Meg’s friends. Some time was 
necessary to w’rite to his agent, or even to apply to 
his good host at Charlies-hope, who would gladly 
have supplied him. In the mean time, he resolved 
to avail himself of Meg’s subsidy, confident he 
should have a speedy opportunity of replacing it 
with a handsome gratuity. “ It can be but a 
trifling sum,” he said to himself; “ and I daresay 
the good lady may have a share of my bank-notes 
to make amends.” 

With these reflections he opened the leathern 
purse, expecting to find at most three or four 
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guineas. But how much was he surprised to dis¬ 
cover that it contained, besides a considerable 
quantity of gold pieces of different coinages and 
various countries, the joint amount of which could 
not be short of a hundred pounds, several valuable 
rings and ornaments set with jewels, and, as ap¬ 
peared from the slight inspection he had time to 
give them, of very considerable value. 

Brown was equally astonished and embarrassed 
by the circumstances in which he found himself, 
possessed, as he now appeared to be, of property to 
a much greater amount than his own, but which 
had been obtained in all probability by the same 
nefarious means through which he had himself been 
plundered. His first thought was to inquire after 
the nearest justice of peace and to place in his hands 
the treasure of which he had thus unexpectedly be¬ 
come the depositary, telling, at the same time, his 
own remarkable story. But a moment’s considera¬ 
tion brought several objections to this mode of pro¬ 
cedure. In the first place, by observing this course 
he should break his promise of silence, and might 
probably by that means involve the safety, perhaps 
the life, of this woman, who had risked her own to 
preserve his, and who had voluntarily endowed him 
with this treasure, — a generosity which might thus 
become the means of her ruin. This was not to be 
thought of. Besides, he was a stranger, and, for a 
time at least, unprovided with means of establish¬ 
ing his own character and credit to the satisfaction 
of a stupid or obstinate country magistrate. " I 
will think over the matter more maturely,” he said; 

“ perhaps there may be a regiment quartered at the 
county-town, in which case my knowledge of the 
service, and acquaintance with many officers of 
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the array, cannot fail to establish my situation and 
character by evidence which a civil judge could not 
sufficiently estimate. And then I shall have the 
commanding officer’s assistance in managing mat¬ 
ters so as to screen this unhappy madwoman, whose 
mistake or prejudice has been so fortunate for me. 
A civil magistrate might tliiuk himself obliged to 
send out warrants for her at once, and the conse¬ 
quence in case of her being taken is pretty evident. 
No, she has been upon honour with me, if she were 
the devil, and I will be equally upon honour with 
her. She shall have the privilege of a court-martial, 
where the point of honour can qualify strict law. 
Besides, I may see her at this place, Kipple— 
Couple— what did she call it ? — and then I can 
make restitution to her, and e’en let the law claim 
its own when it can secure her. In the mean while, 
however, I cut rather an awkward figure for one 
who has the honour to bear his Majesty’s commis¬ 
sion, being little better than the receiver of stolen 
goods.” 

With these reflections. Brown took from the 
gypsy’s treasure three or four guineas, for the pur¬ 
pose of his immediate expenses, and tying up the 
rest in the purse which contained them, resolved 
not again to open it until he could either restore it 
to her by whom it was given, or put it into the 
hands of some public functionary. He next thought 
of the cutlass, and his first impulse was to leave it 
in the plantation. But when he considered the 
risk of meeting with these ruffians, he could not 
resolve on parting with his arms. His walking- 
dress, though plain, had so much of a military char¬ 
acter as suited not amiss with his having such a 
weapon. Besides, though the custom of wearing 
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swords by persons out of uniform had been gradu¬ 
ally becoming antiquated, it was not yet so totally 
forgotten as to occasion any particular remark 
towards those who chose to adhere to it. Eetain- 
ing, therefore, his weapon of defence, and placing 
the purse of the gypsy in a private pocket, our 
traveller strode gallantly on through the wood in 
search of the promised high-road. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


All school-days’ friendship, chihlhood innocence? 

We, Hormia, like two artificial j^nds, 

Have with our needles created Loth one Hower, 

Both on one .sampler, sittin<; on one cushion, 

Both warblinp of one sonjj. Loth in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. 

A Midsummer Nifjht's Dream. 


Julia Mannerintj to Matilda Marchmont, 

How can you upbraid me, my dearest ^latilda, witli 
abatement in fiiendsliip or Huctuation in affection? 
Is it possible for me to forget that you are the chosen 
of niy heart, in whose faithful bosom I liave deposited 
every feeling wliich your poor Julia dares to achnowl- 
edge to herself? And you do me equal injustice in 
upbraiding me with exchanging your friendship for 
tliat of Lucy Bertram. 1 assure you she has not the 
materials I must seek for in a bosom confidante. She 
is a charming girl, to be sure, and I like her very 
much, and I confess our forenoon and evening engage¬ 
ments have left me less time for the exorcise of my 
pen than our proposed regularity of correspondence 
demands. But she is totally devoid of elegant accom¬ 
plishments, excepting the knowledge of French and 
Italian, wliich she acquired from the most grotesque 
monster you ever beheld, whom my father has engaged 
as a kind of librarian, and whom he patronizes, I 
believe, vo show his defiance of the world’s opinion. 
Colonel Mannering seems to have formed a determina¬ 
tion that nothing shall be considered as ridiculous so 
long as it appertains to or is connected with him, I 
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remember in India he bad picked up somewhere a little 
mongrel cur, with bandy legs, a long back, and huge 
dapping ears. Of this rincouth creature he chose to 
make a favourite, in des])ite of all taste and opinion; 
and I remember one instance which he alleged, of what 
he called Brown’s petulance, was, that he had criti¬ 
cised severely the crooked legs and drooping ears of 
Bingo. On my word, Alatilda, I believe he nurses 
h’s high oj)inion of this most awkward of all pedants 
upon a similar princij)le. He seats the creature at 
table, where he pronounces a grace that sounds like 
the scream of the man in the Scjuare that used to cry 
mackerel, dings his meat down his throat by shovel¬ 
fuls, like a dustman loading his cart, and apparently 
W'ithout the most distant perception of what he is 
swallowing; then bleats forth another unnatural set 
of tones, by way of returning thanks, stalks out of 
the room, and immerses himself among a parcel of 
huge worm-eaten folios that are as uncouth as himself! 
I could einiure the creature well enough, had I any¬ 
body to laugh at him along with me; but Lucy Ber¬ 
tram, if I but verge on the border of a jest affecting 
this same Mr. Sampson (such is the horrid man’s horrid 
name), looks so piteous that it deprives me of all spirit 
to proceed, and my father knits his brow, dashes fire 
from his eye, bites his lip, and says something that is 
extremely rude, and uncomfortable to my feelings. 

“ It was not of this creature, however, that I meant 
to speak to you, onl^’ that, being a good scholar in the 
modern as well as the ancient languages, he hsis con¬ 
trived to make Lucy Bertram mistress of the former, 
and she has only, 1 believe, to thank her own good 
sense or obstinacy that tlie Greek, Latin (and Hebrew', 
for aught I know), were not added to her acquisitions. 
And thus she reall}' has a great fund of information, 
and I assure you I am daily surprised at the power 
which she seems to possess of amusing herself by re¬ 
calling and arranging the subjects of her former read* 
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jng. We read together every morning, and I begin to 
like Italian much better than when've were teased by 
that conceited animal Cicipici, — this is tlie way to 
spell his name, and not Cliichipichi; you see I grow a 
connoisseur. 

“But perhaps I like Miss Bertram more for the 
accomplishments she wants, than for the knowledge 
she possesses. She knows nothing of music whatever, 
and no more of dancing than is here common to the 
meanest peasants, —who, by the way, dance with great 
zeal and spirit; so that I am instructor in my turn, 
and she takes with great gratitude lessons from me 
upon the harpsichord, and I have even taught lier some 
of La Pique’s steps, — and you know he thought me a 
promising scholar. 

“In the evening papa often reads, and I assure you 
he is the best reader of poetry 3’ou ever heard, — not 
like that actor who made a kind of jumble between 
reading and acting, staring, and bending his brow, 
and twisting his face, and gesticulating as if he wore 
on the stage, and dressed out in all his costume. AI3' 
father’s manner is quite different, —it is the reading 
of a gentleman, who produces effect b}’ feeling, taste, 
and inflection of voice, not by action or mummery. 
Lucy Bertram rides reinarkahl}’^ well, and I can now 
accompaii}' her on horseback, having become embold* 
ened b}" example. We walk also a good deal, in spite 
of the cold; so, u])on tlie whole, I have not quite so 
much time for writing as I used to liave. 

“Besides, m3' love, I must really use the apolog3' of 
all stupid correspondents, that I liave nothing to say. 
My hopes, my fears, my anxieties, about Brown are of 
a less interesting cast since I know that he is at lib¬ 
erty and in health. Besides, I must own I think that 
by this time the gentleman might have given me some 
intimation what he was doing. Our intercourse may 
be an imprudent one, but it is not very complimentary 
to me that Mr. Vanbeest Brown should be the first to 
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discover that such is tlie case, and to break off in con¬ 
sequence. I can promise him that we might not differ 
much in o])iniun sJionId that liappeii to be his, for I 
Iiave sometimes tliought I Jiave behaved extremely 
foolishly in that matter. Yet I have so good an opin¬ 
ion of poor Brown that I cannot but think there is 
something extraordinary in his silence. 

“ lo return to Lucy Bertram. ^^o, mv dearest 
Matilda, she can never, never rival you in my regard, 
so that all your atfectionate jealousy on that account is 
without foundation, hhe is, to be sure, a very pretty, 
a very sensible, a very affectionate girl, and I think 
there are few persons to whose consolatory friendship I 
could have recourse more freely in what are called the 
real evils of life. But then these so sehlom come in 
one’s way, and one wants a friend who will S3'm2)athize 
with distresses of sentiment, as well as with actual 
misfortune. Heaven knows, and you know, my dear- 
est Matilda, that these diseases of the heart require the 
balm of symj)athy ami affection as much as the evils of 
a more obvious and determinate character. Xow, Lucy 
Bertram has nothing of this kindly sympathy, —noth¬ 
ing at all, my dearest iSIatilda. Were I sick of a fever, 
she would sit uj) niglit after night to nurse me with the 
most unrej)ining patience; but with the fever of the 
heart, which my iMatilda has soothed so often, she has 
no more sympathy than her old tutor. And yet what 
j)rovokes me is that the demure monkey actually has a 
lover of her own, and that their mutual affection (for 
mutual I take it to be) has a great deal of compli¬ 
cated and romantic interest. She was once, you must 
know, a great heiress, but was ruined by the prodi¬ 
gality of her father and the villany of a horrid man in 
whom he confided. And one of the handsomest young 
gentlemen in the countr}’ is attached to her; but as he 
is heir to a great estate, she discourages his addresses 
on account of the disproportion of their fortune. 

‘‘But with all this moderation and self-denial and 
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modesty,and so forth, Lucy is a sly pirl; I am sure she 
loves yo\ing Hazlewood, and I am sure lie has some 
guess of tliat, and would proha)>ly bring her to ac- 
knowle«lge it too, if my father or she would allow him 
an opportunity. Hut you must know the colonel is 
always himself in the way to ]»ay AFiss liertram tliose 
attentions which affonl the best indirect o])])ortunities 
for a young gentleman in Ilazlewood’s situation. I 
would have my good j>apa take care that he does not 
himself pay the usual penalty of meddling folks. I 
assure you, if I were Hazlewood, I should look on his 
compliments, his bowings, his cloakings, his shawl- 
ings, and his handings, with some little suspicion; 
and truly I think Hazlewood does so too at some odd 
times. Then imagine what a silly iigurc your poor 
Julia makes on such occasions! Here is my fatlier 
making the agreeable to my friend; there is young 
Hazlewood watching every word of her lips and every 
motion of hereye; and I have not the poor satisfaction of 
interesting a human being, —not even the exotic mon¬ 
ster of a parson; for even he sits with his mouth open, 
and his huge round goggling eyes fixed like those of a 
statue, admiring Mess Haartrain! 

“All this makes me sometimes a little nervous, and 
sometimes a little mischievous. I was so provoked at 
my father and the lovers the other day for turning me 
completely out of their thoughts and society' that I began 
an attack ui)on Hazlewood, from which it was impossi¬ 
ble for him, in common civility, to escape. He insen¬ 
sibly became warm in his defence,—I assure you, 
Matilda, he is a very clover, as well as a very hand¬ 
some 3’oung man, and I don’t think I ever remember 
having seen him to the same advantage,—when, be¬ 
hold, in the midst of our lively conversation, a very 
soft sigh from Miss Lucy reached my not ungratified 
ears. I T\as greatly too generous to prosecute my vic¬ 
tory any farther, even if I had not been afraid of papa. 
Luckily for me, he had at that moment got into a long 
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description of tlie peculiar notions and manners of a 
certain tribe of Indians \vho live far up tlie country, 
and was illustrating them by making drawings on Jliss 
Bertram’s work-patterns, three of which lie utterly 
damaged, by introducing among the intricacies of the 
pattern his specimens of Oriental costume. But I 
believe slie thought as little of her own gown at the 
moment as of tl.e Indi.a turbands and cummerbands. 
However, it was quite as well for me that he did not 
see all the merit of 1113’ little manoeuvre, for he is as 
sharp-sighted as a hawk, and a sworn enemy to the 
slightest shade of coquetiy. 

*‘Well, i\tatilda, Hazlewood heard this same half- 
audible sigh, and instautl}' repented his temporary’- 
attentions to such an unwortly object as jmur Julia, 
and with a very comical expression of consciousness, 
drew near to Luc3'’s work-table. He made some tri¬ 
fling observation, and her reply was one in which 
nothing but an ear as acute as that of a lover, or a 
curious observer like myself, could have distinguished 
anything more cold and dr^' than usual. But it con- 
ye^’ed reproof to the self-accusing hero, and he stood 
abashed acconlingly. You will admit that I was 
called upon in generosity to act as mediator; so I 
mingled in the conversation, in the quiet tone of an 
unobserving and uninterested third party, led them 
into their former habits of easy chat, and after having 
sei’ved a while as the channel of communication through 
which they chose to address each other, set them down 
to a j)ensive game at chess, and very dutifully went to 
tease papa, who was still busied with his drawings. 
The chess-pla^^ers, you must observe, were placed near 
the chimney, beside a little work-table which hold the 
board and men, the colonel, at some distance, with 
lights upon a librar}’’ table, —for it is a large old- 
fashioned room, with several recesses, and hung with 
grim tapestry, representing what it might haye puzzled 
the artist himself to explain. 
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* Is chess a very interesting game, Papa? ^ 

‘I am told so,’ without honouring me with much 
of his notice. 

‘ I should think so, from the attention lilr. Hazle- 
wood and Lucy are bestowing on it.’ 

“ He raised his head hastily, and held his pencil 
suspended for an instant. Apparently he saw nothing 
that excited his suspicions, for he was resuming the 
folds of a ^lahratta’s turban in tranquillity, when I 
interrupted him with,— ‘ How old is Miss Bertram, 
sir? ’ 

‘‘^How should I know, Miss? About your own 
age, I suppose.’ 

“ * Older, I should think, sir. You are alwa^'s tell¬ 
ing me how much more decorousl)' she goes through 
all the honours of the tea-table,—Lord, Papa, what 
if you should give her a right to preside once and 
forever! ’ 

“‘Julia, my dear,’ returned papa, ‘you are either 
a fool outright, or you are more disposed to make mis¬ 
chief than I have 3'et believed 3’ou.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, m}' dear sir! put your best construction upon 
it, —I would not be thought a fool for all the world.’ 

“ ‘ Then why do 3’ou talk like one? ’ said my father. 

“‘Lord, sir, I am sure there is nothing so foolish 
in what I said just now, —everybody knows you are a 
very handsome man ’ (a smile was just visible), — 
‘that is, for j’our time of life ’ (the dawn was over' 
cast), ‘ which is far from being advanced, and I am 
sure I don’t know why you should not please yourself, 
if 3’ou have a mind. I am sensible I am but a thought¬ 
less girl, and if a graver companion could render you 
more happy — ’ 

“ There was a mixture of displeasure and grave af¬ 
fection in the manner in which my father took m3' 
hand that was a severe reproof to me for trifling with 
his feelings. ‘Julia,’ he said, ‘I bear with much of 
your petulance, because I think I have in some degree 
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deserved it, neglecting to superintend your educa* 
tion sufficiently closely. Yet I would not have you 
give it the rein upon a subject so delicate. If you 
do not respect the feelings of your surviving parent 
towards the memory of her whom you have lost, at¬ 
tend at least to the sacred claims of misfortune; and 
observe tliat the slightest hint of such a jest reacliing 
I^Iiss Bertram’s ears would at once induce her to re¬ 
nounce her present asylum and go forth, without 
a ])rotector, into a world she has already felt so 
unfriendly'.’ 

“ What could I say to this, Matilda? I only cried 
heartily, begged pardon, and promised to be a good 
girl in future. And so here am I neutralized again, 
foL I cannot, in honour, or common good-nature, tease 
poor Lucy by interfering with Hazlewood, althougli 
she has so little conlidence in me; and neither can I, 
after tliis grave appeal, venture again upon such d(di- 
cate ground witli ])apa. So I burn little rolls of paper 
and sketch Turks’ heads upon visiting cards with the 
blackened end, —I assure you I succeeded in making 
a superb Hyder-Ally last night, —and I jingle on my 
unfortunate harpsichord, and begin at the end of a 
grave book and read it backward. After all, I begin 
to be very much vexed about Brown’s silence. Had 
ho been obliged to leave the country, I am sure he 
would at least have written to me. Is it possible that 
my father can have interce[)ted his letters ? But no, 
— tliat is contrary to all his principles; I don’t think 
he would open a letter addressed to me to-night, to 
prevent my jumping out of window to-morrow. M hat 
an expression I have suffered to escape my pen! 
should be ashamed of it, even to you, Idatilda, and 
used in jest. But I need not take much merit for 
acting as I ought to do. This same Mr. Vanbeest 
Brown is by no means so very ardent a lover as to 
hurry the object of his attachment into such inconsid- 
eiate steps. He gives one full time to reflect, that 
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TO'ist be admitted. However, I will not blame bini 
unlieard, nor permit myself to doubt the manly firm¬ 
ness of a character which I have so often extolled to 
you. Were he caj)able of doubt, of fear, of the shadow 
of change, I should have little to regret. 

“And why, you will say, when 1 expect such steady 
and unalterable constancy from a lover, wh}' shouhl I 
be anxious about what Ilazlewood does, or to whom he 
offers his attentions? 1 ash myself the (piestion a 
hundred times a day, and it only receives the very 
silly answer that one does not like to be neglected, 
though one would not encourage a serious infidelity. 

“I write all these trifles because you say that they 
amuse you; and yet 1 wonder how they should. 1 
remember, in our stolen voyages to the world of fic¬ 
tion, you always admired the grand and the romantic, 
— tales of knights, dwarfs, giants, and distressed dam¬ 
sels, soothsayers, visions, beckoning ghosts, and bloody 
hands; whereas 1 was partial to the involved intrigties 
of private life, or, at farthest, to so much only of the 
supernatural as is conferred by the agency of an 
Eastern genie or a beneficent fairy. You would have 
loved to shape your course of life over the broad ocean, 
with its dead calms and howling tempests, its torna¬ 
does, and its billows mountain high; whereas I should 
like to trim my little pinnace to a brisk breeze in 
some inland lake or tranquil bay, where there was 
just difficult}’^ of navigation sufficient to give interest 
and to require skill, without any sensible degree of 
danger. So that, upon ^the whole, JIatilda, I think 
you should have had my father, with his pride of arms 
and of ancestry, his chivalrous point of honour, his 
high talents, and his abstruse and mystic studies; you 
should have had Lucy Bertram too for your friend, 
whose fathers, with names which alike defy memory 
and orthography, ruled over this romantic country, 
and whose birth took place, as I have been indistinctly 
informed, under circumstances of deep and peculiar 
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interest; you should have had, too, our Scottish resi* 
dence, surrounded by mountains, and our lonely walKS 
to haunted ruins. And I should have liad, in ex 
change, the lawns and shrubs and green-houses and 
conservatories of Pine-park, with your good, quiet, 
indulgent aunt, her chapel in the morning, her nap 
after dinner, her hand at whist in the evening, not 
forgetting her fat coach-horses and fatter coachman. 
Take notice, however, that 15 rown is not included in 
this proposed barter of mine,—his good-humour, 
lively conversation, and open gallantry suit my plan 
of life, as well as his athletic form, handsome features, 
and high spirit would accord with a character of chiv¬ 
alry. So as we cannot change altogether out and out, 
I think we must e’en abide as we are.’* 



CHAPTER XXX. 


I renounce your defiance; if you parley so roughly, I’ll barricado 
my gates against you. Do you see yon bay window ? Storm,— 
I care not, serving the good Duke of Norfolk. 

Merrtj Devil of Edmonton. 

Julia j^Iannerbig to Matilda ]\larchmont. 

I RISE from a sick bed, my dearest ^latilda, to commu¬ 
nicate the strange and frightful scenes which have just 
passed. Alas, how little we ought to jest with futu¬ 
rity! I closed my letter to you in high spirits, with 
some flippant remarks on your taste for the romantic 
and extraordinary in fictitious narrative. How little I 
expected to have had such events to record in the course 
ofafewda^'s! And to witness scenes of terror, or to 
contemplate them in description, is as different, my 
dearest Matilda, as to bend over the brink of a preci¬ 
pice holding by the frail tenure of a half-rooted shrub, 
or to admire the same precipice as represented in the 
landscape of Salvator. But I will not anticipate my 
narrative. 

The first part of my story is frightful enough, though 
It had nothing to interest my feelings. You must 
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know that this country is particularly favourable to the 
commerce of a set of desperate men from the Isle of 
Alan, which is nearly opposite. These smugglers are 
numerouSj resolute, and formidablcj and have at differ* 
ent times become the dread of the neighbourhood when 
any one has interfered with their contraband trade. 
Tlie local magistrates, from timidity or worse motives, 
have become sliy of acting against tliem, and impunity 
has rendered them ecpially daring and desperate. With 
all this, my father, a stranger in the laud, and in¬ 
vested with no ofticial authority, had, one would think, 
nothing to do. But it must be owned that, as he him¬ 
self expresses it, he was born when Mars was lord of 
his ascendant, and that strife and bloodshed lind him 
out in circumstances and situations the most retired 


and pacific. 

About eleven o’clock on last Tuesday morning, while 
Hazlewood and my father were proposing to walk to a 
little lake about tliree miles’ distance, for the purpose of 
shooting wild ducks, and wliilc Lucy and I were busied 
with arranging our plan of work and study for the day, 
we were alarmed by the sound of horses’ feet, advancing 
very fast up the avenue. The ground was hardened by 
a severe frost, which made the clatter of the hoofs sound 
yet louder and sharper. In a moment, two or three 
men, armed, mounted, and each leading a spare horse 
loaded with packages, appeared on the lawn, and with¬ 
out keeping upon tlie road, wliich makes a small sweep, 
pushed right across for the door of the house. Ulieir 
aopearance was in the utmost degree hurried and dis¬ 
ordered, and they frequently looked back like men who 
apprehended a close and deadly pursuit. My father 
and Ilazlewood hurried to the front door to demand 
who they were, and what was their business, ihey 
were revenue officers, they stated, who had seized these 
horses, loaded with contraband articles, at a place about 
three miles off. But the smugglers had been rein¬ 
forced, and were now pursuing them with the avo^^ed 
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purpose of recovering the goods and putting to fleatli 
the officers wlio had presumed to do tlieir duty. ilie 
men said that, their horses being loaded, and the ])ur- 
suers gaining ground upon them, they had tied to 
Woodbourne, conceiving that as my father had served 
the king, he would not refuse to protect the servants of 
government when threatened to be murdered in the 
discharge of their duty. 

My father, to whom, in his entlmsia.stic feelings of 
inilitai'v loyalty, even a dog would be of importance if 
he canie in the king’s name, gave prompt orders for 
securing the goods in the hall, arming tlie servants, 
and defending the house in case it should be necessary. 
Hazlewood seconded him with great si)irit, and even 
the strange animal they call Sampson stalked out of his 
den, and seized upon a fowling-piece, wliich my father 
had laid aside, to take what they call a riile-gun, with 
which they shoot tigers, etc., in the East. The piece 
went off in the awkward hands of the poor parson, and 
very nearly shot one of the excisemen. At this unex¬ 
pected and involuntary explosion of his weapon, the 
Dominie (such is his nickname) exclaimed, “ Prodi¬ 
gious!” which is his usual ejaculation when aston¬ 
ished. But no power could force the man to part with 
his discharged piece, so they w'ere content to let him 
retain it, w’ith the precaution of trusting him with no 
ammunition. This (excepting the alarm occa.sioned 
hy the report) escaped my notice at tlie time, you may 
eiisily believe; but in talking over the scone afterwards, 
Hazlewood made us very merry with the Dominie’s 
ignorant but zealous valour. 

^Vllell mj' father liad got everything into proper or¬ 
der for defence, and his people stationed at the win¬ 
dows with their fire-arms, he wanted to order us out of 
danger,—into the cellar, I believe,—but we could 
not be prevailed upon to stir. Though terrified to 
death, I have so much of his own spirit that I would 
look upon the peril which threatens us rather than 
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hear it rage around me without knowing its nature oi 
its progress. Lucy, looking as pale as a marble statue, 
and keeping her eyes fixed on Hazlewood, seemed not 
even to hear the prayers with which he conjured her 
to leave the front of tlie house. But, in truth, unless 
the hall-door should be forced, we were in little danger; 
the windows being almost blocked up with cushions 
and pillows, and, what the Dominie most lamented, 
with folio volumes brought hastily from the library, 
leaving only spaces through which the defenders might 
fire upon the assailants. 

My father had now made his dispositions, and we 
sat in breathless expectation in the darkened apart¬ 
ment, the men remaining all silent upon their posts, 
in anxious contemplation probably of the approaching 
danger. My father, who was quite at home in such a 
scene, walked from one to another, and reiterated his 
orders that no one should presume to fire until he gave 
the word. Hazlewood, who seemed to catch courage 
from his eye, acted as his aide-de-camp, and displayed 
the utmost alertness in bearing his directions from one 
place to another, and seeing them properly carried into 
erecution. Our force, with the strangers included, 
might amount to about twelve men. 

At length the silence of this awful period of expec¬ 
tation was broken by a sound which, at a distance, 
was like the rushing of a stream of water; but as it 
approaclied, we distinguished the thick-beating clang 
of a number of horses advancing very fast. I had 
arranged a loop-hole for myself, from which I could 
see the approach of the cnem}'. Uhe noise increased and 
came nearer, and at length thirty horsemen and more 
rushed at once upon the lawn. You never saw' such 
horrid wretches! Notwithstanding the severity of the 
season, they were most of them stripped to their shirts 
and trousers, w'ith silk handkerchiefs knotted about 
their heads, and all well armed with carbines, pistols, 
and cutlasses. I, who am a soldier's daughter, and 
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accustomed to see war from my infancy, was never so 
terrified in my life as by the savage appearance of these 
ruffians, their horses reeking with the speed at wliich 
they had ridden, «ind their furious exclamations of 
rage and disappointment when they saw themselves 
balked of their prey. They paused, however, when 
they saw the jjreparations made to receive them, and 
appeared to liold a moment’s consultation among them¬ 
selves. At length one of the party, his face blackened 
with gunpowder by way of <lisguise, came forward with 
a white handkercliief on tlie end of his carbine, and 
asked to speak with Colonel Mannering. hly father, 
to my infinite terror, threw open a window near which 
lie was j)osted, and demanded what he wanted. “Wo 
want our goods, which we have been rt)bbod of by these 
sharks,” said the fellow; “and our lieutenant bids me 
say that if they are delivered, we ’ll go off for this bout 
without clearing scores with the rascals who took them; 
but if not, we ’ll burn the house, and have the heart’s 
blood of every one in it,” —a threat which he repeated 
more than once, graced by a fresh variety of impreca¬ 
tions and the most horrid denunciations that cruelty 
could suggest. 

“And which is your lieutenant? ” said ray father in 
reply. 

“That gentleman on the gray horse,” said the 
miscreant, “with the red handkerchief bound about 
his brow\” 

“Then be pleased to tell that gentleman that if he 
and the scoundrels who are with him do not ride off 
the lawn this instant, I will fire upon them without 
ceremony.” So saying, my father shut the window 
and broke short the conference. 

The fellow no sooner regained his troop than, with 
a loud hurrah, or rather a savage yell, they fired a 
volley against our garrison. The glass of the windows 
was shattered in every direction; but the precautions 
already noticed saved the party within from suffering. 
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Three such volleys were fired without a shot being re¬ 
turned from within. My father then observed them 
getting hatchets and crows, probably to assail the hall- 
door, and called aloud, “Let none fire but Hazlewood 
and me: Hazlewood, mark the ambassador.” He him¬ 
self aimed at the man on tlie graj* horse, who fell on 
receiving Iiis shot. Hazlewood was equally successful. 
He shot the spokesman, who had dismounted, and was 
advancing with an axe in his hand. Their fall dis¬ 
couraged the rest, who began to turn round their 
horses; and a few shots fired at them soon sent them 
off, bearing along with them their slain or wounded 
companions. We could not observe that they suffered 
any further loss. Shortly after their retreat a party of 
soldiers made their appearance, to my infinite relief. 
These men were quartered at a village some miles dis¬ 
tant, and had marched on the first rumour of the skir¬ 
mish. A part of them escorted the terrified revenue 
officers and their seizure to a neighbouring seaport as 
a place of safety, and at my earnest request two or 
three files remained with us for that and the following 
day, for the security of the house from the vengeance 
of these-banditti. 

Such, dearest iMatilda, was m}*^ first alarm. I must 
not forget to add that the ruffians left, at a cottage on 
the road-side, the man whose face was blackened with 
powder, apj)arently because he was unable to bear 
transportation. He die<l in about half an hour after. 
On examining the corj)se, it proved to be that of a 
profligate boor in the neighbourhood, a j)er.son notori¬ 
ous as a poacher and smuggler. We received many 
messages of congratulation from the neighbouring 
families, and it was generally allowed that a few 
s\ich instances of spirited resistance would greatly 
check the presumption of these lawless men. iSIy 
father distributed rewards among his servants, and 
praised Hazlewood’s courage and coolness to the skies. 
Lucy and I came in for a share of his applause because 
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wp had stood fire with firmness, and had not disturbed 
liim with screams or (‘xpostulations. As for the Domi¬ 
nie, my father took an oiiiiortunity of be^^ginj; to ex¬ 
change snuff-boxes with him. The lionest gentleman 
was much fiattered with tlie lu-oposal, and cxtcdled the 

beauty of l>is new snuff-box excessively. “ It looked,” 

^ • 

he said, “ as well as if it were real g«*ld from Ojdiir,” — 
Indeed it would be odd if it should not, being formed 
in fact of that very metal; but, to do this lionest crea¬ 
ture justice, I believe the knowledge its real value 
would not enhance his sense of luy father’s kindness, 
supposing it, as he does, to be pinchbeck gilded. He 
has had a hard task replacing the folios which were 
used in the barricade, smoothing out the creases and 
dog’s-ears, and repairing the other disasters they have 
sustained during their service in the fortification. He 
brought us some pieces of lead and bullets which these 
ponderous tomes had intercepted during the action, 
and which he had extracted with great care; and, were 
I in sjiirits, I could give you a comic account of his 
astonishment at the apathy with which we heard of the 
wounds and mutilation suffered by Thomas Aijuinas or 
the venerable Chrysostom. But I am not in spirits, 
and I have yet another and a more interesting incident 
to communicate. I feel, however, so much fatigued 
with my present exertion that I cannot resume the pen 
till to-morrow. I will detain this letter, notwith¬ 
standing, that you may not feel any anxiety upon 
account of your own 

Julia Mannering. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


Here's a good world! . . . 

Kuew you of this fair work? 

King Jolm. 

Julia Mannering to Matilda Marchmont. 

I MUST take up the tliread of my story, my dearest 
I^Iatilda, where I broke off yesterday. 

For two or three days we talked of nothing but our 
siege and its probable consequences, and dinned into 
my father’s unwilling ears a proposal to go to Edin¬ 
burgh, or at least to Dumfries, where there is remark¬ 
ably good society, until the resentment of these outlaws 
should blow over. He answered, with great composure, 
that he had no mind to have his landlord’s house and 
his own property' at Woodbourne destroyed; that, with 
our good leave, he had usually been esteemed com¬ 
petent to taking mejisures for the safety or protection 
of his family; that if he remained quiet at home, he 
conceived the welcome the villains had received was 
not of a nature to invite a second visit, but should he 
show any signs of alarm, it would be the sure way to 
incur the very risk which we were afraid of. Heart¬ 
ened by his arguments, and by the extreme indiffer¬ 
ence with which he treated the supposed danger, we 
began to grow a little bolder, and to walk about as 
usual. Only the gentlemen were sometimes invited 
to take their guns when they attended us, and I ob¬ 
served that my father for several nights paid particular 
attention to having the house properly secured, and 
required his domestics to keep their arms in readiness 
in case of necessity. 
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But three days ago chanced an occurrence, of u 
nature which alarmed me more hy far than the attack 
of the smugglers. 

I told you there was small lake at some distance 
from Woodbourne, where the gentlemen sometimes go 
to shoot wild-fowl. 1 hapiiened at breakfast to say 
I should like to see this place in its present frozen 
state, occupied by skaters and curlers, as they cal) 
those who play a particular sort of game upon the 
ice. There is snow on the ground, hut frozen so hard 
that I thought Lucy and I might venture to that dis¬ 
tance, as the footpath leading there was well beaten 
by the repair of tlmse wlio freipiented it for pastime. 
Hazlewood instantly offered to attend us, and we 
stipulated that he should take his fowling-piece. He 
laughed a good deal at the idea of going a-shooting in 
the snow’; but, to relieve our tremors, desired tliat a 
groom, who acts as gamekeeper occasionally, should 
follow us with his gun. As for Colonel Manncring, 
he does not like crow’ds or sights of any kind w’here 
human figures make up the show’, — unless, indeed, it 
W’ere a military review, —so he declined the party. 

We set out unusually early, on a fine frosty, exhila¬ 
rating morning, and we felt our minds, as well as our 
nerves, braced by the elasticity of the pure air. Our walk 
to the lake was delightful, or at least the difficulties 
were onl^r such as diverted us, —a slippery descent, for 
instance, or a frozen ditch to cross, which made Hazle- 
w’ood’s assistance absolutely necessary. I don’t think 
Lucy liked her walk the less for these occasional 
embarrassments. 

The scene upon the lake was beautiful. One side 
of it is bordered by a steep crag, from which hung 
a thousand enormous icicles all glittering in the sun; 
on the other side was a little wood, now exhibiting 
that fantastic appearance which the pine-trees present 
when their branches are loaded with snow. On the 
frozen bosom of the lake itself were a multitude 0 / 
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moving fignires, some flitting along with the velocity of 
swallows, some sweeping in the most graceful circles, 
and others deeply interested in a less active pastime, 
crowding round the spot where the inhabitants of two 
rival parishes contended for the prize at curling, —an 
honour of no small iinj)ortance, if wo were to judge from 
the anxiety expressed both by the players and bystand¬ 
ers. We walked round the little lake suj)ported by Hazle- 
wood, who lent us eacli an arm. He spoke, poor fellow, 
with groat kindness, to old and young, and seemed 
deservedly popular among the assembled crowd. At 
length we thought of retiring. 

Why do I mention these trivial occurrences? Not, 
Heaven knows, from the interest 1 can now attach to 
them, but because, like a drowning man who catches 
at a brittle twig, I seize every apology for delaying 
the subsequent and dreadful part of my narrative. 
But it must be communicated, — I must have the 
sympathy of at least one friend under this heart¬ 
rending calamity. 

We were returning home by a footpath which led 
through a plantation of firs. Lucy had quitted Hazle- 
wood’s arm, —it is only the plea of absolute necessity 
which reconciles her to accept his assistance. I still 
leaned upon his other arm. Lucy followed us close, 
and the servant was two or three paces behind us. 
Such was our position, when at once, and as if he had 
started out of the earth. Brown stood before us at a 
short turn of the road! He was very ])lainly, I might 
say coarsely, dressed, and his whole appearance had in 
it something wild and agitated. I screamed between 
surprise and terror; Hazlewood mistook the nature of 
my alarm, and, when Brown advanced towards me as if 
to sj)eak, coTiimanded him haughtily to stand back, and 
not to alarm the lady. Brown replied, with equal as¬ 
perity, he had no occasion to take lessons from him 
how to behave to that or any other lady. I rather be¬ 
lieve that Hazlewood, impressed with the idea that ho 
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belonged to the band of smugglers, and had some bad 
purpose in view, heard and understood him imperfectly. 
He snatched the gun from the servant, who had come 
up on aline with us, and pointing the muzzle at Hrown, 
commanded him to stand olf at his peril. i\Iy screams 
— for my terror prevented my tinding articulate Ian* 
guage^—only hastened the catastrophe. Hrown, thus 
menaced, sprung upon Hazlewood, grapjded with him, 
and had nearly succeeded in wrencliing the h)wling- 
piece from his grasp, when the gun went off in tin* 
struggle, and the contents were loilged in Hazlewood’s 
shoulder, who instantly fell. I saw no more, for the 
whole scene reeled before my eyes, and 1 fainted away; 
but by Lucy’s report, the unhaj)])}' perpetrator of this 
action gazed a moment on the scene before him, until 
her screams began to alarm the people upon the lahe, 
several of whom now came in sight. He then botinded 
over a hedge, which divided the footpath from the 
plantation, and has not since been heard of. The ser¬ 
vant made no attempt to stop or secure him, and the 
report he made of the matter to those who came up to 
us induced them rather to exercise their humanity in 
recalling me to life than show their courage by pursu¬ 
ing a desperado, described by the groom as a man of 
tremendous personal strength, and completely armed. 

Hazlewood was conveyed home — that is, to Wood- 
bourne — in safety, I trust his wound will prove in 
no respect dangerous, though he suffers much. But to 
Brown the consequences must be most disastrous. He 
is already the object of my father’s resentment, and he 
has now incurred danger from the law of the country, 
as well as from the clamorous vengeance of the father of 
Hazlewood, who threatens to move heaven and earth 
against the author of his son’s wound. How will he be 
able to shroud himself from the vindictive activity of 
the pursuit; how to defend himself, if taken, against 
the severity of laws which I am told may even affect 
his life; and how can I find means to warn him of his 
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danger? Then poor Luc 3 ’’s ill-concealed grief, occa¬ 
sioned by her lover’s wound, is another source of dis¬ 
tress to me, and everything round me appears to bear 
witness against that indiscretion which has occasioned 
this calamity. 

For two days I was very ill indeed. The news that 
Hazlewood was recovering, and that the person who 
had shot him was nowhere to be traced, only that for 
certain he was one of the leaders of the gang of smug¬ 
glers, gave me some comfort. Tlie suspicion and pur¬ 
suit being directed towards those people, must natu¬ 
rally facilitate Brown’s escape, and, I trust, has, ere 
this, insured it. But patrols of horse and foot traverse 
the country in all directions, and I am tortured by a 
thousand confused and unauthenticated rumours of 
arrests and discoveries. 

Areanwhile, my greatest source of comfort is the 
generous candour of Hazlewood, who persists in declar¬ 
ing that with whatever intentions the person by w’hom 
he was wounded approached our party, he is convinced 
the gun w’ent off in the struggle by accident, and that 
the injury lie received was undesigned. The groom, 
on the other hand, maintains that tlie piece was 
wrenched out of Hazlewood’s hands and deliberately 
pointed at his body, and Lucy inclines to the same 
opinion. I do not suspect them of wilful exaggeration, 
yet such is the fallacy of human testimony, for the 
unhajipy shot was most unquestionably discharged un¬ 
intentionally. Perhaps it would be the best way to 
confide the whole secret to Hazlewood; but he is very 
young, and I feel the utmost repugnance to cornimini- 
cate to him my folly. I once thought of disclosing the 
mystery to Lucy, and began by asking what she recol¬ 
lected of the person and features of the man whom we 
had so unfortunately met; but she ran out into such a 
horrid description of a hedge-ruffian that I was de¬ 
prived of all courage and disposition to owti my attach¬ 
ment to one of such appearance as she attributed to 
him. I must say Miss Bertram is strangely biassed by 
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her prepossessions, for there are few handsomer men 
than poor Brown. I had not seen him for a long time, 
and even in his strange and sudden apparition on this 
unhappy occasion, and under every disadvantage, his 
form seems to me, on retlection, improved in grace, 
and his features in expressive dignity. Sliall we ever 
meet again? Who can answer tliat question? Wrile 
to me kindly, my dearest ]\[atihla — but wlien did you 
otherwise? Yet, again, write to me soon, and write 
to me kindly. I am not in a situation to profit by ad¬ 
vice or reproof, nor have I my usual spirits to parry 
them by raillery. I feel the terrors of a cliild who has, 
in heedless sport, put in motion some powerful piece 
of machinery; and while he beholds wheels revolv¬ 
ing, chains clashing, cylinders rolling around him, is 
equally astonished at the tremendous powers whicii his 
weak agency has called into action, and terrified for 
the consequences which lie is compelled to await, with¬ 
out the possibility of averting them. 

I must not omit to say that my father is very kind 
and affectionate. The alarm which I have received 
forms a sufficient apology for my nervous complaints. 
My hopes are that Brown has made his escape into the 
sister kingdom of England, or perhaps to Ireland, or 
the Isle of Man. In either case he may wait the issue 
of Ha7,lewood’s wound with safet}^ and with patience, 
for the communication of these countries with Scotland, 
for the purpose of justice, is not (thank Heaven) of an 
intimate nature.( 23 ) The consequences of his being 
apprehended would be terrible at this moment. I en¬ 
deavour to strengthen my mind by arguing against the 
possibility of such a calamity. Alas, how soon have 
sorrows and fears, real as well as severe, followed the 
uniform and tranquil state of existence at which so 
lately I was disposed to repine! But I will not op¬ 
press you any longer with my complaints. 

Adieu, my dearest Matilda! 

Julia Mannering. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with 
thine ears: See liow you justice rails upon yon simple thief. Hark 
in thine ear — Change places; aud, handy-daudy, which is the 
justice, which is the thief? 

King Lear. 

Among those who took the most lively interest in 
endeavouring to discover the person by whom 
young Charles Hazlewood had been waylaid and 
wounded, \vas Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, late writer 

in-, now laird of Ellangowan, and one of the 

worshipful commission of justices of the peace for 

the county of-. His motives for exertion on 

this occasion were manifold; but we presume that 
our readers, from what they already know of this 
gentleman, will acipiit him of being actuated by 
any zealous or intemperate love of abstract justice. 

The truth was that this respectable personage 
felt himself less at ease than he had expected, 
after his macliinations put him in possession of 
his benefactor’s estate. His reflections within 
doors, where so much occurred to remind him of 
former times, were not always the self-congratu¬ 
lations of successful stratagem. And when he 
looked abroad, he could not but be sensible that 
he was excluded from the society of the gentry of 
the county, to whose rank he conceived he had 
raised himself. He was not admitted to tlieir 
clubs, and at meetings of a public nature, from 
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which he could not be altoj^ether excluded, he 
found himself thwarted and looked upon witli 
coldness and contempt Both principle and preju¬ 
dice co-operated in creating this dislike; for the 
gentlemen of the county despised him for the low¬ 
ness of his l)irth, wliile they hated him for the 
means by which he had raised his fortune. Witii 
the common people his reputation stood still 
worse. They would neither yield him the territo¬ 
rial appellation of Ellangowan, nor the usual com¬ 
pliment of Mr. Glossin,— with them he was bare 
Glossin; and so incredibly was liis vanity inter¬ 
ested by this trifling circumstance, that he was 
known to give half a crown to a beggar because he 
had thrice called him Ellangowan in beseeching 
him for a penny. He therefore felt acutely the 
general want of respect, and particularly when he 
contrasted his own character and reception in so¬ 
ciety with those of Mr. Mac-Morlan, who, in far 
inferior worldly circumstances, was beloved and 
respected both by rich and poor, and was slowly 
but securely laying the foundation of a moderate 
fortune, with the general good-will and esteem of 
all who knew him. 

Glossin, while he repined internally at what he 
would fain have called the prejudices and prepos¬ 
sessions of the country, was too wise to make any 
open complaint. He was sensible his elevation 
was too recent to be immediately forgotten, and 
the means by which he had attained it too odious 
to be soon forgiven. But time, thought he, di¬ 
minishes wonder and palliates misconduct. With 
the dexterity, therefore, of one who made his for¬ 
tune by studying the weak points of human nature, 
he determined to lie by for opportunities to make 
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himself useful even to those who most disliked 
him; trusting that his own abilities, the disposi¬ 
tion of country gentlemen to get into quarrels, 
when a lawyer’s advice becomes precious, and a 
thousand other contingencies, of which, with pa¬ 
tience and address, he doubted not to be able to 
avail himself, would soon place him in a more 
important and respectable light to his neighbours, 
and perhaps raise him to the eminence sometimes 
attained by a shrewd, worldly, bustling man of 
business, when, settled among a generation of coun¬ 
try gentlemen, he becomes, in Burns’s language,— 

The tongue of the trump to them a’. * 

The attack on Colonel Mannering’s house, fol¬ 
lowed by the accident of Hazlewood’s wound, 
appeared to Glossin a proper opportunity to im¬ 
press upon the country at large the service which 
could be rendered by an active magistrate,— for he 
had been in the commission for some time, — well 
acquainted with the law, and no less so with the 
haunts and habits of the illicit traders. He had 
acquired the latter kind of experience by a former 
close alliance with some of the most desperate 
smugglers, in consequence of which he had occa¬ 
sionally acted, sometimes as partner, sometimes 
as legal adviser, with these persons. But the 
connection had been dropped many years; nor, 
considering how sliort the race of eminent charac¬ 
ters of this description, and the frequent circum¬ 
stances which occur to make them retire from 
particular scenes of action, had he the least reason 

1 The " tongue of the trump” is the wire of the Jew’s harp, — 
that which gives sound to the whole instrument. 
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to think that his present researches could possibly 
compromise any old friend who might possess 
means of retaliation. The having been concerned 
in these practices abstractedly was a circumstance 
which, according to his opinion, ought in no re¬ 
spect to interfere with his now using his experi¬ 
ence in behalf of the public, or rather to further 
his own private views. 

To acquire the good opinion and countenance of 
Colonel Mannering wo\ild be no small object to a 
gentleman who was much disposed to escape from 
Coventry; and to gain the favour of old llazle- 
wood, who was a leading man in the county, was 
of more importance still. Lastly, if he should 
succeed in discovering, apprehending, and convict¬ 
ing the culprits, he would have the satisfaction 
of mortifying, and in some degree disparaging, 
^lac-Morlan, to whom, as sherin’-substitute of the 
county, this sort of investigation properly be¬ 
longed, and who would certainly sulVer in public 
opinion, should the voluntary exertions of Glossin 
be more successful than his own. 

Actuated by motives so stimulating, and well 
acquainted with the lower retainers of the law’, 
Glossin set every spring in motion to detect and 
apprehend, if possible, some of the gang w’ho had 
attacked Woodbourne, and more particularly the 
individual who had w’ounded Charles Hazlew’ood. 
He promised high rewards, he suggested various 
schemes, and used his personal interest among his 
old acquaintances w’ho favoured the trade, urging 
that they had better make sacrifice of an under¬ 
strapper or two than incur the odium of bavin" 
favoured such atrocious proceedings. But for some 
time all these exertions were in vain. The com- 
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mon people of the country either favoured or feared 
the smugglers too much to aftord any evidence 
against them. At lengtli this busy magistrate ol)- 
tained information that a man, having the dress 
and appearance of the person who liad woundetl 
Hazlewood, had lodged on the evening before the 
rencontre at the (Jordon Arms in Kij)])letringan. 
Thither Air. Glossin immediately went, for the 
purpose of interrogating our old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Alac-Candlisli. 

The reader mav remember tliat Air. Glossin did 
not, according to this good woman’s phrase, stand 
liigh in her books. Slie tlierefore attended his 
summons to tlie j)arlour slowly and reluctantly, 
and, on entering the room, paid her respects in 
the coldest possi])le manner. The dialogue tlien 
proceeded as follows: — 

“ A fine frosty morning, Airs. Alac-Camllish. ” 

“ Ay, sir, the morning’s weel eneugh,” answered 
the landlady, dryly. 

“ Airs. Alac-Candlish, I wish to know if the 
justices are to dine here as usual after the business 
of the court on Tuesday ? ” 

“ I believe — I fancy sae, sir — as usual ” (about 
to leave the room). 

“ Stav a moment, AIr.s. Alac-Candlish, — v hv, 
you are in a prodigious hurry, my good friend ? 
i have been thinking a club dining here once 
a month would be a very jdeasar.t thing. ” 

“ Certainly, sir,— a club of respectable gentle¬ 
men. ” 

“True, true,” said Glossin, — "I mean landed 
proprietors and gentlemen of ^^eight in the county; 
and I should like to set such a thing a-going. " 

The short, dry cough with which Airs. Alac- 
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Candlish received this proposal by no means in¬ 
dicated any dislike to the overture abstractedly 
considered, but inferred much doubt how far it 
would succeed under the auspices of the gentleman 
by whom it was proijosed. It was not a cough 
negative, but a cough dubious, and as sucli Cilossiu 
felt it; but it was not his cue to take offence. 

“ there been brisk doings on the rojid, ^Irs. 
Mac-Candlish ? Plenty of company, 1 suppose? ” 

” Pretty weel, sir; but 1 believe I am wanted at 

the bar. ” 

“No, no, —stop one moment, cannot you, to 
oblige an old customer? lhay, do you remeiuber 
a remarkably tall young man wlio lodged one night 
in your house last week ? ” 

“Troth, sir, I canna weel say,—-T never take 
heed whether my company be lang or short, if 
they make a lang bill. ” 

“ And if they do not, you can do that for them, 
eh, Mrs. Mac-Candlish? — ha, ha, ha! But this 
young man that I inquire after was upwards of six 
feet high, had a dark frock with metal buttons, 
light-brown hair unpowdered, blue eyes, and a 
straight nose, travelled on foot, had no servant or 
baggage,— you surely can remember having seen 
such a traveller ? ” 

“Indeed, sir,” answered Mrs. Mac-Candlish, 
bent on baffling his inquiries, “ I canna charge 
my memory about the matter; there’s mair to do 
in a house like this, 1 trow, than to look after 
passengers’ hair, or their een, or noses either. ” 

“ Then, Mrs. Mac-Candlish, I must tell you, in 
plain terms, that this person is suspected of having 
been guilty of a crime; and it is in consequence of 
these suspicions that 1 as a magistrate, require 
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this information from 5'on, — and if you refuse to 
answer my questions, I must put you upon your 
oath. ” 

“Troth, sir, I am no free to swear.* "We ay 
gaed to the Antiburgher (24) meeting,— it’s very 
true, in Bailie Mac-Candlish’s time (honest man) 
we keepit the kirk, whilk was most seemly in his 
station, as having office; but after his being caUed 
to a better place than Kippletringan, I hae gaen 
back to worthy Maister Mac-Grainer. And so ye 
see, sir, I am no clear to swear without speaking 
to the minister,— especially against ony sackless 
puir young thing that’s gaun througli the country 
stranger and freendless like. ” 

“ I shall relieve your scruples, perhaps, without 
troubling Mr. Mac-Grainer, when I tell you that 
this fellow whom I inquire after is the man who 
shot your young friend Charles Hazlewood. ” 

“Gudeness! wha could hae thought the like 0’ 
that o’ him? Na, if it had been for debt, or e’en 
for a bit tuilzie wi' the gauger, the deil o’ Nelly 
Mac-Candlisli’s tongue should ever hae wranged 
him. But if he really shot young Hazlewood — 
But I canna think it, Mr. Glossin; this will be 
some o’ your skits^ now,— I canna think it o’ sae 
douce a lad; na, na, this is just some 0’ your auld 
skits. Ye ’ll be for having a horning or a caption 
after him.” 

“ I sie you have no confidence in me, Mrs. Mac- 
Candiish; but look at these declarations, signed 
by the ])ersons who saw the crime committed, and 
judge yourself if the description of the ruffian be 
not that of your guest.” 

• Some of the strict ilissenters decline taking au oatii oetore a 
civil magistrate. a XricK^ 
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He put the papers into her liand, which she 
perused very carefully, often taking off her specta¬ 
cles to cast her eyes up to heaven, or perhaps to 
wipe a tear from them, for young Hazlewood was 
an especial favourite with the good dame. “ Aweel, 
aweel, ” she said, wdien she had concluded lier ex¬ 
amination, “since it’s e’en sae, I gie him up, 
the villain. But oh, we are erring mortals! 1 
never saw a face I liked better, or a lad that was 
mair douce and canny ; I thouglit he had been some 
gentleman under trouble. But I gie him uj), the 
villain! To shoot Charles Hazlewood, and before 
the young ladies, —poor innocent things! 1 gie 
him up. ” 

“ So you admit, then, that such a person lodged 
here the night before this vile business ? ” 

“ Troth did he, sir, and a' the house were taen 
wi’ him, he was sic a frank, pleasant young man. 
It wasna for his spending, I'm sure, for he just 
had a mutton-chop and a mug of ale, and maybe a 
glass or twa o' wine; and 1 asked him to drink 
tea wi’ mysell, and didna put that into the bill. 
And he took nae supper, for he said he was defeat 
wi’ travel a’ the night afore,— I daresay now it 
had been on some hellicat errand or other. ” 

“ Did you by any chance learn his name ? ” 

“ I wot weel did I, ” said the landlady, now as 
eager to communicate her evidence as formerly 
desirous to suppress it. “ He tell’d me his name 
was Brown, and he said it was likely that an auld 
woman like a gypsy wife might be asking for him. 
Ay, ay! tell me your company, and I’ll tell you 
wha ye are! Oh, the villain! Aw’eel, sir, when 
he gaed away in the morning, he paid his bill 
very honestly, and gae something to the chamber- 
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maid, iiae doubt, for (ivizy has naetliing frae me, 
by twa pair o’ new shoon ilka year, and maybe a 
bit compliment at Hansel Monanday—” Here 
Glossin found it necessary to interfere, and bring 
the good woman back to tlie point. 

“ Ou than, he just said, if there comes such a 
person to inquire after Mr. Brown, you will say I 
am gone to look at the skaters on Loch Creeran, 
as you'call it, and I will be back here to dinner. 
But he never came back,— tliough I expected him 
sae faithfully tliat I gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads 
too; and that’s what I dinna do for ordinary, 
Mr. Glossin. But little did I tliink wliat skat¬ 
ing wark he was gaun about,—-to slioot Mr. 
Charles, tlie innocent lamb!” 

Mr. Glossin having, like a prudent examinator, 
suffered his witness to give vent to all her surprise 
and indignation, now began to inquire whether 
the suspected person had left any property or 
papers about the inn. 

“ Troth, he put a parcel — a sma’ parcel — under 
my charge, and he gave me some siller, and de¬ 
sired me to get him half-a-dozen ruflled sarks; and 
Peg Pasley’s in hands wi’ them e’en now,— they 
may serve him to gang up the TvJiwn-market ^ in, 
the scoundrel! ” Mr. Glossin then demanded to 
see the packet; but here mine liostess demurred. 

“ She didna ken, she wad not say but justice 


^ The p/Dcession of the criminals to the ^fallows of old took 
tliat direction, moving, as the school-hoy rhyme had it, — 

Up the I.awn-market, 

Down the West Bow, 

Up the lang ladder. 

And down the little tow. 
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should take its course; l»ut when a thing was 
trusted to ane in lier way, doubtless they were 
responsible, — Init she suld cry in Deacon Dearclilf. 
and if Mr. Glossin liked to tak an inventar o’ the 
property, and gie lier a receipt before tlie deacon ; 
or, what she wad like niuckle better, an it could 
be sealed up and left in Deacon llearclin 's hands, 
it wad mak her niind easy, — she was for naething 
but justice on a’ sides.” 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s natural sagacity and ac¬ 
quired suspicion being indexible, Glo.ssin sent for 
Deacon BearcliH’, to speak “ anent the villain tliat 
had shot Mr. Charles Hazlewood. ” The deacon 
accordingly made his appearance, with his wig 
awry, owing to the hurry w’ith which, at this 
summons of the justice, he had exchanged it for 
the Kilmarnock-cap in which he usually attended 
his customers. Mrs. Mac-Candlish then produced 
the parcel deposited with her by Brown, in which 
was found the gypsy’s purse. On perceiving the 
value of the miscellaneous contents, Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish internally congratulated herself upon the 
precautions slie had taken before delivering them 
up to Glossin, while he, with an appearance of 
disinterested candour, was the first to propose they 
should be properly inventoried, and deposited with 
Deacon Bearcliff until they should be sent to the 
Crown-office. He did not, he observed, like to be 
personally responsible for articles which seemed 
of considerable value, and had doubtless been ac¬ 
quired by the most nefarious practices. 

He then examined the paper in which the purse 
had been wrapped np. It was the back of a letter 
addressed to V. Brown, Esquire; but the rest of 
the address was torn away. The landlady — now 
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as eager to throw light upon the criminal’s escape 
as she had formerly been desirous of withholding 
it, for the miscellaneous contents of the purse 
argued strongly to her mind that all was not right, 
— Mrs. Mac-Candlish, I say, now gave Glossiu to 
understand that her postilion and hostler had both 
seen the stranger upon the ice that day when 
young Hazlewood was wounded. 

Our readers’ old acquaintance Jock Jabos was 
first summoned, and admitted frankly that he had 
seen and conversed upon the ice that morning 
with a stranger, who, he understood, had lodged 
at the Gordon Arms tlie niglit before. 

“ What turn did your conversation take ? ” said 
Glossin. 

“ Turn ? Ou, we turned nae gate at a’, but just 
keepit straight forward upon the ice like. ” 

“ Well, but what did ye speak about ? ” 

“ Ou, he just asked questions like ony ither 
stranger,” answered the postilion, possessed, as it 
seemed, with the refractory and uncommunicative 
spirit wliich had left his mistress. 

“ But about what ? ” said Glossin. 

“ Ou, just about the folk tliat was playing at the 
curling, and about auld Jock Stevenson that was 
at the cock, (25) and about the leddies, and sic 
like. ” 

“ What ladies ? and what did he ask about them, 
Jock ? ” said the interrogator. 

“ What leddies? Ou, it was Miss Jowlia Mau- 
nering and Miss Lucy Bertram, that ye ken fu’ 
weel yoursell, Mr. Glossin; they were walking 
wi’ the young Laird of Hazlewood upon the ice. 

“ And what did you tell him about them? ” de¬ 
manded Glossin. 
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Tut! we just said that was Miss Lucy Bertram 
of Ellangowan, that should ance have had a great 
estate in the country, and that was Miss Jowlia 
Mannering, that was to be married to young Hazle- 
wood, — see as she was hinging on his arm; we 
just spoke about our country clashes like,— he 
was a very frank man. ” 

'■ Well, and what did he say in answer ? ” 

“ Ou, he just stared at the young leddies very 
keen like, and asked if it was for certain tliat the 
marriage was to be between Miss Mannering and 
young Hazlewood; and I answered him that it was 
for positive and absolute certain, as I had an un¬ 
doubted right to say sae,— for iny third cousin, 
Jean Clavers (she’s a relation o’ your ain, Mr. 
Glossin, ye wad ken Jean lang syne ?), she’s sib to 
the housekeeper at Woodbourne, and she's tell’d 
me mair than ance that there was naething could 
be mair likely. ” 

“ And what did the stranger say when you told 
him all this ? ” said Glossin. 

“ Say? ” echoed the postilion,— “ he said naeth¬ 
ing at a*j he just stared at them as they walked 
round the loch upon the ice as if he could have 
eaten them, and he never took his ee aff them, or 
said another word, or gave another glance at the 
Bonspiel, though there was the finest fun amang 
the curlers ever was seen ; and he turned round 
and gaed aff the loch by the kirk-stile through 
Woodbourne fir-plantings, and we saw nae mair 
o’ him. ” 

“Only think,” said Mrs. Mac-Candlish, “what 
a hard heart he maun hae had, to think o’ hurting 
the poor young gentleman in the very presence of 
the leddy he was to be married to! ” 
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“Oh, Mrs. Mac-Candlish, ” said Glossin, 
“ there’s been many cases such as that on the 
record,— doubtless he was seeking revenge where 
it would be deepest and sweetest. ” 

“God pity us!” said Deacon Bearcliff, “we’re 
puir, frail creatures when left to oursells! Ay, 
he forgot wha said, ‘Vengeance is mine, and I 
will repay it.'” 

“ Weel, aweel, sirs,” said Jabos, whose hard- 
headed and uncultivated slirewdness seemed some¬ 
times to start the game wlien others beat the bush, 
—“ AVeel, weel, ye may be a’ mista’en yet; I’ll 
never believe that a man would lay a plan to shoot 
another wi’ his ain gun. Lord help ye, I was the 
keeper’s assistant down at the Isle mysell, and I ’ll 
uphaud it, the biggest man in Scotland shouldna 
take a gun frae me or I had weized the slugs 
through him, though I m but sic a little feckless 
hody,°f]t for naetliing but the outside o’ a saddle 
and the fore-end o' a poscliay. Xa, na, nae living 
man wad venture on that. I ’ll wad my best buck¬ 
skins, and they were new coft at Kirkcudbright 
Fair, it’s been a chance job after a’. But if ye 
hae naething mair to say to me, I am thinking I 
maun gang and see my beasts fed; ” and he de¬ 
parted accordingly. 

The hostler, who had accompanied him, gave 
evidence to the same purpose. He and Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish were then re-interrogated wliether Brown 
had no arms with him on that unhappy morning. 

“ None, ” they said, “ but an ordinary bit cutlass or 

hanger by his side. ” 

“Now,” said the deacon, taking Glossin by the 
button (for in considering this intricate subject 
he had forgot Glossin’s new accession of rank), 
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' this is but doubtfu' after a’, Maister Gilbert; lor 
it was not sae dooms likely that lie would go down 
into battle wi’ sic sma’ means. ” 

Glossin extricated liimself from the deacon’s 
grasp, and from the discussion, thougli not witli 
rudeness, for it v’as his present interest to buy 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. He in¬ 
quired the j)rice of tea and sugar, and spoke of 
providing himself for tlie year; he gave Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish directions to have a liandsome entertain¬ 
ment in readiness for a party of live friends whom 
he intended to invite to dine with him at tlie 
Gordon Arms next Saturday week ; and, lastly, he 
gave a half-crown to Jock Jabos, wliom the hostler 
liad deputed to hold liis steed. 

“ Weel,” said the deacon to Mrs. ^rac-Candlish, 
as he accepted her offer of a glass of liitters at the 
bar, “ the deil’s no sae ill as lie’s ca’d. It’s pleas¬ 
ant to see a gentleman pay the regard to the busi¬ 
ness o’ the county that Mr. Glossin does. ” 

“Ay, ’deed is’t. Deacon,” answered the land¬ 
lady; “and yet I wonder our gentry leave their 
ain wark to the like o’ him. Ilut as lang as sil¬ 
ler ’s current, Deacon, folk maunna look ower 
nicely at what king’s liead’s on’t. ” 

“ I doubt Glossin will prove but sliaiid,^ after a’, 
mistress,” said Jabos, as he passed through the 
little lobby beside the bar; “but this is a gude 
half -crown, ony way. ” 


* Caot expression for base coin 



CIIAPTKR XXXIII. 


A man that apprehends ileath to be no more dreadful but as a 
drunken .sleep ; careless, reckless, and fearless of what’s past, pre¬ 
sent, or to come j insensible of mortality, and desperately mo’^tnl. 

J/easure for J/cjsh/c. 


(jLOSSIN had made careful minutes of the infor¬ 
mation derived from these examinations. They 
threw little light upon the story so far as he un¬ 
derstood its purport; but the better-informed reader 
has received, through means of this investigation, 
an account of Brown's proceedings between the 
moment when we left him upon his walk to Kip- 
pletringan, and the time when, stung by jealousy, 
lie so rashly and unhappily presented himself be¬ 
fore Julia Mannering, and wellnigh brought to a 
fatal termination the quarrel which his appearance 
occasioned. 

Glossin rode slowly back to Ellangowan, ponder¬ 
ing on what he had heard, and more and more 
convinced that the active and successful prosecu¬ 
tion of this mysterious business was an opportu¬ 
nity of ingratiating bimself with Hazlewood and 
Mannering, to be on no account neglected. Per¬ 
haps, also, he felt his professional acuteness in¬ 
terested in bringing it to a successful close. It 
was, therefore, with great pleasure that on his 
return to his house from Kippletringan, he heaid 
his servants announce hastily “ that Mac-Guftog 
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the thief-taker and twa or three concurrents had 
a man in hands in the kitchen waiting for his 
honour. ” 

He instantly jumped from horseback and has¬ 
tened into the house. “ Send my clerk here di¬ 
rectly; ye’ll find him copying the survey of the 
estate in the little green parlour. Set things to 
rights in my study, and wheel the great leathern 
chair up to the writing-table; set a stool for Mr. 
Scrow. Scrow [to tlie clerk, as he entered the 
presence-chamber], hand down Sir George Alac- 
kenzie on Crimes; open it at the section ‘Vis 
Publica et Privata,’ and fold down a leaf at the 
passage ‘anent the bearing of unlawful weapons.’ 
Now lend me a hand ofV with my muckle-coat, 
and hang it up in the lobby, and bid them bring 
up the prisoner,— I trow I ’ll sort him. But stay, 
first send up Mac-Guffog. — Now, Mac-GufTog, 
where did ye find this chield ? ” 

Mac-Guffog, a stout, bandy-legged fellow, with 
a neck like a bull, a face like a firebrand, and a 
most portentous squint of the left eye, began, after 
various contortions by way of courtesy to the jus¬ 
tice, to tell his story, eking it out by sundry sly 
nods and knowing winks, which appeared to be¬ 
speak an intimate correspondence of ideas betw^een 
the narrator and his principal auditor. “ Your 
honour sees I went down to yon place that your 
honour spoke o’, that’s kept by her that your hon¬ 
our kens o’, by the sea-side. So says she, ‘What 
are you wanting here ? Ye ’ll be come Nvi’ a broom 
in your pocket frae Ellangowan ? ’ So says I, 
*Deil a broom will come frae there awa, for ye 

hen,’says I, 'his honour Ellangowan himsell in 
former times—’” 
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“ Well, well,” said Glossin ; “ no occasion to be 
particular, tell the essentials. ” 

“ AVeel, so we sat niffering about some brandy 
that I said I wanted, till he came in. ” 

“ AVlio ? ” 

“ He! ” pointing witli his tliumb inverted to the 
kitchen, where tlie prisoner was in custody. “ So 
he had his griego wrapped close round him, and 
I judged he was not dry-handed;* so 1 thought it 
was best to speak proper, and so he believed I was 
a Manks man, and I kept ay between him and her, 
fur fear she had whistled.^ And then we began to 
drink about, and then I betted he would not drink 
out a quartern of Hollands without drawing breath ; 
and then he tried it. And just then Slounging 
Jock and Dick Spur’em came in, and we clinked 
the darbies3 on him, took him as quiet as a lamb; 
and now he's had his bit sleep out, and is as fresli 
as a Alay gowan, to answer what your honour likes 
to speir. ” This narrative, delivered with a won¬ 
derful quantity of gesture and grimace, received at 
the conclusion the thanks and praises which the 
narrator e.xpected. 

“ Had he no arms ? ” asked the justice. 

“ Ay, ay; they are never without barkers and 
slashers. ” 

“ Any papers ? ” 

“ This bundle,” delivering a dirty pocket-book. 

“ (Jo downstairs, tlien, Mac-Guffog, and be in 
waiting. ” The officer left the room. 

The clink of irons was immediately afterwards 
heard upon the stair, and in two or three minutes 

1 Unarmed. 

2 Given information to the party concerned. 

3 Handcuffs 
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a man was introduced, liandcufled and fettered. 
He was thick, brawny, and muscular, and although 
his shagged and grizzled hair marked an age some¬ 
what advanced, and his stature was ratlier low, he 
appeared, nevertheless, a person wliom few would 
have chosen to cope witli in p(‘rsonal conllict. His 
coarse and savage features were still Hushed, and 
his eye still reeled under the iuHuence of the 
strong potation which had ])roved the immediate 
cause of his seizure. But the sleep, tliough short 
which ]\Iac-OufVog had allowed liim, and still more 
a sense of the peril of his situation, had restored 
to him the full use of his faculties. The worthy 
judge and the no less estimable captive looked at 
each other steadily for a long time without speak¬ 
ing. Glossin apparently recognized his prisoner, 
but seemed at a loss how to proceed with his in¬ 
vestigation. At length he broke silence. “ Sob, 
Captain, this is you ? Y^ou have been a stranger 
on this coast for some years. ” 

“Stranger?” replied the other. “Strange 
enough, I think; for hold me der deyvil if I 
been ever here before. ” 

“ That won’t pass, Ylr. Captain. ” 

“ That must pass, Air. Justice, sapper merit ! ” 

“ And who will you be pleased to call yourself, 
then, for the present,” said Glossin, “ just until I 
shall bring some other folks to refresh your memory 
concerning who you are, or at least who you have 
been ? ” 

“What bin I? Donner and blitzen! I bin 

Jans Janson, from Cuxhaven; what sail Ich 
bin?” 

Glossin took from a case which was in the apart¬ 
ment a pair of small pocket-pistols, which he 
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loaded with ostentatious care. “ You may retire, * 
said he to his clerk, “ and carry the people with 
you, Scrow; but wait in the lobby within call.” 

The clerk would have ottered some remonstrances 
to his patron on the danger of remaining alone 
with such a desperate character, although ironed 
beyond tlie possibility of active exertion; but 
Glossin waved him off impatiently. When he 
had left the room, the justice took two short turns 
through the apartment, then drew his chair oppo¬ 
site to the prisoner, so as to confront him fully, 
placed the pistols before liim in readiness, and 
said in a steady voice: You are Dirk Hatteraick 
of Flushing, are you not?” 

Tlie prisoner turned his eye instinctively to the 
door, as if he apprehended some one was listening. 
Glossin rose, opened the door, so that from the 
chair in which his prisoner sat he might satisfy 
himself there was no eavesdropper within hearing, 
then shut it, resumed his scat, and repeated his 
question : “ You are Dirk Hatteraick, formerly of 
the ‘ Yungfrauw Haagenslaapen, ’ are you not?” 

“ Tousand deyvils! and if you know that, why 

ask me ? ” said the prisoner. 

“ Because I am surprised to see you in the very 
last place where you ought to be, if you regard 
your safety,” observed Glossin, coolly. 

“ Der deyvil! No man regards his own safety 

that speaks so to me 1 ” 

“ Wliat ? unarmed, and in irons! Well said, 
Captain!” replied Glossin, ironically. B\it, 
Captain, bullying won’t do; you’ll hardly get 
out of this country without accounting for a little 
accident that happened at Warroch Point a few 
years ago. ” 
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Hatteraick’s looks grew black as midnight 
“For my part, ” continued Glossin, “I have no 
particular wish to he liard upon an old acquaint¬ 
ance; hut I must do my duty,— I shall send you 
off to Edinburgh in a post-chaise and four this 
very day. ” 

“ Poz donner! you would not do that?” said 
Hatteraick, in a lower and more humbled tone; 

“ why, you had the matter of half a cargo in bills 
on Vanbeest & Vanhruggen. ” 

“It is so long since, Captain Hatteraick,” an¬ 
swered Glossin, superciliously, “ that I really 
forget how I was recompensed for my trouble. ” 

" Your trouble ? Your silence, you mean. ” 

“ It was an affair in the course of business, ” 
said Glossin, “ and I have retired from business 
for some time. ” 

“ Ay, but I have a notion that I could make 
you go steady about and try the old course again, ” 
answered Dirk Hatteraick. “ Why, man, hold 
me der deyvil, but I meant to visit you and tell 
you something that concerns you. ” 

“ Of the hoy ? ” said Glossin, eagerly. 

“ Yaw, Mynheer, ” replied the captain, coolly. 

“ He does not live, does he ? ” 

“ As lifelich as you or I, ” said Hatteraick. 

“ Good God! But in India ? ” exclaimed Glossin. 
“ No, tousand deyvils! here, — on this dirty coast 
of yours, ” rejoined the prisoner. 

“ But, Hatteraick, this,—that is, if it be true, 
which I do not believe,—this will ruin us both, 
for he cannot but remember your neat job; and 
for me it will be productive of the worst conse¬ 
quences ! It will ruin us both, I tell you. ” 

“ I tell you, ” said the seaman, “ it will ruin 
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none but you; for T am done up alread}", and if I 
must strap for it, all shall out. ” 

“ Zounds!” said the justice, impatiently, " what 
brought you back to this coast like a madman ? ” 

“ Why, all the gelt was gone, and the house was 
shaking, and I thouglit the job was clayed over 
and forgotten,” answered the worthy skipper. 

“Stay] wliat can be done?” said (Hossin, anx¬ 
iously. “ I dare not discharge you, but might you 
not be rescued in the way ? Ay, sure,— a word to 
Lieutenant llrown; and I would send the people 
with you by the coast-road. ” 

“ No, no, that won’t do; l^rown's dead,— sliot, 
laid in the locker, man. The devil has the pick¬ 
ing of him.” 

“ Dead, shot ? At Woodbourne, I suppose ? ” 
replied Glossin. 

“ Yaw, Mynheer. ” 

Glossin paused; the sweat broke upon his brow 
with the agony of his feelings, while tlie hard- 
featured miscreant who sat opposite, coolly rolled 
his tobacco in his cheek and squirted the juice 
into the fire-grate. “It would be ruin,” said 
Glossin to himself, “absolute ruin, if the heir 
should reappear; and then wliat might be the con¬ 
sequence of conniving with these men ? Yet there 
is so little time to take measure.s. Hark you, 
Hatteraick, I can’t set you at liberty, but I can 
put you wliere you may set yourself at liberty,— 

I always like to assist an old friend. I shall con¬ 
fine you in the old castle for to-night, and give 
these people double allowance of grog. Mac- 
Guffog will fall in the trap in which he caught 
you. The stanchions on the window of the strong 
room, as they call it, are wasted to pieces, and it 
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is not above twelve feet from the level of the 
ground without, and the snow lies tliick. ” 

“But the darbies,” said Ilatteraick, looking 
upon his fetters. 

“Hark ye,” said Cilos.sin, going to a tool-cliest 
and taking out a small tile, “ there's a friend for 
you, and you know the road to tlie sea by the 
stairs.” Hatteraick shook liis chains in ecstasy, 
as if he were alreadv at libertv, and strove to 
e.Ktend his fettered liand towards his protector. 
Glossin laid his finger upon his lips witli a cau¬ 
tious glance at the door, and tlieii proceeded in his 
instructions. “ When you escape, you liad better 
go to the Kaim of Derncleugh. ” 

“ Donner! that howif is blown. ” 

“The devil 1 Well, then, you may steal my 
skiff that lies on the beach there, and away. But 
you must remain snug at the Point of Warroch till 
I come to see you. ” 

“The Point of Warroch?" said Hatteraick, his 
countenance again falling. “ What, in the cave, I 
suppose? I would rather it were anywhere else,— 
eci spucl't da ! They say for certain that he walks. 
But, donner and blitzen! I never shunned him 
alive, and I won’t shun him dead. Strafe mich 
helle! It shall never be said Dirk Hatteraick 

feared either dog or devil. So I am to wait there 
till I see you ? ” 

ay,” answered Glossin ; “ and now I must 
call in the men. " He did so, accordingly. 

I can make nothing of Captain Janson, as he 
calls himself, Mac-Guffog, and it’s now too late to 
bundle him off to the county jail. Is there not a 
strong-room up yonder in the old castle ? ” 

Ay is there, sir j my uncle the constable ance 
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kept a man there for three days in auld Ellan- 
gowan’s time. But there was an unco dust about 
it, — it was tried in the Inner-house afore the 
feifteen. ” 

“ I know all that; but this person will not stay 
there very long,— it’s only a makeshift for a 
night, a mere lock-up house till further examina¬ 
tion. There is a small room through which it 
opens; you may light a fire for yourselves there, 
and I ’ll send you plenty of stuff to make you 
comfortable. But be sure you lock the door upon 
the prisoner. And, hark ye, let him have a fire 
in the strong-room too; the season requires it. 
Perhaps he ’ll make a clean breast to-morrow. ” 

With these instructions, and with a large allow¬ 
ance of food and liquor, the justice dismissed liis 
party to keep guard for the night in the old castle, 
under the full hope and belief that they would 
neither spend the night in watching nor prayer. 

There was little fear that Glossin himself should 
that night sleep over-sound. His situation was 
perilous in the extreme, for the schemes of a life 
of villany seemed at once to be crumbling around 
and above him. He laid himself to rest, and 
tossed upon his pillow for a long time in vain. 
At length he fell asleep; but it was only to dream 
of his patron, — now, as he had last seen him, 
with the paleness of death upon his features, then 
again transformed into all the vigour and comeli¬ 
ness of youth, approaching to expel him from the 
mansion-house of his fathers. Then he dreamed 
that after wandering long over a wild heath he 
came at length to an inn, from which sounded the 
voice of revelry, and that when he entered, the 
first person he met was Frank Kennedy, all 
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smashed and gory, as he had lain on the beach at 
Warroch Point, but with a reeking punch-bowl in 
his hand. Then the scene changed to a dungeon, 
where he heard Dirk Ilatteraick, whom lie imag¬ 
ined to be under sentence of deatli, confessing his 
crimes to a clergyman. “ After tlie bloody deed 
was done,” said the penitent, “ we retreated into 
a cave close beside, the secret of wliicli was known 
but to one man in tlie country; we were debating 
what to do with the child, and we thought of giv¬ 
ing it up to the gypsies, when we heard the cries 
of the pursuers hallooing to each otlier. One man 
alone came straight to our cave, and it was that 
man who knew the secret; hut we made him our 
friend at the expense of half the value of the goods 
saved. By his advice we carried oif the child to 
Holland in our consort, which came the followin'^ 

night to take us from the coast. That man 
was — ” 


“ No, I deny it, it was not I! ” said Glossin, in 
half-uttered accents; and struggling in his agony 
to express his denial more distinctly, he awoke. 

It was, however, conscience that had prepared 
this mental phantasmagoria. The truth was that, 
knowing much better than any other person the 
haunts of the smugglers, he had. while the others 
were searching in different directions, gone straight 
to the cave, even before he had learned the murder 
of Kennedy, whom he expected to find their pris¬ 
oner. He came upon them with some idea of 
mediation^ but found them in the midst of their 
guilty terrors, while the rage which had hurried 
them on to murder began, with all but Hatteraick 
to sink into remorse and fear. Glossin was then 
indigent and greatly in debt; but he was already 
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possessed of Mr. Bertram’s ear, and aware of the 
facility of his disposition, he saw no difficulty in 
enriching himself at his expense, provided the 
heir-male were removed, in which case the estate 
became the unlimited property of the weak and 
prodigal father. Stimulated by present gain and 
the prospect of contingent advantage, he accepted 
the bribe which the smugglers offered in their 
terror, and connived at, or rather encouraged, their 
intention of carrying away the child of liis bene¬ 
factor, who, if left behind, was old enougli to have 
described tlie scene of blood which he had wit¬ 
nessed. The only palliative which the ingenuity 
of Olossin could offer to his conscience was that 
the temptation was great, and came suddenly upon 
him, embracing, as it were, the very advantages 
on which liis mind had so long rested, and prom¬ 
ising to relieve him from distresses whicli must 
liave otherwise speedily overwhelmed him. Be¬ 
sides, he endeavoured to think that self-preservation 
rendered his conduct necessary. He was in some 
def^ree in the power of the robbers, and pleaded 
hard with ms conscience that, had he declined 
their olfers, the assistance wliich he could have 
called for, tliough not distant, might not have 
arrived in time to save him from men wlio on less 
provocation liad just committed murder. 

Galled with the anxious forebodings of a guilty 
conscience, Glossin now arose and looked out upon 
the night. The scene which we have already de¬ 
scribed in the beginning of our first volume was 
now covered with snow, and the brilliant, though 
waste, whiteness of the land gave to tlie sea, b) 
contT-ast, a dark and livid tinge. A landscape 
covered with snow, though abstractedly it may be 
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called beautiful, has, both from tlie association of 
cold and barrenness, and from its comparative in- 
frecpiency, a wild, strange, and desolate appear¬ 
ance. Objects well known to us in their common 
state have eitlier disapijeared, or are so strangely 
varied and disguised that we seem gazing on an 
unknown world. 15ut it was not with such reflec¬ 
tions that the mind of tliis bad man was occupietl. 
His eye was u])on tlie gigantic and gloomy outlines 
of the old castle, where, in a flanking tower of 
enormous size and thickness, glimmered two lights, 
one fioni the wind(»w of the strong-room wliere 
Hatteraick was confined, the other from tliat of 
the adjacent apartment occupied by his keei)ers. 
“ Has he made his escape, or will he be able to do 
so? Have these men watched, who never watclied 
before, in order to complete my ruin ? If niornin- 
finds him there, he must be committed to i>risoir; 
Mac-Morlan or some other jierson will take the 

detected, convicted, and 
Will tell all in revenge!” 

Wl.ile these racking thonghts glided rapidly 
through Glossin s mind, he observed one of tlie 
ights obscured, as by an opaque body jilaced at 
tlie window. What a moment of interest! "He 
has got clear of his irons ; he is working at the 

stanchions or the window,-they are surdy quUe 
decajed they must give w,ay. oh, God^ they 

me stones! The noise cannot fail to wake them 
- urms seize his Dutch awkwardness ! tZ 

the falling bars • he is st ii ‘ 

g >^ais, he IS at the window again, and 
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the light is quite obscured now,— he is getting 
out! — ” 

A heavy sound, as of a body dropped from a 
height among the snow, announced that Hatteraick 
had completed his escape, and shortly after, Glos- 
sin beheld a dark hgure, like a shadow, steal along 
the whitened beach and reach the spot where the 
skiff lay. New cause for fear. “ His single 
strength will be unable to float her,” said Glossin 
to himself; “ I must go to the rascal’s assistance. 
But no, he has got her off, and now, thank God, 
her sail is spreading itself against the moon,— ay, 
he has got the breeze now; would to Heaven it 
Were a tempest, to sink him to the bottom!” 

After this last cordial wish, he continued 
watching the progress of the boat as it stood away 
towards the Point of Warroch, until he could no 
longer distinguish the dusky sail from the gloomy 
waves over which it glided. Satisfied then that 
the immediate danger was averted, he retired with 
somewhat more composure to his guilty pillow. 



CIIAITER XXXIV. 


Why dost Dot comfort me, and help me out 
From this uuhallowed and blood stained hole ? 

7 ilus Andruniius 


On the next morning, great was the alarm and con¬ 
fusion of the otlicers when they discovered the 
escape of their prisoner. Rlac-tlulVog appeared 
before Glossin with a head perturbed with brandy 
and fear, and incurred a most severe reprimand for 
neglect of duty. Ihe resentment of tlie justice 
appeared only to be suspended by his anxiety to 
recover possession of the prisoner; and the thief- 
Ukers, glad to escape from his awful and incensed 
presence, were sent off in every direction (except 
the right one) to recover their prisoner, if possible. 
Olossin particularly recommended a careful search 
at the Kaim of Derncleugh, which was occasion¬ 
ally occupied under night by vagrants of different 
descriptions. Having thus dispersed liis myrmi¬ 
dons in various directions, he himself hastened bv 
devious paths through the Wood of Warroch. to 
bin appointed interview with Hatteraick, from 

last mght s conference admitted, the circumstances 

attending the return of tlie heir of Ellangowan 
to his native country. ^^“fcowan 

dolles S'^oi^the pLkl'°Sossin f 
yroach the place of appo’mtment iuT^mannei 
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which should leave no distinct track of his course. 
“ Would to Heaven it would snow,” he said, look¬ 
ing upward, “and hide these foot-prints! Should 
one of the ofhcers light upon them, he would run 
the scent up like a blood-hound, and surprise us. 
1 must get down upon the sea-beach, and contrive 
to creep along beneath the rocks. ” 

And accordingly, he descended from the cliffs 
with some difliculty, and scrambled along between 
tlie rocks and the advancing tide, — now looking 
up to see if his motions were watched from the 
rocks above him; now casting a jealous glance to 
mark if any boat appeared upon the sea, from 
which his course might be discovered. 

But even the feelings of selfish apprehension 
were for a time superseded as Glossin passed tlie 
spot where Kennedy's body had been found. It 
was marked by the fragment of rock wliich had 
been precipitated from the cliff above, either with 
tlie body or after it. Tiie mass was now encrusted 
with small shell-fish, and tasselled with tangle 
and sea-weed; but still its shape and substance 
were different from tliose of the other rocks whicli 
lay scattered around. His voluntary walks, it will 
readily be believed, had never led to this spot; so 
that finding himself now there for the first time 
after the terrible catastrophe, the scene at once re¬ 
curred to his mind,with all its acccmpaniments of 
horror. He remembered how, like a guilty thing, 
gliding from the neighbouring jilace of conceal¬ 
ment, he had mingled with eagerness, yet with 
caution, among the terrified group who surrounded 
the corpse, dreading lest any one shouhl ask from 
whence he came. He remembered, too, with what 
conscious fear he had avoided gazing upon that 
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ghastly spectacle. The wild scream of his patron, 
“ My bairn, my bairn ! ” again rang in his ears. 
“Good God!” he exclaimed; “and is all I have 
gained worth tlie agony of tliat moment, and the 
thousand anxious fears and liorrors which liave 
since eml)ittered my life? Gli, how I wisli that I 
lay where that wretched man lies, and that he 
stood here in life and liealthl Hut these regrets 
are all too late. ” 


Stilling, therefore, his feelings, he crept forwavd 
to the cave, which was so near the spot wliere the 
body was found that the smugglers might have 
heard from their hiding-place the various conjec- 
tiu-es of the l)ystanders concerning the fate of their 
victim. But nothing could be more com))letely 
concealed than the entrance to their asylum. Tlie 
opening, not larger tlian that of a fox-earth, lay in 
the face of the clill' directly behind a large black 
rock, or ratlier upright stone, which served at once 
to conceal it from strangers, and as a mark to point 
one its Situation to those who iised it as a place of 
retreat. The space between the stone and the clilf 
was exceedingly narrow; and being heaped with 
sand and other rubbish, tlie most minute search 
would not have discovered the mouth of the cavern 
without removing those substances which the tide 
had drifted before it. For tlie purpose of further con¬ 
cealment, It was usual with the contraband traders 
who frequented this liaunt. after they had entered 
to stuff the mouth with withered sea-weed, loosed 
piled together as if earned there by the waves 

forgotten this precaution.' 

Glossin, though a bold and hardy man felthi<j 

heart throb and his knees knock together when he 
prepared to enter this den of secret ini^u; t 
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order to hold conference with a felon whom he 
justly accounted one of the most desperate and de¬ 
praved of men. “ But he has no interest to injure 
me,” was his consolatory reflection. He examined 
his pocket-pistols, however, before removing the 
Aveeds and entering the cavern, which he did upon 
hands and knees. The passage, which at fir.st was 
low and narrow, just admitting entrance to a man 
in a creeping posture, expanded after a few yards 
into a high arched vault of considerable width. 
The bottom, ascending gradually, was covered with 
the purest sand. Ere Glossin had got upon his 
feet, the hoarse yet suppressed voice of Hatteraick 
groAvled through the recesses of the cave. 

“ Hagel and donner! be’st du ? ” 

“ Are you in the dark ? ” 

“Dark? Der deyvil! ay,” said Dirk Hat¬ 
teraick ; “ where should I have a glim ? ” 

“ I have brought light; ” and Glossin accord- 
ingly produced a tinder-box and lighted a small 
lantern. 

‘‘Y'ou must kindle some fire too; for hold mich 
der deyvil, Ich bin ganz gcfrorne !" 

“ It is a cold place, to be sure,” said Glossin, 
gathering together some decayed staves of barrels 
and pieces of wood, which had perhaps lain in the 
cavern since Hatteraick was there last. 

“Cold? Snow-wasser and hagel! It’s perdi¬ 
tion; I could only keep myself alive by rambling 
up and doAvn this d—d vault, and thinking about 
the merry rouses we have had in it. ” 

The flame then began to blaze brightly, and 
Hatteraick hung his bronzed visage and expanded 
his hard and sinew'y hands over it, with an avidity 
resembling that of a famished wretch to whom food 
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is exposed. The light showed his savage and stern 
features, and the smoke, which in his agony of 
cold he seemed to endure almost to suffocation, 
after circling round his head rose to tlie dim and 
rugged roof of the cave, through which it escaped 
by some secret rents or clefts in the rock, — the 
same, doubtless, that atl'orded air to the cavern 
when the tide was in, at which time the aperture 
to the sea was filled with water. 

“ And now I have brouglit you some breakfast,” 

said Glossin, producing some cold meat and a flask 

of spirits. The latter Hatteraick eagerly seized 

upon, and applied to his mouth; and after a hearty 

drauglit, he exclaimed with great rapture, “ Dafi 

schmeckt ,— That is good; that warms the liver!** 

Then broke into the fragment of a High-Dutch 
song, 


“ Saufen Bier iind Brante-wein, 
Schnieis.sen alle die Fensteru ein ; 
Ich bin liederlich, 

Du bist liederlich ; 

Sind wir nicht liederlich Leute a?” 


"Well said, my hearty captain ! ” cried Glossin 
endeavouring to catch the tone of revelry,— 

“ Gin by iiailfiils, wine in rivers, 

Dash the windo\v*gln.*4.s to shivers ! 

For three wild lads were we, brave boys. 

And three wild lads were we • 

Thou on the land, and I on the sand, 

And Jack on the gallows-tree! 


nowV' A' T ! Why, you 're alive again 

now! An^d now let us talk about our business® 

roitrbusiness, if you please,” said Hatteraick- 
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“ hagel and donner! mine was done when I got 
out of the bilboes. ” 

“ Have patience, my good friend; T '11 convince 
you our interests are just the same.” 

Hatteraick gave a short, dry cough, and Glossin, 
after a pause, proceeded. 

“ How came you to let the boy escape ? ” 

“ A\ hy, fluch and blitzeii! lie was no charge of 
mine. Lieutenant Brown gave him to liis cousin 
that’s in the Middleburgh liouse of Vanbeest 
Vanbruggen, and told him some goose’s gazette 
about his being taken in a skirmish with the land- 
sharks,— lie gave him for a foot-boy. Me let him 
escape! tlie bastard kinchin should have walked 
the plank ere I troubled myself about him. ” 

“ AVell, and was he bred a foot-boy, then ? ” 

"Neill, nein; the kinchin got about the old 
man’s heart, and he gave him his own name, and 
bred him up in the office, and then sent him 
to India. I believe he would have packed liini 
back here, but his nephew told Iiim it would do 
up the free trade for many a day if the youngster 
got back to Scotland. ” 

" Do you think the younker knows much of his 
own origin now ? ” 

" Deyvil! ” replied Hatteraick; "how should T 
tell what he knows now ? But he remembered 
something of it long. "When he was but ten years 
old, he persuaded another Satan’s limb of an Eng- 
lisli bastard like himself to steal my lugger’s khan 
— boat — what do you call it? — to return to his 
country, as he called it, fire him! Before we could 
overtake them, they had the skiff out cf channel 
as far as the Deurloo,— the boat might have been 

lost. ” 
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“ I wish to Heaven she had,— with him in lier ! ” 
ejaculated G'lossin. 

“ Wiy, I was so angry myself, that, sappcrment! 
I did give him a tip over the side. But, split him I 
the comical little devil swam like a duck ; so 1 
made him swim astern for a mile to teach him 
manners, and then took him in when he was sink¬ 
ing. By the knocking Xicliolasl he’ll plague 
you, now he’s come over the herring-pond ! Wlien 
he was so high, he had the spirit of thunder and 
lightning. ” * 

“ How did he get back from India ? " 

“ Why, liow should I know ? The house there 
was done up, and that gave us a shake at Middle- 
burgh, I think; so they sent me again to see what 
could be done among my old acquaintances here, 
— for we held old stories were done away and for¬ 
gotten. So I had got a pretty trade on foot within 
the last two trips; but that stupid houndsfoot 
schelm, Brown, has knocked it on the head again, 

I suppose, with getting himself shot by'" the 
colonel-man. ” 

“ "WHiy were not you w'ith them ? ” 

“ Wliy, you see, sapperment ! I fear nothing_ 

but it was too far within land, and I might have 
been scented. ” 

“ True. But to return to this youimster_” 

) "^yi donner and blitzen! lie *5 your affair ” 
said the captain. 

“ How do you really know that he is in this 
country ? ” 

" Why, Gabriel saw him up among the hills. ” 

“ Gabriel! who is he ? ” 

“ A fellow from the gypsies that, about eighteen 
years since, was pressed on board that d—d fellow 
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Pritchard’s sloop-of-war. It was he came off and 
gave us warning that the 'Shark’ was coming 
round upon us the day Kennedy was done; and he 
told us how Kennedy had given the information. 
The gypsies and Kennedy had some quarrel be¬ 
sides. This Gab went to the East Indies in the 
same ship with your younker, and, sapjKrmenr! 
knew him well, though the other did not remem¬ 
ber him. Gab kept out of liis eye tliough, as he 
had served the States against England, and was a 
deserter to boot; and he sent us word directly, 
that we might know of his being here,— though it 
does not concern us a rope’s end. ” 

“ So, then, really, and in sober earnest, he is 
actually in this country, Hatteraick, between 
friend and friend?” asked Glossin, seriously. 

“ Wetter and donuer, yaw! What do you take 
me for ? ” 

“For a blood-thirsty, fearless miscreant!” 
thought Glossin, internally; but said aloud, “ And 
which of your people was it that shot young 
Hazlewood ? ” 

“ Sturm-wetter! ” said the captain, “do ye 
think we were mad? None of man. Gotti 
the country was too hot for the trade already, 
with that d—d frolic of Brown’s, attacking what 
you call Wood bourne House. ” 

“ Why, I am told, ” said Glossin, “ it was Brown 
who shot Hazlewood ? ” 

“ Not our lieutenant, I promise you; for he Avas 
laid six feet deep at Derncleugh the day before the 
thing happened. Tausend deyvils, man! do ye 
think that he could rise out of the earth to shoot 
another man ? ” 

A light here began to break upon Glossin s 
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confusion of ideas. “ Did you not say that the 
ynunker, as you call him, goes by the name of 
Brown ? ” 

“ Of Brown ? Yaw, Vanbeest Brown; old 
Vanbeest Brown, of our Vanbeest & Vanbruggen, 
gave him his own name, he did. ” 

“Then,” said Glossin, rubbing his hands, “it 
is he, by Heaven, who has committed tliis crime! ” 
“And whao have we to do with that?” de¬ 
manded Hatteraick. 

Glossin paused, and fertile in expedients, hastily 
ran over his project in his own mind, and then 
drew near the smuggler with a confidential air. 

“ You know, my dear Hatteraick, it is our prin¬ 
cipal business to get rid of this young man ? ” 

“ Umh ! ” answered Dirk Hatteraick. 

“ Not,” continued Glossin,— “ not that I would 
wish any personal liarm to him, if — if — if we can 
do without. Now, he is liable to be seized upon 
by justice, both as bearing the same name witli 
your lieutenant who was engaged in that affair at 
Woodbourne, and for firing at young Hazlewood 
with intent to kill or wound. ” 

“ -A.y» ” said Dirk Hatteraick ; “ but what good 

will that do you? He T1 be loose again as soon as 
he shows himself to carry other colours. ” 

“ True, my dear Dirk; well noticed, my friend 
Hatteraick! But there is ground enough for a 
temporary imprisonment till he fetch his proofs 
from England or elsewhere, my good friend. 1 
understand the law. Captain Hatteraick, and I ’ll 
take it upon me, simple Gilbert Glossin of Ellan- 

gowan, justice of peace for the county of_ to 

refuse his bail, if he should offer the best in the 
country, until he is brought up for a second ex- 
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amination. Now where d’ye think I’ll incar- 
cerate him?” 

“ Hagel and wetter! what do I care ? ” 

" Stay, my friend, you do care a great deal. Do 
you know your goods that were seized and carried 
to Woodhourne are now lying in the Custom¬ 
house at Portanferry? [a small fishing-town.] 
Now I will commit this younker—” 

“ When you have cauglit him? ” 

“Ay, ay, when I have cauglit him, —-I shall 
not be long about that,—-I will commit him to the 
Workhouse, or Bridewell, which, you know, is 
beside the Custom-house. ” 

“ Yaw, the Rasp-house; I know it very well. ” 

“ I will take care that the red-coats are dis¬ 
persed through the country; you land at niglit 
with the crew of your lugger, receive your own 
goods, and carry tlie younker Brown with you 
back to Flushing. Won’t that do?” 

“ Ay, carry him to Flushing,” said ths captain, 

“ or — to America ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, my friend. ” 

“ Or — to Jericho ? ” 

“ Psha! Wlierever you have a mind. ” 

“ Ay, or — pitch liim overboard ? ” 

“ Nav, I advise no violence. ” 

“Neill, iiein—you leave that to me. Sturm- 
wetter! I know you of old. But liark ye, what 
am I, Dirk Hatteraick, to be tlie better of 
this?” 

“ Why, is it not your interest as well as mine ? ” 
said Glossin; “ besides, I set you free this 

morning. ” 

“ Vbji set me free! Donner and deyvil! I set 
myself free. Besides, it was all in the way of 
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your profession, and liappened a long time ago, lia, 
ha, ha! ” 

“ Psha, psha! don’t let us jest. I am not 
against making a handsome compliment, but it's 
your affair as well as mine. ” 

“ What do you talk of my affair? Is it not you 
that keep the younker’s wliole estate from him? 
Dirk Hatteraick never touched a stiver of his 
rents. ” 

“Hush, hush! I tell you it shall he a joint 
business. ” 

“ Why, will ye give me half the kilt?” 

“ What, half the estate ? D’ ye mean we should 
set up house together at Ellangowan, and take the 
barony, ridge about ? ” 

“ Sturm-wetter, no! But you might give me 
half the value, — half the gelt. Live with you? 
Nein; I would have a lust-liaus of mine own on 
the Middleburgh dvke, and a blumen-garten like a 
burgomaster’s. ” 

“ Ay, and a wooden lion at the door, and a 
painted sentinel in the garden, with a pipe in his 
mouth! But hark ye, Hatteraick,— what will all 
the tulips and llower-gardens and pleasure-houses 
in the Netherlands do for you, if you are haimed 
here in Scotland ? ” ^ 


Hatteraick’s countenance fell, 
hanged ? ” 


“ Der 


deyvil! 


'■ Ay, hanged. Meinheer Captain. The devil can 
scarce save Dirk Hatteraick from being hanged for 
a murderer and kidnapper, if the younker of Ellan- 
pwan should settle in this country, and if the val¬ 
iant captain chances to be caught here re-establfsh- 
ing his fair trade! And I won’t say but, as peace 
xs now so much talked of, their High Mightinesses 
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may not hand him over to oblige their new allies, 
even if he remained in faderland. ” 

“ Poz hagel blitzen and donner! I — I doubt 
you say true. ” 

“Not,” said Glossin, perceiving he had made 
the desired impression, “ not that I am against 
being civil;” and he slid into Hatteraick’s pas¬ 
sive hand a bank-note of some value. 

“Is this all?” said the smuggler; “you had 
the price of half a cargo for winking at our job, 
and made us do your business too. ” 

“ But, my good friend, you forget, — in this case 
you will recover all your own goods. ” 

“Ay, at the risk of all our own necks,— we 
could do that without you. ” 

“I doubt that, Captain Hatteraick, ” said 
Glossin, dryly; “because you w'ould probably find 
a dozen red-coats at the Custom-house, whom it 
must be my business, if we agree about this 
matter, to have removed. Come, come, I will 
be as liberal as I can; but you should have a 
conscience. ” 

“ Now strafe mich der deyfel! this provokes me 
more than all the rest! You rob and you murder, 
and you want me to rob and murder, and play the 
tilver-cooper, or kidnapper, as you call it, a dozen 
times over, and then, hagel and wind-sturm! you 
speak to me of conscience! Can you think of no 
fairer way of getting rid of tliis unlucky lad? 

“ No, mein heer; but as I commit him to your 

cliarge — ” 

“To my charge,— to the charge of steel and 
gunpowder! And — well, if it must be, it must, 
but you have a tolerably good guess what's like to 
come of it. ” 
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“ Oh, my dear friend, I trust no degree of sever¬ 
ity will be necessary,” replied Glossin. 

“Severity!” said the fellow, with a kind of 
groan. “ I wish you had had my dreams when I 
first came to this dog-liole and tried to sleep 
among the dry sea-weed. First, there was that 
d—d fellow there, with his broken back, sprawl¬ 
ing as he did when I hurled the rock over a-top on 
him, — ha, ha, you would have sworn he was lying 
on the door where you stand, wriggling like a 
crushed frog; and then — ” 

“Nay, my friend,” said Glossin, interrupting 
him, “what signifies going over this nonsense? 
If you are turned chicken-hearted, why the game’s 
up, that’s all,— the game’s up with us both.” 

“Chicken-hearted? No. I have not lived so 
long upon the account to start at last, neither for 
devil nor Dutchman. ” 

“ Well, then, take another schnaps,— the cold’s 
at your heart still. And now tell me, are any of 
your old crew with you ? ” 

“ Nein, all dead, shot, hanged, drowned, and 

damned; Brown was the last.— all dead but 

Gypsy Gab, and he would go off the country for 

a spill of money. Or he ’ll be quiet for his own 

sake, or old Meg, his aunt, will keep him quiet 
for hers. ” 

“ Wliich Meg ? ” 

“ Meg Merrilies. the old devil’s limb of a aynsv 
witch. ” ojt j 

“ Is she still alive ? ” 

“ Yaw. ” 

“ And in this country ? ” 

“And m this country. She was at the Kaim 
of Derncleugh, at Vanbeest Brown’s last wake, as 
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they call it, the other night, with two of my peo¬ 
ple and some of her own blasted gypsies. ” 

“ That’s another breaker a-head. Captain ! Will 
she not squeak, think ye ? ” 

“ Not slie — she won’t start — she swore by the 
salmon,^ (26) if we did the kinchin no harm, she 
would never tell how the gauger got it. Why, 
man, thougli I gave her a wipe with my hanger 
in the lieat of the matter, and cut her arm, and 
though she was so long after in trouble about it 
up at your borough-town there, der deyvil! old 
Meg was as true as steel. ” 

“ Why, that’s true, as you say, ” replied Glos- 
sin; “and yet if she could be carried over to 
Zealand, or Hamburg, or — or — anywhere else, 
you know, it were as well. ” 

Hatteraick jumped upright upon iiis feet, and 
looked at Glossin from head to lieel. “ I don’t 
see the goat’s foot,” he said, “ and yet he must be 
tlie very deyvil! But Meg Merrilies is closer yet 
with the Kobold than you are,— ay, and I had 
never such weather as after having drawn her 
blood. Nein, nein, I 11 meddle with her no more; 
she’s a witch of the bend,— a real deyvil’s kind; 
but that’s her allair. Donner and wetter! I’ll 
neither make nor meddle,— that’s her work. But 
for the rest,— why, if I thought the trade would 
not sufier, I would soon rid you of the younker, if 
you send me word when he’s under embargo. ” 

In brief and under tones the two worthy asso¬ 
ciates concerted their enterprise, and agreed at 
which of his haunts Hatteraick should be heard of. 
The stay of his lugger on the coast was not dilHcult, 
as there were no king’s vessels there at the time. 

1 The great auil mviolable oath of the strolling tribes. 
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You are one of those tliat will not serve God 5f the devil bids 
you. Because we come to do you service, you think wo aro 
rufBaus. Ol/iello. 

When Glossiii returned home, he found, among 
other letters and papers sent to him, one of con¬ 
siderable importance. It was signed by Mr. Pro¬ 
tocol, an attorney in Edinburgh, and, addressing 
him as the agent for Godfrey Bertram, Esq., late of 
Ellangowan, and his representatives, acquainteil 
him with the sudden deatli of Mrs. Margaret Ber¬ 
tram of Singleside, requesting him to inform his 
clients tliereof, in case they should judge it pro^wr 
to have any person present for their interest at open¬ 
ing the repositories of the deceased. Mr. Glossin 
perceived at once that the letter-writer was unac¬ 
quainted with the breach which had taken place be¬ 
tween him and his late patron. The estate of the 
deceased lady should by rights, as he well knew, 
descend to Lucy Bertram; but it was a thousand 
to one that the caprice of the old lady might have 
altered its destination. After running over con¬ 
tingencies and probabilities in his fertile mind, to 
ascertain what sort of personal advantage might 
accrue to him from this incident, he could not 
perceive any mode of availing himself of it except 
in so far as it might go to assist his plan of recov¬ 
ering, or rather creating, a character, the want of 
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which he had already experienced, and was likely 
to feel yet more deeply. “ I must place myself, ” 
he thought, “ on strong ground, that, if anything 
goes wrong with Dirk Hatteraick’s project, I may 
have prepossessions in my favour at least. ” Be¬ 
sides, to do Glossiu justice, bad as he was, he 
might feel some desire to compensate to Miss 
Bertram in a small degree, and in a case in which 
his own interest did not interfere with hers, the 
infinite mischief which he had occasioned to her 
family. He therefore resolved early the next 
morning to ride over to Woodbourne. 

It was not without hesitation that he took this 
step, liaving the natural reluctance to face Colonel 
Mannering wliich fraud and villany have to en¬ 
counter honour and probity. But he had great 
confidence in his own savoirfaire. His talents 
were naturally acute, and by no means confined to 
the line of his profession. He had at different 
times resided a good deal in England, and his 
address was free both from country rusticity 
and professional pedantry; so that he had con¬ 
siderable powers both of address and persuasion, 
joined to an unshaken effrontery which he af¬ 
fected to disguise under plainness of manner. 
Conddenf, therefore, in himself, he appeared at 
Woodbourne about ten in the morning, and was 
admitted as a gentleman come to wait upon Miss 

Bertram. 

He did not announce himself until he was at 
the door of tlie breakfast-parlour, when the ser¬ 
vant, by his desire, said aloud: “ Mr. Glossin, to 
wait upon Miss Bertram. ” Lucy, remembering 
the last scene of her father’s existence, turned as 
pale as death, and had wellnigh fallen from her 
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chair. Julia Maiineriiig flew to her assistance, 
and they left the room together. There remained 
Colonel Mannering, Charles Hazlewood, with liis 
arm in a sling, and the Dominie, wliose gaunt 
visage and wall-eyes assumed a most hostile aspect 
on recognizing Ulossin. 

That lionestgentleman, though somewhat abashed 
by the etVect of his first introduction, advanced 
with contidence, and hoped lie did not intrude 
upon tlie ladies. Colonel Mannering, in a very 
upriglit and stately manner, observed that he did 
not know to what he was to impute the honour of 
a visit from Mr. (ilossin. 

“Hem! hem! I took the liberty to wait upon 
Miss Bertram, Colonel Mannering, on account of a 
matter of business. ” 

“ If it can be communicated to.Mr. Alac-Morlan, 
her agent, sir, I believe it will be more agreeable 
to Miss Bertram. ” 

“ I beg pardon, Colonel Mannering,” said Glos- 
sin, making a wretched attempt at an easy de¬ 
meanour; “you are a man of the world,— there 
are some cases in which it is most prudent for all 
parties to treat with principals. ” 

“Then,” replied Mannering, with a repulsive 
air, “ if Mr. Glossin will take the trouble to state 
his object in a letter, I will answer that Miss 
Bertram pays proper attention to it. ” 

“Certainly,” stammered Glossin; “but there 
are cases in which a viva voce conference— Hem! 
I perceive I know — Colonel Alannering has 
adopted some prejudices which may make my visit 
appear intrusive; but I submit to his good sense 
whether he ought to exclude me from a hearing 
wichout knowing the purpose of my visit, or of 
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how much consequence it may be to the young 
lady whom he honours with his protection. ” 

“ Certainly, sir, I have not the least intention 
to do so,” replied the colonel. “I will learn 
Miss Bertram’s pleasure on the subject, and ac¬ 
quaint Mr. Glossin, if he can spare time to wait 
for her answer. ” So saying, he left the room. 

Glossin had still remained standing in the midst 
of the apartment. Colonel Mannering had made 
not the slightest motion to invite him to sit, and 
indeed had remained standing himself during their 
short interview. When he left the room, however, 
Glossin seized upon a chair, and threw himself 
into it with an air between embarrassment and 
effrontery. He felt the silence of liis companions 
disconcerting and oppressive, and resolved to in¬ 
terrupt it. 

“ A fine day, Mr. Sampson. ” 

The Dominie answered with something between 
an acquiescent grunt and an indignant groan. 

“ You nev'er come down to see your old acquain¬ 
tance on the Ellangowan i)ro])erty, Mr. Sampson. 
You would find most of the old stagers still sta¬ 
tionary there. I have too much respect for the 
late family to disturb old residenters, even under 
pretence of improvement. Besides, it’s not my 
^vay, —I don’t like it; I believe, Mr. Sampson, 
Scripture particularly condemns those who oppress 
the poor and remove landmarks. 

“ Or who devour the substance of orphans, ” 
subjoined the Dominie. “Anathema. Marana- 
tha!” So saying, he rose, shouldered the folio 
which he had been perusing, faced to the right 
about, and marched out of the room with the 
strides of a grenadier. 
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Mr. Glossin, no wav disconcerted, or at least 
feeling it necessary not to ai)pear so, turned to 
young Hazlewood, wlio was ai)parently busy with 
the newspaper. “Any news, sir?” Hazlewood 
raised his eyes, looked at him, and pushed the 
paper towards liim, as if to a stranger in a coflee- 
house, then rose, and was about to leave the room. 
“ I beg pardon, Mr. Hazlewood, Imt 1 can’t help 
wishing you joy of getting so easily over that in¬ 
fernal accident.” This was answered by a sort of 
inclination of the head, as slight and stitVas could 
well be imagined. Yet it encouraged our inan-of- 
law to proceed. “ I can promise you, Mr. Hazle¬ 
wood, few people have taken the interest in that 
matter which 1 have done, both for the sake of the 


country, and on account of my particular respect 
for your family, which has so high a stake in it, 

— indeed, so very high a stake that, as Mr. Feath- 
erhead is turning old now, and as there’s a talk, 
since his last stroke, of his taking the Chiltern 
Hundreds, it might be worth your while to look 
about you. I speak as a friend, Mr. Hazlewood, 
and as one wlio understands the roll; and if in 
going over it together—” 

“ I beg pardon, sir, but I have no views in 
which your assistance could be useful. ” 

“Oh, very well, — perhaps you are right; it’s 
quite time enough, and I love to see a youim 
gentleman cautious. But 1 was talking of your 
wound: I think I liave got a clew to that business, 

— 1 think I have; and if I don’t bring the fellow 
to condign punishment—” 


“I beg your pardon, sir, once more; but your 
zeal outruns my wishes. I have every reason to 
think the wound was accidental,— certainly it. was 
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not premeditated. Against ingratitude and pre¬ 
meditated treachery, should you find any one 
guilty of them, my resentment will be as warm 
as your own.” This was Hazlewood’s answer. 

“ Another rebuff, ” thought Glossin; “ I must 
try him upon the other tack. — Right, sir,— ver^ 
nobly said! I would have no more mercy on an 
ungrateful man than I would on a woodcock. 
And now we talk of sport [this was a sort of di¬ 
verting of the conversation which Glossin had 
learned from his former patron], I see you often 
carry a gun, and I hope you will be soon able to 
take the field again. I observe you confine your¬ 
self always to your own side of the Hazleshaws- 
burn. 1 liope, my dear sir, you will make no 
scruple of following your game to the Ellangowan 
bank; I believe it is rather the best exposure of 
the two for woodcocks, although both are capital. 

As this offer only excited a cold and constrained 
bow, Glossin was obliged to remain silent, and 
was presently afterwards somewhat relieved by the 

entrance of Colonel Mannering. ^ 

“ I have detained you some time, I fear, sir, 
said he, addressing Glossin; “ I wished to prevail 
upon Miss Bertram to see you, as, in my opinion, 
her objections ought to give way to the necessity 
of hearing in her own person what is stated to be 
of importance that she should know. But I find 
that circumstances of recent occurrence, and not 
easily to be forgotten, have rendered her so utterly 
repugnant to a personal interview with Mr. Glossin 
that It would be cruelty to insist upon it: and she 
has deputed me to receive his commands, or pro¬ 
posal, or, in short, whatever he may wish to say 

to her. ” 
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“ Hem, hem! I am sorry, sir,— I am very sorry. 
Colonel Mannering, tliat Miss Bertram should 
suppose — that any prejudice, in short—or idea 
that anything on my part—” 

“Sir,” said the inflexible colonel, “where no 
accusation is made, excuses or explanations are 
unnecessary. Have you any objection to commu¬ 
nicate to me, as Miss Bertram’s temporary guar¬ 
dian, the circumstances which you conceive to 
interest her ? ” 

“ None, Colonel Mannering; she could not 
choose a more respectable friend, or one with 
whom I, in particular, would more anxiously wish 
to communicate frankly.” 

“ Have the goodness to speak to the point, sir, if 
you please. ” 

“ \Vliy, sir, it is not so easy all at once,— but 
Mr. Hazlewood need not leave the room; I mean 
so well to Miss Bertram that I could wish the 
whole world to hear my part of the conference. ” 

“ My friend Mr. Charles Ha7Aewood will not 
probably be anxious, Mr. Glossin, to listen to 
what cannot concern him; and now, when he has 
left us alone, let me pray you to be short and 
explicit in what you have to say. I am a sol¬ 
dier, sir, somewhat impatient of forms and in¬ 
troductions. ” So saying, he drew himself up 
in his chair, and waited for Mr. Glossin's 
communication. 


“ Be pleased to look at that letter,” said Glossin, 
putting Protocol’s epistle into Mannering’s hand, 
as the shortest way of stating his business. 

The colonel read it and returned it, after pencil¬ 
ling the name of the writer in his memorandum- 
book. “ This, sir, does not seem to require much 
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discussion; I will see that Miss Bertram's interei^t 
is attended to. ” 

“ But, sir, but, Colonel Mannering, ” added 
Glossin, “ there is another matter which no one 
can explain but myself. This lady, this Mrs. 
Margaret Bertram, to my certain knowledge made 
a general settlement of her affairs in Miss Lucy 
Bertram’s favour while she lived w'ith my old 
friend Mr. Bertram at Ellangowan. The Dominie 
— that was the name by which my deceased friend 
always called that very respectable man Mr. Samp¬ 
son— he and I witnessed the deed. And she liad 
full power at that time to make such a settlement, 
for she was in fee of the estate of Singleside even 
then, although it was life-rented by an elder sister. 
It was a whimsical settlement of old Singleside’s, 
sir; he pitted the two cats his daughters against 
each otlier, ha, ha, ha! ” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mannering, without tlie slight¬ 
est smile of sympathy, “ but to the purpose. You 
say that this lady had power to settle her estate 
on Miss Bertram, and that she did so?” 

“ Even so. Colonel,” replied Glossin. “ I think 
I i'hould understand the law,—I have followed it 
for many years, and though I have given it up to 
retire upon a handsome competence, I did not 
throw away that knowledge which is pronounced 
better than house and land, and which I take to be 
the knowledge of the law, since, as our common 
rhyme has it, 

’T is most excellent 

To win the land that *s gone and spent. 

No, no, I love the smack of the whip; I have a 
little, a very little, law yet, at the service of my 
friends. ” 
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Glossin ran on in this manner, thinking he had 
made a favourable impression on ^lannering. The 
colonel indeed rejected that tliis might be a most 
important crisis for Miss Bertram’s interest, and 
resolved that his strong inclination to throw Glos¬ 
sin out at window, or at door, should not interfere 
with it. He put a strong curb on his temper, and 
resolved to listen witli patience at least, if with¬ 
out complacency. He therefore let Mr. Glossin 
get to the end of his self-congratulations, and then 
asked him if he knew where the deed was? 

“I know — that is, I think — I believe I can 
recover it. In such cases custodiers have some¬ 
times made a charge. ” 

“ We won’t differ as to that, sir,” said the colo¬ 
nel, taking out his pocket-book. 

“ But, my dear sir, you take me so very short, 

— I said ‘some persons might ’ make such a claim, 

— I mean for payment of the expenses of the deed, 
trouble in the affair, etc. But I, for my own part, 
only wish Miss Bertram and her friends to be 
satisfied that I am acting towards her with honour. 
There’s the paper, sir! It would have been a sat¬ 
isfaction to me to have delivered it into Miss 
Bertram’s own hands, and to have wished her joy 
of the prospects which it opens; but since her 
prejudices on the subject are invincible, it onlv 
remains for me to transmit her my best wishes 
through you, Colonel Mannering, and to express 
that I shall willingly give my testimony in sup¬ 
port of that deed when I shall be called upon. I 

have the honour to wish you a good-morniiifr 
sir. ” ° O' 

This parting speech was so well got up, and had 
po much the tone of conscious integrity unjustly 
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Give me a cup of sack to make mine eyes look red; for I must 
:«pcak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses' vein. 

Henry IV. Part T. 

Mannering, with Sampson for his companion, lost 
no time in his journey to Edinburgh. They trav¬ 
elled in the colonel's post-chariot, who, knowing 
his companion’s habits of abstraction, did not 
choose to lose him out of his own sight, far less to 
trust him on horseback, where, in all probability, 
a knavish stable-boy might, with little address 
have contrived to mount liim with his face to the 
tail. Accordingly, with the aid of his valet, who 
attended on horseback, he contrived to bring Mr. 
Sampson safe to an inn in Edinburgh,'—^for hotels 
in those days there were none,— witliout any other 
accident than arose from his straying twice upon 
the road. On one occasion he was recovered by 
Barnes, who understood liis humour, wlien, after 
engaging in close colloquy with the schoolmaster 
of Moffat respecting a disputed quantity in Horace’s 
Seventh Ode, Book II., the dispute led on to an¬ 
other controversy concerning tlie exact meaning of 
the word “ Malobathro, ” in that lyric effusion. 
His second escapade was made for the purpose of 
visiting the field of Rullion-green, which was dear 
to his Presbyterian predilections. Having got out 
of the carriage for an instant, he saw the sepul¬ 
chral monument of the slain at the disfance of 
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about a mile, and was arrested by Barnes in his 
progress up the Pentland-hills, having on both 
occasions forgot his friend, patron, and fellow- 
traveller as completely as if he had been in the 
East Indies. On being reminded that Colonel 
Mannering was waiting for him, he uttered his 
usual ejaculation of ‘‘Prodigious! — I was oblivi¬ 
ous,” and then strode back to his post. Barnes 
was surprised at his master’s patience on both 
occasions, knowing by experience how little he 
brooked neglect or delay; but the Dominie was in 
every respect a privileged person. Ilis patron and 
he were never for a moment in each other’s way, 
and it seemed obvious that they were formed to be 


companions through life. If Mannering wanted a 
particular book, the Dominie could bring it; if he 
wished to have accounts summed up or checked, 
liis assistance was eciually ready: if he desired to 
recall a particular passage in the classics, he could 
have recourse to the Dominie as to a dictionary; 
and all the while this walking statue was neither 
presuming when noticed, nor sulky when left to 
himself. To a proud, shy, reserved man,— and 
such in many respects was ^Mannering, —this sort 
of living catalogue and animated automaton had 
all the advantages of a literary dumb-waiter. 

As soon as they arrived in Edinburgh and were 
established at the George Inn, near Bristo-port 
then kept by old Cockburn (I love to be particular)’ 
the colonel desired the waiter to procure him a 
pide to Mr. Pleydell’s, the advocate, for whom he 
had a letter o£ introduction from Mr. Mac-AIorlan 
He then commanded Barnes to have an eye to the 
Dommie, and walked forth with a cliairLn w o 
was to usher him to the man of latr ’ 
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The period was near the end of the American 
War. The desire of room, of air, and of decent 
accommodation had not as yet made very much 
progress in the capital of Scotland. Some efforts 
had been made on the south side of the town 
towards building houses “within themselves,” as 
they are emphatically termed; and the New Town 
on the north, since so much extended, was then 
just commenced. But the great bulk of the better 
classes, and particularly those connected with the 
law, still lived in flats or dungeons of the Old 
Town. The manners, also, of some of the vete¬ 
rans of the law had not admitted innovation. One 


or two eminent lawyers still saw their clients in 
taverns, as was the general custom fifty years be¬ 
fore; and although their habits were already con¬ 
sidered as old-fashioned by the younger barristers, 
yet the custom of mixing wine and revelry with 
serious business was still maintained by those 
senior counsellors, who loved the old road, either 
because it was such, or because they had got too 
well used to it to travel any other. Among those 
praisers of the past time who with ostentatious 
obstinacy affected the manners of a former genera¬ 
tion was this same Paulus Pleydell, Esq., other¬ 
wise a good scholar, an excellent lawyer, and a 


worthy man. 

Under the guidance of his trusty attendant, 
Colonel Mannering, after threading a dark lane or 
two, reached the High Street, then clanging with 
the voices of oyster-women and the bells of pie¬ 
men ; for it had, as his guide assured him, just 
“ chappit eight upon the Tron. ” It was long since 
Mannering had been in the street of a crowded 
metropolis, which, with its noise and clamour, its 
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sounds of trade, of revelry, and of license, its 
variety of lights, and the eternally changing bustle 
of its hundred groups, offers, by night especially, 
a spectacle which, though composed of the most 
vulgar materials when they are separately consid¬ 


ered, has, when they are combined, a striking and 
powerful effect on the imagination. The extraor¬ 
dinary height of the houses was marked by lights, 
which, glimmering irregularly along their front, 
ascended so high among the attics that they seemed 
at length to twinkle in the middle sky. This 
cou-p d'ail, which still subsists in a certain degree, 
was then more imposing, owing to the uninter¬ 
rupted range of buildings on each side, which, 
broken only at the space where tlie North Bridge 
joins the main street, formed a superb and uniform 
Place, extending from the front of the Lucken- 
boothrj to the head of the Canongate, and corres¬ 
ponding in breadth and length to the uncommon 
height of the buildings on either side. 

Mannering had not much time to look and to 
admire. His conductor hurried him across tliis 
striking scene, and suddenly dived with him into 
a very steep paved lane. Turning to the right, they 
entered a scale staircase, as it is called, the state 
of which, so far as it could be judged of by one of 
ns senses annoyed Mannering’s delicacy not a 
little. When they had ascended cautiously to a 
considerable height, they heard a heavy rap at 
a door, still two stories above them. The door 
opened, and immediately ensued the sharp and 
worrying bark of a dog, the squalling of a wLan 
the screams of an assaulted cat, and the hoarse voice 

° w-n ^ imperative tone 

^ 111 ye. Mustard ? Will ye ’ Down, sir, down!”’ 
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“ Lord preserve us! ” said the female voice. 

An lie had worried our cat, Mr. Pleydell would 
ne’er hae forgi’en me!” 

“ Aweel, my doo, the cat's no a prin the waur. 
So he’s no in, ye say?” 

“ Na, Mr. Pleydell's ne’er in the house on Sat¬ 
urday at e’en,” answered the female voice. 

“ And the morn's Sabbath too,” said the querist; 
“ I dinna ken what will be done. ” 

By this time Mannering appeared, and found a 
tall, strong countryman, clad in a coat of pepper- 
and-salt-coloured mixture, with huge metal but¬ 
tons, a glazed hat and boots, and a large horse-whip 
beneath his arm, in colloquy with a slipshod damsel 
who had in one hand the lock of the door, and in 
the other a pail of whiting, or “ camstane, ” as it is 
called, mixed with water, — a circumstance which 
indicates Saturday night in Edinburgh. 

“ So Mr. Pleydell is not at home, my good girl ?” 
said Mannering. 

“ Ay, sir, he's at hame, but he’s no in the 
house; he’s aye out on Saturday at e’en. ” 

“ But, my good girl, I am a stranger, and ray 
business express. Will you tell me where I can 
find him ?” 

“His honour,” said tlie chairman, “will be at 
Clerihrgh’s about this time. Hersell could have 
tell’d ye that; but she thought ye wanted to see 
his house. ” 

“ Well, then, show me to this tavern. I sup¬ 
pose he will see me, as I corue on business of some 
consequence ? ” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” said the girl; “ he disna like 
to be disturbed on Saturdays wi’ business,— but 
he’s aye civil to strangers. ” 
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“I’ll gang to the tavern too,” said our friend 
Dininont; “ for I am a stranger also, and on busi¬ 
ness e'en sic like. ” 

“Na, ” said the handmaiden, “an he see tlie 
gentleman, he'll see the simple body too; but, 
Lord’s sake, dinna say it was me sent ye tliere!” 

“ Atweel, I am a simple body, that's true, 
hinny, but I am no come to steal ony o' his skeel 
for naething, ” said the farmer in his honest pride, 
and strutted away downstairs, followed by Manner- 
ing and tlie cadie. Alanneiing could not help 
admiring the determined stride with which tbs 


stranger who preceded them divided the press, 
shouldering from him, by the mere weight and 
impetus of his motion, both drunk and sober pas¬ 
sengers. “He’ll be a Teviotdale tup tat ane, ” 
said the chairman, “ tat’s for keeping ta crown o’ 
ta causeway tat gate; he’ll no gang far, or he ’ll 
get somebody to bell ta cat wi’ him.” 

His shrewd augury, however, was not fultilled. 
Those who recoiled from the colossal weight of 
Dinmont, on looking up at his size and strength 
apparently judged him too heavy metal to be rashly 
encountered, and suHered him to pursue his course 
unchallenged. Lollowing in the wake of this tirst- 
rate, Mannenng proceeded till the farmer made a 
pause, and looking back to the chairman, said 
\ f this will be the close, friend ? ” 

Ay, ay, replied Donald, “ tat'’s ta close ” 

a daTn ^ defended confidently, then turned into 
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and good society should choose such a scene for 
social indulgence. Besides the miserable entrance, 
the house itself seemed paltry and half ruinous. 
The passage in which they stood had a window to 
the close, which admitted a little light during the 
day-time, and a villanous compound of smells at 
all times, but more especially towards evening. 
Corresponding to this window was a borrowed 
light on the other side of the passage, looking into 
the kitchen, which had no direct communication 
with the free air, but received in the day-time, at 
second hand, such straggling and obscure light as 
found its way from the lane through the window 
opposite. At present, the interior of the kitchen 
was visible by its own huge fires, — a sort of Pan¬ 
demonium, where men and women, half undressed, 
were busied in baking, broiling, roasting oysters, 
and preparing devils on the gridiron; the mistress 
of the place, with her shoes slip-shod, and her 
hair straggling like that of Megaera from under a 
round-eared cap, toiling, scolding, receiving orders, 
giving them, and obeying them all at once, seemed 
the presiding enchantress of that gloomy and fiery 
region. 

Loud and repeated bursts of laughter, from 
different quarters of the house, proved that her 
labours were acceptable, and not unrewarded by a 
generous public. With some difficulty a waiter 
was prevailed upon to show Colonel Mannering 
and Dinmont the room where their friend, learned 
in the law, held his hebdomadal carousals. The 
scene which it exhibited, and particularly the atti¬ 
tude of the counsellor himself, the principal figure 
therein, struck his two clients with amazement. 

Mr. Pieydell was a lively, sharp-looking gentle- 
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man, with a professional shrewdness in his eye, 
and, generally speaking, a professional formality in 
his manners. But this, like his three-tailed wig 
and black coat, he could slip off on a Saturday even¬ 
ing when surrounded by a party of jolly companions 
and disposed for what he called his altitudes. On 
the present occasion the revel had lasted since 
four o clock, and at length, under the direction of 


a venerable compotator, who had shared the si)orts 
and festivity of three generations, the frolicsome 
company had begun to practise the ancient and 
now forgotten pastime of “ Higli Jinks.” This 
game was played in several different ways. Most 
frequently the dice were thrown by the company, 
and those upon whom the lot fell were obliged to 
assume and maintain, for a time, a certain ficti¬ 
tious character, or to repeat a certain number of 
fescennine verses in a particular order. If they 
departed from the characters assigned, or if their 
memory proved treacherous in the repetition, they 
incurred forfeits, which were either compounded 
for by swallowing an additional bumper, or by 
paying a small sum towards the reckoning. At 
this sport the jovial company were closely engafred 
when Mannering entered the room ® 

Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have de- 
scribed him. was enthroned, as a monarch, in an 
elbow-chair, placed on the dining-table, his scratch 

slider, his eye leering with an expression betwixt 
fun and the effects of wine, while his court around 


Where is 
Gerunto’s 


Uerunto now, uua wnars become of him? 
drowned because he could not swim, etc. eta; 
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Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of 
thy Scottish children! Dinmont was first in the 
room. He stood aghast a moment, and then ex¬ 
claimed : “ It's him, sure enough. Deil o’ the like 
o’ that ever I saw! ” 

At the sound of “ Mr. Dinmont and Colonel 
Mannering wanting to speak to you, sir,” Pleydell 
turned his head, and blushed a little when he saw 
the very genteel figure of the English stranger. 
He was, however, of the opinion of Falstaff, “ Out, 
ye villains, play out the play!” wisely judging it 
the better way to appear totally unconcerned. 

“ Where be our guards ? ” exclaimed this second 
Justinian. “ See ye not a stranger knight from 
foreign parts arrived at this our court of Holyrood 
— with our bold yeoman Andrew Dinmont, who 
has succeeded to the keeping of our royal flocks 
within the forest of Jedwood, where, thanks to 
our royal care in the administration of justice, they 
feed as safe as if they were witliin the bounds of 
Fife ? Where be our heralds, our pursuivants, our 
Lyon, our Marchmount, our Garrick, and our 
Snowdown ? Let tlie strangers be placed at our 
board, and regaled as beseemeth their quality and 
this our high holiday; to-morrow we will hear 
their tidings. ” 

“ So please you, my liege, to-morrow’s Sunday,” 
said one of tlie company. 

" SiMulay, is it? Then we will give no ofTence 
to the assembly of the kirk, — on Monday shall be 
their audience. ” 

Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain 
whether to advance or retreat, now resolved to 
enter for the moment into the whim of the scene, 
though internally fretting at Mac-Morlan for send- 
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ing him to consult with a crack-brained humourist. 
He therefore advanced with three profound con¬ 
gees, and craved permission to lay his credentials 
at the feet of the Scottish monarcli, in order to be 
perused at his best leisure. Tlie gravity with 
which he accommodated himself to tlie humour of 
the moment, and the deep and humble inclination 
with which he at first declined, and then accepted, 
a seat presented by the master of the ceremonies, 
procured him three rounds of applause. 

“ Deil hae me, if they arena a’ mad thegither:” 
said Dinmont, occupying, with less ceremony, a 
seat at the bottom of the table, “ or else they hae 
taen Yule before it comes, and are gaun a- 
guisarding. ” 

A large glass of claret was offered to Mannering, 
who drank it to the health of the reigning prince. 
“ You are, I presume to guess,” said the monarch, 
that celebrated Sir Miles Mannering so renowned 
in the French wars, and may well pronounce to us 
if the wines of Gascony lose their flavour in our 
more northern realm. ” 


Mannering, agreeably flattered by this allusion 
to the fame of his celebrated ancestor, replied by 
professing himself only a distant relation of the 
jyrenx chevalier, and added that in his opinion the 
wine was superlatively good. 

"It's ower cauld for my stamach,” said Din- 
mont, setting down the glass (empty, however). 

A\e will correct that ciuality,” answered King 
Paulus, the first of the name; “ we have not for- 
gotteu that the moist and humid air of our valley 
of Liddel inclines to stronger potations. Senes- 
chal, let our faithful yeoman have a cup of brandy * 
It will be more germane to the matter. ” ^ ’ 
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“ And now, ” said Mannering, “ since we have 
unwarily intruded upon your Majesty at a moment 
of mirthful retirement, be pleased to say when you 
will indulge a stranger with an audience on those 
affairs of weight which have brought him to your 
northern capital. ” 

The monarch opened Mac-Morlan’s letter, and, 
running it hastily over, exclaimed, with his natu¬ 
ral voice and manner, “ Lucy Bertram of Ellan- 
gowan, poor dear lassie!” 

“A forfeit! a forfeit!” exclaimed a dozen voices, 
“ his Majesty has forgot his kingly character. ” 

“Not a whit! not a whit!” replied the king; 
“ I T1 be judged by this couiteous knight. May 
not a monarch love a maid of low degree ? Is not 
King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid an adjudged 
case in point ? ” 

“Professional! professional! — another forfeit.” 
exclaimed the tumultuary nobility. 

“ Had not our royal predecessors, ” continued the 
monarch, exalting his sovereign voice to drown 
these disaffected clamours, — “had they not their 
Jean Logies, their Bessie Carmichaels, their Oli- 
phants, their Sandilands, and their \Veirs( 27 ).and 
shall it be denied to us even to name a maiden 
whom we delight to honour? Nay, then, sink 
state and perish sovereignty; for, like a second 
Charles V., we will abdicate, and seek in the 
private shades of life those pleasures which are 
denied to a throne.” 

So saying, he flung away his crown and sprung 
from his exalted station, with more agility than 
could have been expected from his age, ordered 
lights and a wash-hand basin and towel, with a 
cup of green tea, into another room, and made a 
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sign to Mannering to accompany him. In less 
than two minutes he waslied his face and hands, 
settled his wig in the glass, and to Mannering’s 
great surprise looked quite a difVerent man from 
the childish Bacchanal he had seen a moment 
before. 

“There are folks,” lie said, “Air. Mannering, 
before whom one should take care how they play 
the fool; because they have either too much mal¬ 
ice. or too little wit, as the poet says. The best 
comidiment I can pay Colonel Alannering is to 
show I am not ashamed to expo.se myself before 
him; and truly I think it is a compliment I have 
not spared to-night on your good-nature. But 
what's that great strong fellow wanting ? ” 

Dinmont, wlio had pushed after Alannering into 
tlie room, began with a scrape with liis foot and a 
scratch of his head in unison. “ I am Dandle 
Dinmont, sir, of the Charlies-hope,—the Liddes- 
dale lad. Ye 11 mind me ? It was for me ye won 
yon grand plea. ” 


What plea, you loggerhead?” said tlie lawyer. 

“D’ye think I can remember all the fools tliat come 
to plague me ? ” 

“ Lord, sir, it was the grand plea about the graz¬ 
ing o’ the Ungtae-head!” said the farmer. 

Well curse thee, never mind; give me the 
menmnal.i and come to me on Alonday at ten ” 
replied the learned counsel. * 


^ But, sir. I haena got ony distinct memorial ” 
No memorial, man ? ” said Pleydell. 

“ Na, sir. nae memorial, ” answered Dandie • “ for 
your honour said before, Mr Plevdell va-ii a 

tt..liM b... „ ,.i„ ./b'SS L'l L"; 

tale by word o’ mouth. ” 

> The Seottieh memorial corresponds to the English brief. 
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“ Beshrew my tongue, that said so!” answered 
the counsellor; “it will cost my ears a dinning. 
Well, say in two words what you've got to say; 
you see the gentleman waits. ” 

“ Ou, sir, if the gentleman likes he may play 
liis ain spring first; it’s a’ ane to Dandie. ” 

“ Now, you looby, ” said the lawyer, “ cannot 
you conceive that your business can be nothing to 
Colonel Manuering, but that he may not choose to 
have these great ears of thine regaled with his 
matters ?” 

“ Aweel, sir, just as you and he like, so ye see 
to my business,” said Dandie, not a whit discon¬ 
certed by the rougliness of this reception. “ We ’re 
at the auld wark o’ tlie marches again, Jock o’ 
Dawston Cleugh and me. Ye see, we march on 
the tap o’ Toutliop-rigg after we pass the Poinora- 
grains; for the Pomoragrains and Slackenspool 
and Bloodylaws, tliey come in there, and they be- 
lang to tlie Peel; but after ye pass Pomoragrains 
at a muckle great saucer-headed cutlugged stane. 
that they ca’ Charlies Chuckie, there Dawston 
Cleugh and Charlies-hope they march. Now, I 
say, the march rins on the tap o’ the liill where 
the wind and water shears; but Jock o’ Dawston 
Cleugh again, he contravenes tliat, and says that it 
bauds down by tlie auld drove-road that gaes awa 
by the Knot o’ tlie Gate ower to Keeldar-ward,— 
and that makes an unco dilTerence?” 

“And what diflerence does it make, friend?” 
said Pleydell. “ How many sheep will it feed ?” 

“ Ou, no mony, ” said Dandie, scratching his 
head, — “ it’s lying high and exposed; it may feed 
a hog, or aiblins twa in a good year. ” 

“ And for this grazing, which may l)e worth 
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about five shillings a-year, you are willing to 
throw away a hundred pound or two?” 

“ Na, sir, it's no for the value of ihe grass,” re¬ 
plied Dininont; “ it’s for justice.” 

" My good friend,” said Pleydell, “justice, like 
charity, should begin at home. Do you justice to 
your wife and family, and think no more about 
the matter. ” 

Dinmont still lingered, twisting his hat in his 
hand. “ It’s no for that, sir, but 1 would like ill 
to be bragged wi’ him,— lie threeps he’ll bring a 
score o’ witnesses and mair; and 1 'm sure there 's 
as mony will swear for me as for him, — folk that 
lived a’ their days upon the Charlies-hope, and 
wadna like to see the land lose its right. ” 

“ Zounds, man, if it be a point of honour,” said 
the lawyer, “why don’t your landlords take it 
up ?” 

“ I dinna ken, sir [scratching his head again] ; 

there’s been nae election-dusts lately, and the 

lairds are unco neighbourly, and Jock and me 

canna get them to yoke tliegither about it a’ that 

we can say. But if ye thought we might keep up 
the rent—” ^ 

“No, no, that will never do,” said Pleydell. 

“ Confound you, why don’t you take good cud^rels 
and settle it?” ® 


“ Odd, sir,” answered the farmer, “ we tried that 
three times already,—tliat’s twice on the land and 
ance atLockerby fair. But 1 dinna ken,—we ’re 
baith gey good at single-stick, and it couldna weel 


“ Then take broadswords and be d—d to von as 
your fathers did before you ” said tbo n " i 
learned in the law. ^ 
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“ Aweel, sir, if ye think it wadna be again the 
law, it’s a’ ane to Dandie. ” 

“Hold, hold!” exclaimed Pleydell, “we shall 
have another Lord Soulis’ mistake ( 28 )._ Pr'ythee, 
man, comprehend me-; I wish you to consider how 
very triHing and foolish a lawsuit you wish to 
engage in. ” 

“ Ay, sir? ” said Dandie, in a disappointed tone. 
“ So ye winna take on wi’ me, I'm doubting? ” 

“ Me? Not I, — go home, go home, take a pint 
and agree. ” Dandie looked but half contented, 
and still remained stationary. “ Anything more, 
niy friend ?" 

“ Only, sir, about the succession of this leddy 
that's dead, auld Miss Margaret Bertram o’ 
Singleside. ” 

“ Ay, what about her ? ” said the counsellor, 
rather surprised. 

“ On, we have nae connection at a’ wi' the Ber¬ 
trams, ” said Dandie,—“ they were grand folk by 
the like o' us. But -Tean Liltup, that was auld 
Singleside’s housekeeper and the mother of these 
twa young ladies that are gane, — the last o’ tliera’s 
dead at a ripe age, I trow, —-Jean Liltup came out 
o’ Liddel water, and she was as near our connec¬ 
tion as second cousin to my mother’s half-sister. 
She drew up wi' Singleside, nae doubt, when she 
was his housekeeper, and it was a sair vex and 
grief to a’ her kith and kin. But he acknowl¬ 
edged a marriage and satisfied the kirk; and now 
I wad ken frae you if we hae not some claim by 
law ? ” 

“ Not the shadow of a claim. ” 

“ Aweel, we 're nae puirer, ” said Dandie; “ but 
she may hae thought on us if she was minded 
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make a testament. Weel, sir, I've said my say; 
I’se e’en wish you good-night, and—” putting 
his hand in his pocket. 

“ No, no, my friend; I never take fees on Satur¬ 
day nights, or without a memorial. Away with 
you, Dandie. ” And Dandie made his reverence, 
and departed accordingly. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


But this poor farce has neither truth nor art 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart. 

Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 

With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene, 

Presents no objects tender or profound, 

But spreads its cold uumeaning gloom around. 

Parish Register. 

“ Your Majesty,” said Mannering, laughing, “ has 
solemnized your abdication by an act of mercy and 
charity. That fellow will scarce think of going 
to law. ” 

“ Oh, you are quite wrong, ” said the experienced 
lawyer. “ The only diftereuce is, I have lost my 
client and my fee. He ’ll never rest till he finds 
somebody to encourage him to commit the folly he 
has predetermined. No, no; I have only shown 
you another weakness of my character,— I always 
speak truth of a Saturday night. ” 

“ And sometimes through the week, I should 
think,” said Mannering, continuing the same 
tone. 

“ Why, yes, as far as my vocation will permit. 

I am, as Hamlet says, indifferent honest when 
my clients and their solicitors do not make me the 
medium of conveying tlieir double-distilled lies to 
the bench. But oportet vivere ! it is a sad thing. 
And now to our business. I am glad my old 
friend Mac-Morlan has sent you to me; he is an 
active, honest, and intelligent man, long sheriff- 
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substitute of the county of-under me, and 

still holds the office. He knows I have a rej'ard 
for that unfortunate family of Kllangowan,and for 
poor Lucy. I have not seen her since she was 
tw'elve years old, and she was then a sweet pretty 
girl, under the management of a very silly father. 
But my interest in her is of an early date. I was 
called upon, Mr. Mannering, being then sheriff of 
that county, to investigate the particulars of a 
murder which had been committed near Kllan- 


gowan the day on wliich this poor child was born, 
and which, by a strange combination that I was 
unhappily not able to trace, involved the death or 
abstraction of her only brother, a boy of about five 
years old. No, Colonel, I shall never forget the 
misery of the house of Kllangowau that morning, 
— the father half-distracted; the mother dead in 
premature travail; the helpless infant, with scarce 


any one to attend it, coming wawling and crying 
into this miserable world at such a moment of 
unutterable misery. We lawyers are not of iron, 
sir, or of brass, any more than you soldiers are of 
steel. We are conversant witli the crimes and 
distresses of civil society, as you are with those 
that occur in a state of war; and to do our duty in 
either case a little apathy is perhaps necessary. 
But the devil take a soldier whose heart can be as 
hard as his sword, and his dam catch the lawyer 
who bronzes his bosom instead of his forehead' 
But come, I am losing my Saturday at e’en Will 
you have the kindness to trust me with these pa¬ 
pers which relate to Miss Bertram's husineL* 
And stay, to-morrow you 'll take a bachelor’s din- 

precisely,—and come an hour sooner. The old 
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lady is to be buried on Monday; it is the orphan’s 
cause, and we ’ll borrow an hour from the Sunday 
to talk over this business, — although, I fear, 
nothing can be done if she has altered her settle¬ 
ment; unless perhaps it occurs within the sixty 
days, and then if Miss Bertram can show that she 
possesses the character of heir-at-law, why— 

“ But hark! my lieges are impatient of their in¬ 
terregnum. I do not invite you to rejoin us. 
Colonel; it would be a trespass on your complai¬ 
sance, unless you had begun the day with us, and 
gradually glided on from wisdom to mirth, and 
from mirth to — to — to — extravagance. Good¬ 
night Harry, go home with Mr. Mannering to 
his lodging. Colonel, I expect you at a little past 
two to-morrow. ” 

The colonel returned to his inn, equally sur¬ 
prised at the childish frolics in which he had 
found his learned counsellor engaged, at the can¬ 
dour and sound sense which he had in a moment 
summoned up to meet the exigencies of his profes¬ 
sion, and at the tone of feeling which he displayed 
when he spoke of the friendless orphan. 

In the morning, while the colonel and his most 
quiet and silent of all retainers, Dominie Sampson, 
were finishing the breakfast which Barnes had 
made and poured out, after the Dominie had 
scalded himself in the attempt, Mr. Pleydell was 
suddenly ushered in. A nicely dressed bob-wig, 
upon every hair of which a zealous and careful 
barber had bestowed its proper allowance of pow¬ 
der: a well-brushed black suit, with very clean 
shoes and gold buckles and stock-buckle; a manner 
rather reserved and formal than intrusive, but, 
withal, showing only the formality of manner, y 
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no means that of awkwardness ; a countenance, tlie 
expressive and somewhat comic features of which 
were in complete repose,— all showed a being 
perfectly different from the choice spirit of the 
evening before. 


A glance of shrewd and piercing fire in his eye 
was the only marked expression which recalled tlie 
man of “Saturday at e’en.” 

“ I am come,” said he, with a very polite ad¬ 
dress, ‘ to use my regal authority in your behalf 
in spirituals as well as temporals. Can I accom¬ 
pany you to the Presbyterian kirk, or Episcopal 
meeting-house? Tros Tyriusve ,— a lawyer, you 
know, is of both religions, or rather, I should say, 
of both forms. Or can I assist in passing the 
forenoon otherwise? You’ll excuse my old-fash¬ 
ioned importunity; I was born in a time when a 
Scotchman was thought inhospitable if he left a 
guest alone a moment, except when he slept. But 
I trust you will tell me at once if I intrude. ” 


“Not at all, my dear sir,” answered Colonel 
Mannering; “ I am delighted to put myself under 
your pilotage. I should wish much to hear some 
of your Scottish preachers whose talents have done 
such honour to your country,—your Blair, your 
Robertson, or your Henry; and I embrace your 
kind offer with all my heart. Only, ” drawing the 
lawyer a little aside, and turning his eye towards 
Sampson, my worthy friend there in the reverie 
IS a httle helpless and abstracted, and my servant, 
rues, who is his pilot in ordinary, cannot well 
assist him here, especially as he has expressed his 

determination of going to some of your Lrker and 
more remote places of worship. ” 

The lawyer’s eye glanced at Dominie Sampson. 
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“ A curiosity worth preserving, and I ’ll find you a 
fit custodier. Here you, sir [to the waiter], go 
to Luckie Finlayson’s in the Cowgate for Miles 
Macfiii the cadie (29), — he’ll he there about this 
time,— and tell him I wish to speak to him.” 

The person wanted soon arrived. “ I will 
commit your friend to this man’s charge,” said 
Pleydell; “he’ll attend him, or conduct him, 
wherever he chooses to go, with a happy indiffer¬ 
ence as to kirk or market, meeting or court of jus¬ 
tice, or any other place whatever, and bring liiiii 
safe home at whatever liour you appoint; so that 
Mr. Barnes there may be left to the freedom of his 
own will. ” 

This was easily arranged, and the colonel com¬ 
mitted the Dominie to the charge of this man 
while they should remain in Edinburgh. 

“ And now, sir, if you please, we sliall go to 
the Greyfriars Cluirch to hear our historian of 
Scotland, of the Continent, and of America. ” 

They were disappointed; lie did not preach that 
morning. “Never mind,” said the counsellor, 
“ have a moment’s patience, and we shall do very 
well. ” 

The colleague of Dr. Robertson ascended the 
pulpit.* His external appearance was not prepos¬ 
sessing. A remarkably fair complexion, strangely 
contrasted with a black wig without a gram of 
powder; a narrow chest and a stooping posture; 
hands which, placed like props on either side of 
the pulpit, seemed necessary rather to support 
the person than to assist the gesticulation of the 
preacher; no gown, not even that of Geneva, a 

I This was the celebrated Dr. Erskine, - a distinguished clergy- 
man, and a most excellent man. 
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tumbled band, and a gesture which seemed scarce 
voluntary,— were the first circumstances wliich 
struck a stranger. “ Tlie preacher seems a very 
ungainly person,” whispered Mannering to his 
new friend. 

“ Never fear; he’s the son of an excellent Scot¬ 
tish lawyer ,1 — lie’ll show blood, I’ll warrant 
him. ” 


The learned counsellor predicted truly. A lec¬ 
ture was delivered, fraught witli new, striking, 
and entertaining views of Scripture history; a 
sermon, in which the Calvinism of the Kirk of 
Scotland was ably supported, yet made the basis 
of a sound system of pi'actical morals, which 
should neither shelter the sinner under the cloak 
of speculative faith or of peculiarity of opinion, 
nor leave him loose to the waves of unbelief and 
schism. Something there was of an antiquated 
turn of argument and metaphor, but it only served 
to give zest and peculiarity to the style of elocu¬ 
tion. The sermon was not read ; a scrap of paper 
containing the heads of the discourse was occasion¬ 
ally referred to, and the enunciation, which at first 
seemed imperfect and embarrassed, became, as the 

in his progress, animated and 
distinct; and altliongh the discourse could not be 
quoted as a correct specimen of pulpit eloquence 
yet Alanneringhad seldom heard so much learnim;' 
metaphysical acuteness, and energy of ar-ument 
Drought into the service of Christianity 

“ Such, ” he said, going out of the church, “ must 
have been the preachers to whose unfearing minds, 

o£ students o£ tbat science. 'oxt-book 
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and acute, though sometimes rudely exercised, tal¬ 
ents we owe the Reformation. ” 

“ And yet that reverend gentleman, ” said Pley- 
dell, “ whom I love for his father’s sake and his 
own, has nothing of the sour or pharisaical pride 
wliich has been imputed to some of the early 
fathers of the Calvinistic Kirk of Scotland. His 
colleague and he differ, and head different parties 
in the kirk, about particular points of church dis¬ 
cipline, but without for a moment losing personal 
regard or respect for each otlier, or suffering malig¬ 
nity to interfere in an opposition, steady, constant, 
and apparently conscientious on both sides. ” 

“ And you, Mr. Pleydell, what do you think of 

their points of difference?” 

“ Why, I hope. Colonel, a plain man may go to 
heaven without thinking about them at all. Be¬ 
sides, inter nos, I am a member of the suffering 
and Episcopal Church of Scotland, —the shadow of 
a shade now, and fortunately so; but I love to 
pray where my fathers prayed before me, without 
thinking worse of the Presbyterian forms because 
they do not affect me with the same associations. ” 
And with this remark they parted until dinner¬ 
time. 

From the awkward access to the lawyer 3 man¬ 
sion, Maiinering was induced to form very moder¬ 
ate expectations of the entertainment which he 
was to receive. The approach looked even more 
dismal by daylight than on the preceding evening. 
The houses on each side of the lane were so close 
that the neighbours iniglit have shaken hands with 
each other from the different sides, and occasion¬ 
ally the space between was traversed by wooden 
galleries, and thus entirely closed up. The stair. 
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the scale-stair, was not well cleaned; and on enter¬ 
ing the house, Mannering was struck with the 
narrowness and meanness of the wainscoted pas¬ 
sage. But the library, into which lie was sliown 
by an elderly, respectable-looking man-servant, 
was a complete contrast to these unpromising aj)- 
pearances. It was a well-proportioned room, hung 
with a portrait or two of Scottish characters of 
eminence, by Jamieson, the Caledonian Vandyke, 
and surrounded with books, the best editions of 
the best authors, and in ])articular an admirable 
collection of classics. 

“ These,” said Pleydell, “ are my tools of trade. 
A lawyer without history or literature is a me¬ 
chanic, a mere working mason; if he possesses 
some knowledge of these, he may venture to call 
himself an architect.” 

But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the 
view from the windows, which commanded that 
incomparable prospect of the ground between Edin¬ 
burgh and the sea. —the Frith of Forth, with its 
islands; the embayment which is terminated by 
the Law of North Berwick; and the varied shores 
of Fife to the northward, indenting with a hilly 
outline the clear blue horizon. 


When ^Ir. 1 leydell had sutticiently enjoyed the 
surprise of his guest, he called his attention to 
Miss Bertram’s affairs. “I was in hopes” he 
said, “though but faint, to have discovered’some 
means of ascertaining her indefeasible right to this 
property of Singleside; but my researches have 

W certainly abso¬ 

property. All that we have to hope is that ^ 
devil may not have tempted her to alter this very 
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proper settlement You must attend the old girl’s 
funeral to-moiTO\v, to which you will receive 
an invitation, for I have acquainted her agent 
with your being here on Miss Bertram’s part; and 
I will meet you afterwards at the house she in¬ 
habited, and be present to see fair play at the 
opening of the settlement Tlie old cat had a 
little girl, the orphan of some relation, who lived 
witli her as a kind of slavish companion. I hope 
she has had tlie consc'ence to make her independ¬ 
ent, in consideration of the peine forte et dure to 
which she subjected her during her lifetime.” 

Three gentlemen now appeared, and were intro¬ 
duced to the stranger. They were men of good 
sense, gaiety, and general information, so that the 
day passed very pleasantly over; and Colonel 
Mannering assisted, about eight o’clock at night, 
in discussing the landlord’s bottle, which was, of 
course, a 'niuffuuni. Upon his return to the inn, 
he found a card iiiviting him to the funeral of 
.Miss Margaret Bertram, late of Singleside, whicli 
was to proceed from her own house to the place of 
interment in the Greyfriars Churchyard, at one 
o’clock afternoon. 

At the appointed hour, Mannering went to a 
smdl house in tlie suburbs to the southward of the 
city, where he found the place of mourning, indi¬ 
cated, as usual in Scotland, by two rueful figures 
with long black cloaks, white crapes and hat¬ 
bands, holding in their hands poles adorned with 
melancholy streamers of the same description. By 
two other mutes, who, from their visages, seemed 
suffering under the pressure of some strange calam¬ 
ity, he was ushered into the dining-parlour of the 
defunct, where the company were assembled for 
the funeral. 
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Tn Scotland, tlie custom, now disused in Eng¬ 
land, of inviting the relations of the deceased to 
the interment, is universally retained. On many 
occasions this lias a singular and striking effect; 
but it degenerates into mere empty form and 
grimace in cases wliere the defunct has had the 
misfortune to live unbeloved and die unlamented. 
The Phiglish service for the dead — one of the most 
beautiful and imiu'cssive parts of the ritual of the 
Church — would have, in such cases, the effect of 
fi.xing the attention and uniting the thoughts and 
feelings of the audience ])rcsent, in an exercise of 
devotion so peculiarly adapted to such an occa¬ 
sion. But according to the Scottish custom, if 
there be not real feeling among the assistants, 
there is nothing to supply the deficiency, and 
exalt or rouse the attention; so that a sense of 
tedious form and almost hypocritical restraint is 
too apt to pervade the company assembled for the 
mournful solemnity. Mrs. Margaret Bertram was 
unluckily one of those whose good (pialities had 
attached no general friendshij). She had no near 
relations who might have mourned from natural af¬ 
fection, and therefore her funeral exhibited merely ' 
the exterior trappings of sorrow. 

Mannering, therefore, stood among this lugubri¬ 
ous company of cousins in the third, fourth,^tifth, 
and sixth degree, composing his countenance to 
the decent solemnity of all who were around him 
and looking as much concerned on Airs. Alargaret 
Bertram s account as if the deceased lady of Sin¬ 
gleside had been his own sister or mother After 
a deep and awful pause, the company began to talk 
aside - under their breaths, however, and as if i- 
the chamber of a dying persoa 
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white crape, in honour of the well-preserved 
maiden fame of ^Irs. ^largaret Bertram. Six 
starved horses, tliemselves tlie very emblems of 
mortality, well cloaked and plumed, lugging along 
tlie hearse with its dismal emblazonry, crept in 
slow state towards the place of interment, preceded 
by Jamie Duff, an idiot,— who, with weepers and 
cravat made of white paper, attended on every 
funeral, — and followed by six mourning-coaches 
filled with the company. Many of these now gave 
more free loose to their tongues, and discussed 
with unrestrained earnestness the amount of the 
succession and the ]>robability of its destination. 
Tlie principal expectants, however, ke])t a prudent 
silence, — indeed, ashamed to express hopes which 
might prove fallacious; and tlie agent, or man of 
business, who alone knew exactly Iiow matters 
stood, maintained a countenance of mysterious 
importance, as if determined to preserve the full 

interest of anxiety and suspen.se. 

At length they arrived at the churchyard gates, 
and froiiAhence* amid the gaping of two or three 
dozen of idle women with infants in theii aims, 
and accompanied by some twenty children, who 
ran gambolling and screaming alongside of the 
sable procession, they finally arrived at the burial- 
place of the Singleside family. This was a square 
enclosure in the Greyfriars Churchyard, guarded 
on one side by a veteran angel without a nose and 
having only one wing, who had the merit of hav¬ 
ing maintained his post for a century, while his 
comrade cherub, who had stood sentinel on the cor¬ 
responding pedestal, lay a broken trunk among the 
hemlock, burdock, and nettles which grew m gi¬ 
gantic luxuriance around the walls of the mauso- 
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leum. A moss-grown and broken inscription 
informed the reader that in the year 1650 Captain 
Andrew Bertram, first of Singleside, descended of 
the very ancient and honourable liouse of Ellan- 
gowan, had caused this monument to be erected 
for himself and his descendants. A reasonable 
number of scythes and hour-glasses and death’s- 
heads and cross-bones garnished tlie following sprig 
of sepulchral poetry, to the memory of the founder 
of the mausoleum : — 

Natbaniel’s heart, Bezaleel’s hand, 

If ever any had, 

These boldly do I say had he, 

Who lieth in this bed. 

Here, then, amid the deep black fat loam into 
which her ancestors were now resolved, they de¬ 
posited the body of Mrs. Margaret Bertram; and 
like soldiers returning from a military funeral, the 
nearest relations, who might be interested in tlie 
settlements of the lady, urged the dog-cattle of 
the hackney coaches to all the speed of which they 

were capable, in order to put an end to farther sus¬ 
pense on that interesting topic. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Die, and endow a college or a cat. 

Pope. 

There is a fable told by Lucian (30), that while a 
troop of monkeys, well drilled by an intelligent 
manager, were performing a tragedy with great ap¬ 
plause, the decorum of the whole scene was at once 
destroyed, and the natural passions of the actors 
called forth into very indecent and active emula¬ 
tion, by a wag who threw a handful of nuts upon 
the stage. In like manner, the approaching crisis 
stirred up among the expectants feelings of a nature 
very different from those of which, under the su¬ 
perintendence of Mr. Mortcloke, they had but now 
been endeavouring to imitate the expression. Those 
eyes which were lately devoutly cast up to heaven, 
or with greater humility bent solemnly upon earth, 
were now sharply and alertly darting their glances 
through shuttles and trunks and drawers and cabi¬ 
nets, and all the odd corners of an old maiden lady’s 
repositories. Nor was their search without interest, 
though they did not find the will of which they 
were in quest. 

Here was a promissory note for £20 by the min¬ 
ister of the nonjuring chapel, interest marked as 
paid to Martinmas last, carefully folded up in a 
new set of words to the old tune of “ Over the 
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Water to Charlie ; ” there, was a curious love cor¬ 
respondence between the deceased and a certain 
Lieutenant O’Kean of a inarching regiment of foot; 
and tied up with the letters was a document, which 
at once explained to the relatives why a connection 
that boded them little good had been suddenly 
broken off, being the Lieutenant’s bond for X200, 
upon which no interest whatever appeared to have 
been paid. Other bills and bonds to a larger 
amount, and signed by better names (I mean com¬ 
mercially) than those of tlie wortliy divine and 
gallant soldier, also occurred in the course of their 


researches, besides a hoard of coins of every size 

and denomination, and scraps of broken gold and 

silver, old ear-rings, hinges of cracked snuff-boxes, 

mountings of spectacles, etc. Still no will made its 

appearance, and Colonel Mannering began full well 

to hope that the settlement which he had obtained 

from Glossin contained the ultimate arrangement 

of the old lady’s affairs. But his friend Pleydell, 

who now came into the room, cautioned him against 
entertaining this belief. 

“I am well acquainted with the gentleman,” he 

said, ‘‘ who IS conducting the search, and I guess 

from his manner that he knows something more of 
the matter than any of us.” 

Meantime, while the search proceeds, let us take 
a brief glance at one or two of the company who 

Of Dinmont, who, with his large huntina-whin 
under his arm, stood poking his great ronnH f ^ 

s:. =v,“ : 
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quag, who was ruined by having a legacy be¬ 
queathed to him of two shares in the Ayr bank. 
His hopes on the present occasion are founded on a 
very distant relationship, upon liis sitting in the 
same pew with the deceased every Sunday, and 
upon his playing at cribbage with her regularly on 
the Saturday evenings, — taking great care never 
to come off a winner. That other coarse-looking 
man, wearing his own greasy hair tied in a leathern 
cue more greasy still, is a tobacconist, a relation of 
Mrs. Bertram’s mother, who, having a good stock in 
trade when the colonial war broke out, trebled the 
price of his commodity to all the world, Mrs. Ber¬ 
tram alone excepted, whose tortoise-shell snuff-box 
was weekly filled with the best rappee at the old 
prices, because the maid brought it to the shop witli 
Mrs. Bertram’s respects to her cousin Mr. Quid. 
That young fellow, who has not had the decency 
to put off his boots and buckskins, might have 
stood as forward as most of them in the graces of 
the old lady, who loved to look upon a comely 
young man ; but it is thought he has forfeited tlie 
moment of fortune by sometimes neglecting her 
tea-table when solemnly invited, sometimes appear¬ 
ing there when he had been dining with blither 
company, twice treading upon her cat’s tail, and 
once affronting her parrot. 

To Mannering, the most interesting of the group 
was the poor girl who had been a sort of liuinhle 
companion of tlie deceased, as a subject upon whom 
she could at all times expectorate her bad humour. 
She was, for form’s sake, dragged into the room by 
the deceased’s favourite female attendant, where, 
shrinking into a corner as soon as possible, slie saw 
with wonder and affright the intrusive researches 
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of the strangers amongst those recesses to wliich 
from childhood she had looked with awful venera¬ 
tion. This girl was regarded with an unfavourable 
eye by all the competitors, honest Dinmont only 
excepted ; the rest conceived they should find in her 
a formidable competitor, whose claims might at 
least encumber and diminish their chance of suc¬ 


cession. Yet she was the only j)erson present wlio 
seemed really to feel sorrow for the deceased. Airs. 
Bertram had been her protectress, although from 
selfish motives; and her caiu'icious tyranny was for¬ 
gotten at the moment, while the tears followed each 
other fast down the cheeks of her frightened and 
friendless dependant. “There’s ower muckle saut 
water there, Drunuiuag,” said the tobacconist to the 
ex-proprietor, “to bode ither folk muckle gude. 
Folk seldom greet that gate but they ken what it’s 
for.’’ Air. Alac-Casquil only replied with a nod, 
feeling the propriety of asserting his superior gentry 
m presence of Air. Pleydell and Colonel Alannerincr. 

“Very queer if there suld be nae will after 
a’, friend,” said Dinmont, who began to grow impa¬ 
tient, to the man of business. 


“ A moment’s patience, if you please. She was a 
good and prudent woman, Mrs. Margaret Bertram — 
a good and prudent and well-judging woman, and 
knew how to choose friends and depositories • she 
may have put her last will and testament —or 
rather her mortis causa settlement, as it relates to 
heritege —into the hands of some safe friend” 

1 11 bet a rump and dozen,” said Pleydell wins 
Penng to the colonel, “he has not it in 

pocket.” Then, addressing the man of law • “ Coi^ 
sir. we ’ll cut this short, if you nleaso ■ 1 ' • ^ ’ 

tlement of the estate of Singleside, executeVseveS 
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years ago, in favour of Miss Lucy Bertram of Elian- 
gowan — ” The company stared fearfully wild. 
“ You, I presume, Mr. Protocol, can inform us if 
there is a later deed ? ” 

“Please to favour me, Mr. Pleydell;” and so say¬ 
ing, he took the deed out of the learned counsel’s 
hand and glanced his eye over the contents. 

“Too cool,” said Pleydell, “too cool by half; he 
has another deed in his pocket still.” 

“Why does he not show it tlien, and be d—d to 
him !” said the military gentleman, whose patience 
began to wax threadbare. 

“Why, how should I know?” answered the 
barrister, —“ why does a cat not kill a mouse when 
she takes him ? The consciousness of power and 
the love of teasing, I suppose. Well, Mr. Protocol, 
what say you to that deed ? ” 

“ Why, Mr. Pleydell, the deed is a well-drawn 
deed, properly authenticated and tested in forms of 
the statute.” 

“ But recalled or superseded by another of 
posterior date in your possession, eh ? ” said the 
counsellor. 

“ Something of the sort, I confess, Mr. Pleydell,” 
rejoined the man of business, producing a bundle 
tied with tape, and sealed at each fold and ligation 
with black wax. “That deed, Mr. Pleydell, which 
you produce and found upon, is dated 1st June, 
17—; but this,” breaking the seals and unfolding 
the document slowly, “ is dated the 20th, no, I 
see it is the 21st, of April of this present year, 

being ten years posterior.” 

“ Marry, hang her, brock! ” said the counsellor, 

borrowing an exclamation from Sir Toby Belch, 
“just the month in which Ellaugowaus distresses 
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became generally public. But let us hear what she 
Jias done.” 

Mr. Protocol accordingly, having required silence, 
began to read the settlement aloud in a slow, steady, 
business-like tone. The group around, in whose 
eyes hope alternately awakened and faded, and who 
were straining their apprehensions to get at tlie 
drift of tlie testator's meaning through the mist of 
bichnical language in which the conveyance liad 
involved it, might have made a study for Hogarth. 

The deed was of an unexpected nature. It set 
forth with conveying and disponing all and whole 
the estate and lands of Singleside and others, with 
the lands of Loverless, Liealone, Spinster’s Knowe. 
and Heaven knows what beside, “ to and in favours 
of [here the reader softened liis voice to a gentle 
and modest piano] Peter Protocol, clerk to the sig¬ 
net, having the fullest confidence in his capacity 
and integrity (these are the very words which my 
worthy deceased friend insisted upon my insert¬ 
ing). but in TKUST always” (here the reader recov¬ 
ered his voice and style, and the visages of several 
of the hearers, which had attained a longitude that 
Ir. Mortcloke might have envied, were perceptibly 
shortened).in tkust always, and for the uses 
enas, and purposes hereinafter mentioned.” 

In these “uses, ends, and purposes” lav the 

urea“n *“'troduced^ by a 
preamble setting forth that the testatrix was liL- 

y descended from the ancient house of Ellan- 

respected great-grandfather, Andrew 
Bertmm. first of Singleside, of happy memory hav- 

been second son to Allan Bertram 

of Ellongow... I, .ta 
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now of Ellangowan, had been stolen from his 
parents in infancy, but that she, the testatrix, was 
well assured that he was yet alive in foreign parts, 
and hy the providence of Heaven would he restored to 
the possessions of his ancestors; in which case the 
said Peter Protocol was bound and obliged, like as 
he bound and obliged liimself, by acceptance of 
these presents, to denude himself of tlie said lands 
of Singleside and others, and of all the otlier ettects 
thereby conveyed (excei)ting always a proper grati¬ 
fication for his own trouble) to and in favour of the 
said Henry Bertram upon his return to liis native 
country. And during the time of his residing in 
foreign parts, or in case of liis never again returning 
to Scotland, iMr. Peter Protocol, the trustee, was di¬ 
rected to distribute the rents of the land, and interest 
of the other funds (deducting always a jn-oper gratifi¬ 
cation for his trouble in the premises), in equal por¬ 
tions, among four charitable establishments pointed 
out in the will. The power of management, of letting 
leases, of raising and lending out money, — in short, 
the full authority of a proprietor,— was vested in 
this confidential trustee, and, in the event of his 
death, went to certain ofiicial persons named in the 
deed. There were only two legacies, — one of a 
hundred pounds to a favourite waiting-maid, another 
of the like sum to Janet Gibson (whom tlie deed 
stated to have been supported by the charity of tlie 
testatrix), for the purpose of binding her an ap¬ 
prentice to some honest trade. 

A settlement in mortmain is in Scotland termed 
a “mortification,” and in one great borough (Aber¬ 
deen, if I remember rightly) there is a municipal 
officer who takes care of these public endowments, 
and is thence called the Master of Mortifications. 
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One would almost presume that the term had its 
origin in the effect which such settlements usually 
produce upon tlie kinsmen of those by whom they 
are executed. Heavy at least was the mortiticatiou 
which befell the audience who, in the late Airs. Alar- 
garet Bertram’s i)arlour, had listened to tliis unex¬ 
pected destination of the lands of Singleside. There 

was a profound silence after the deed had been 
read over. 


Air. Pleydell was the first to speak. He begged 
to look Pt the deed; and having satisfied liimself 
that it was correctly drawn and executed, he re¬ 
turned it without any observation, only saying aside 
to Alannering, “Protocol is not worse tlian” other 
people, I believe ; but this old lady has determined 
that, if he do not turn rogue, it shall not be for 
want of temptation.” 

I really think," said Mr. hlac-Casqnil of Drum- 
quag, who, having gulped down one half of his 
vexation, determined to give vent to the rest, " I 
really think this is an extraordinary case ! I should 
like now to know from hlr. Protocol, who, beimr 
sole and unlimited trustee, must have been con¬ 
sulted upon this occasion, — I should like, I sav to 
know how Airs. Bertram could possibly believe in 
the existence of a boy that a’ the world kens was 
murdered many a year since ? ” 

ceive It IS possible for me to explain her motives 

ce^ed fri d'® excellent de- 

ceased friend was a good woman sir « 

man, and might have grounds for’confiden^ce in Tim 
y s sa-ety which are not accessible to us, sir” 

Hout, said the tobacconist ^ 

What were her grounds ^re^nfidet"e. 
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Mrs. Rebecca [the maid], sitting there, has tell’d 
me a hundred times in my ain shop there was nae 
kenning how her leddy wad settle her affairs, for 
an auld gypsy witch wife at Gilsland had possessed 
her with a notion that the callant — Harry Ber¬ 
tram ca’s she him ? — would come alive again some 
day after a’,—ye’ll no deny that, Mrs. Rebecca? 
— though I dare to say ye forgot to put your mis¬ 
tress in mind of what ye promised to say when I 
gied ye mony a half-crown. But ye ’ll no deny 
what I am saying now, lass ? ” 

“ I ken naething at a’ about it,” answered Re¬ 
becca, doggedly, and looking straight forward, with 
the firm countenance of one not disposed to be com¬ 
pelled to remember more than was agreeable to her. 

“ Weel said, Rebecca; ye ’re satisfied wi’ your 
ain share, ony way,” rejoined the tobacconist. 

The buck of the second-head — for a buck of the 
first-head he was not — had hitherto been slapping 
his boots with his switch-whip, and looking like a 
spoiled child that has lost its supper. His mur¬ 
murs, however, were all vented inwardly, or at most 
in a soliloquy sucli as this: “ I am sorry, by G d, 

£ ever plagued myself about her; I came here, by 

Q _cl one night to drink tea, and I left King, and 

the duke’s rider, Will Hack. They were toasting 
a round of running liorses; by G—d, I might have 
got leave to wear the jacket as well as other folk, 
if I had carried it on with them; and she has not 

so much as left me that hundred ! 

“We’ll make the payment of the note quite 
agreeable,” said Mr. Protocol, who had no wish to 
increase at that moment the odium attached to lus 
office. “ And now, gentlemen, I fancy we have no 
more to wait for here i and — I shall put the settle- 
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ment of my excellent and worthy friend on record 
to-morrow, that every gentleman may examine the 
contents, and have free access to take an extract; 
and,” — he proceeded to lock up the repositories of 
the deceased with more speed than he had opened 
them, — “ Mrs. Rebecca, ye ’ll be so kind as to keep 
all right here until we can let the house — I had 
an offer from a tenant this morning, if such a thing 
should be, and if I was to have any management.” 

Our friend Dinmont. having had his hopes as 
well as another, had hitherto sat sulky enough in 
the arm-chair formerly appropriated to the deceased, 
and in which she would have been not a little 


scandalized to have seen this colossal specimen of 
the masculine gender lolling at length. His em¬ 
ployment had been rolling up, into the form of a 
coiled snake, the long lash of his horsewhip, and 
then by a jerk causing it to unroll itself into the 
middle of the floor. The first words he said when 
he had digested the shock, contained a magnani¬ 
mous declaration which he probably was not con¬ 
scious of having uttered aloud : “ Weel, blude’s 

thicker than water; she’s welcome to the cheeses 
and the hams just the same.” But when the trus¬ 
tee had made the above-mentioned motion for the 


mourners to depart, and talked of the house being 
immediately let, honest Dinmont got upon his feet 
and stunned the company with this blunt question ! 
And what’s to come o’ this poor lassie then 

ih'Z '"'^^sells* 

91b to the family when the gear was parting we 
Z do something for her amang us surely,’* ’ 
us proposal seemed to dispose most of the as¬ 
sembly instantly to evacuate the premises althouah 
upon Mr. Protocol’s motion they had lingered as 
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if around the grave of their disappointed hopes. 
Drumquag said, or ratlier muttered, something of 
liaving a family of his own, and took precedence, 
in virtue of his gentle blood, to depart as fast as 
possible. The tobacconist sturdily stood forward 
and scouted the motion. “A little huzzie like that 
was weel eneiigh provided for already; and Mr. 
Protocol at ony rate was the proper person to take 
direction of her, as he had charge of her legacy ; ” 
and after uttering such his opinion in a steady and 
decisive tone of voice, he also left the jdace. The 
buck made a stupid and brutal attempt at a jest 
upon Mrs. Bertram’s recommendation that the poor 
girl should be taught some honest trade; but en¬ 
countered a scowl from Colonel Mannering’s dark¬ 
ening eye (to whom, in his ignorance of the tone of 
good society, he had looked for applause) that made 
him ache to the very back-bone. He shuflled down 
stairs, therefore, as fast as possible. 

Protocol, who was really a good sort of man, next 
expressed liis intention to take a temporary charge 
of the young lady, under protest, always, that his 
so doing should be considered as merely eleemosy¬ 
nary; when Dinmont at length got up, and having 
shaken his huge dreadnought greatcoat as a New¬ 
foundland dog does his shaggy hide when he comes 
out of the water, ejaculated, “ Weel, deil hae me 
then, if ye hae ony fasli wi’ her, Mr. Protocol, if she 
likes to gang hame wi’ me, that is. Ye see, Ailie 
and me we’re weel to pass, and we would like the 
lassies to hae a wee bit mair lair tlian oui sells, and 
to he neighbour-like, — that wad we. And ye see, 
Jenny canna miss but to ken manners, and the like 
o’ reading books, and sewing seams, having lived 
sae lang wi’ a grand lady like Lady Singleside ; or 
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if she disna ken onything about it, I’m jealous that 
our bairns will like her a’ the better. And I ’ll 
take care o’ the bits o’ claes, and wliat spending 
siller she maun hae, so the hundred ])ound may riii 
on in your liands, Mr. Protocol, and I ’ll l)e adding 
something till't, till she ’ll may be get a Liddesdale 
joe that wants something to help to buy tlie hirsel.^ 
What d’ ye say to that, liinny ? I ’ll take out a 
ticket for ye in the tly to Jethart, — odd, but ye 
maun take a powny after that o’er the Limestane- 
rig; deil a wdieeled carriage ever gaed into Liddes- 
dale.2 And I ’ll be very glad if Airs. Kebecca comes 
wi’ you, hinny, and stays a month or twa while 
ye’re stranger like.” 

While Airs. Kebecca was courtesying, and endea¬ 
vouring to make the poor orphan girl courtesy 
instead of crying, and while Dandie, in his rough 
way, was encouraging them botli, old Pleydell had 
recourse to his snuff-box. It’s meat and drink to 
me, now, Colonel,” he said, as he recovered himself, 
‘‘ to see a clown like this. I must gratify him in 
his own way, — must assist him to ruin himself * 
Uiere’s no help for it. Here, you Liddesdale-^ 
Dandle — Charlies-hope, — what do they call you ? ” 

The farmer turned, infinitely gratified even by 
this sort of notice; for in his heart, next to his own 
landlord, he honoured a lawyer in high practice. 


^ The stock of .«iheop. 

carnage mto these wilds; the excelleut roads bv which tt 
DOW Dv wnicJi they arc 

with no small wonder at a'sitrht'People stared 
Witnessed in their li«s before ^ “ever 
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“ So you will not be advised against trying that 
question about your marches ? " 

“ No, no, sir; naebody likes to lose their right, 
and to be laughed at down the haill water. But 
since your honour’s no agreeable, and is maybe a 
friend to the other side like, we maun try some 
other advocate.” 

“ There, I told you so. Colonel Mannering! Well, 
sir, if you must needs be a fool, the business is to 
give you the luxury of a lawsuit at the least possi¬ 
ble expense, and to bring you off conqueror if possi¬ 
ble. Let Mr. Protocol send me your papers, and I 
will advise him how to conduct your cause. I 
don’t see, after all, why you should not have your 
lawsuits too, and your feuds in the Court of Session, 
as well as your forefathers had their manslaughters 
and fire-raisings.” 

“ Very natural, to be sure, sir. We wad just 
take the auld gate as readily, if it werena for the 
law. And as the law binds us, the law should loose 
us. Besides, a man’s aye the better thought o in 
our country for having been afore the feifteen. 

“Excellently argued, my friend! Away witn 
you, and send your papers to me. Come, Colonel, 

we have no more to do here.’ 

“ God, we ’ll ding Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh now 

after a’ l” said Dinmont, slapping his thigh in great 
exultation. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


I am going to the parliament; 

You understand this bag. If you have any business 
Depending there, be short, and let me hear it, 

And pay your fees. 

Little French Lawyer. 


“Shall you be able to carry this honest fellow’s 
cause for him ? ” said Mannering. 

“ Why, I don’t know, the battle is not to the 
strong; but he shall come off triumphant over Jock 
of Dawston if we can make it out. I owe him 
something. It is the pest of our profession that 
we seldom see the best side of human nature. Peo¬ 
ple come to us with every selfish feeling newly 
pointed and grinded ; they turn down the very 
caulkers of their animosities and prejudices, as 
smiths do witli horses’ shoes in a white frost. 
Many a man has come to my garret, yonder, that I 
have at first longed to pitch out at the window ; 
and yet, at length, have discovered that he was 
only doing as I might have done in his case, being 
very angry, and of course very unreasonable I 
have now satisfied myself that if our profession 

folly and human roguery than 

snivel’ tliom- 

thrlf u wvihzed society, law is the chimney 
gh which all that smoke discharges itself that 
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every one’s eyes out; no wonder, therefore, tliat the 
vent itself should sometimes get a little sooty. 
But we will take care our Liddesdale-man’s cause 
is w’ell conducted and well argued; so all unneces¬ 
sary expense will be saved, — he shall have his 
pine-apple at wholesale price.” 

“Will you do me the pleasure,” said Alannering, 
as they parted, “ to dine with me at my lodgings ? 
i\Iy landlord says he has a bit of red-deer venison 
and some excellent wine.” 

“ Venison, eh ? ” answered the counsellor, alertly ; 
but presently added, “But no, it’s impossible,— 
and I can’t ask you home neither. Monday’s a 
sacred day, so’s Tuesday; and Wednesday we are 
to be heard in the great teind case in presence — 
But stay, it’s frosty weather, and if you don't 
leave town, and that venison would keep till 
Thursday — ” 

“ You will dine with me that day ? ” 

“ Under certilication.” 

“ Well, tlien, I will indulge a tliought I had of 
spending a week here ; and if the venison will not 
keep, why we will see what else our landlord can 
do for us.” 

“ Oh, tlie venison will keep,” said Pleydell; “and 
now good-by. Look at these two or tliree notes, 
and deliver them if you like the addresses; I wrote 
them for you this morning. Farewell; my clerk 
has been waiting this hour to begin a d—d infor¬ 
mation.” And away walked Mr. Pleydell with 
great activity, diving through closes and ascending 
covered stairs, in order to attain the High Street 
by an access wliich, compared to tlie common route, 
was what the Straits of Magellan are to the more 
open, but circuitous, passage round Cai>e Iloin. 
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On looking at the notes of introduction which 
Pleydell had thrust into liis liand, i^Iannering was 
gratified with seeing that they were addressed to 
some of the first literary characters of Scotland. 
To David Hume, “To John Home, Ksii-’ 

To Dr. Ferguson.” “ To Dr. Black.” “ To Lord 
Kaimes.” “To Mr. Hutton.” “To John Clerk, 
Esq., of Eldin.” “ To Adam Smith, Esq.” “ To Dr. 
Eobertson.” 


<c 


ii 


“ upon my word, my legal friend has a good se¬ 
lection of acquaintances, — these are names pretty 
widely blown indeed ; an East-Indian must rub up 
his faculties a little, and put his mind in order, be¬ 
fore he enters this sort of society.” 

Mannering gladly availed himself of these in¬ 
troductions ; and we regret deeply it is not in our 
power to give the reader an account of the pleasure 
and information which he received, in admission to 
a circle never closed against strangers of sense and 
information, and which has perhaj)s at no period 
been equalled, considering the depth and variety of 
talent which it embraced and concentrated. 


Upon the Thursday appointed, Mr. Pleydell made 
his appearance at the inn where Colonel I^lanner- 
ing lodged. The venison proved in high order, 
the claret excellent, and the learned counsel, a 
professed amateur in the afl'airs of the table, did 
distinguished honour to botli. I am uncertain 
however, if even the good cheer gave him more 
satisfaction than the presence of Dominie Samp¬ 
son, from whom, in his own juridical style of wit 

amusement, both for 

shnplic tv laconic 

plicit) of Sampsons answers to the insidious 
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questions of the barrister placed the bonhomie of 
his character in a more luminous point of view 
than Mannering had yet seen it. Upon the same 
occasion he drew forth a strange quantity of mis¬ 
cellaneous and abstruse, though, generally speaking, 
useless learning. The lawyer afterwards compared 
his mind to the magazine of a pawn-broker, stowed 
with goods of every description, but so cumbrously 
piled together, and in such total disorganization, 
that the owner can never lay his hands upon any 
one article at tlie moment he has occasion for it. 

As for the advocate himself, he afforded at least 
as much e.vercise to Sampson as he extracted amuse¬ 
ment from him. When the man of law began to 
get into his altitudes, and his wit, naturally shrewd 
and dry, became more lively and poignant, the 
Dominie looked upon him with that sort of surprise 
with which we can conceive a tame bear might re¬ 
gard his future associate, the monkey, on their being 
first introduced to each other. It was ^Ir. Pleydell s 
delight to state in grave and serious argument some 
position which he knew the Dominie would be in¬ 
clined to dispute. He then beheld with e.vqui.site 
pleasure the internal labour with which the lionest 
man arranged his ideas for reply, and tasked his 
inert and sluggish powers to bring up all the heavy 
artillery of his learning for demolisliing tlie schis¬ 
matic or lieretical opinion which had been stated , 
when, behold, before the ordnance could be dis¬ 
charged, the foe had quitted the post, and appeared 
in a new position of annoyance on the Dominie s 
flank or rear. Often did he exclaim “ Prodigious ! ” 
when, marching up to the enemy in full confidence 
of victory, he found the field evacuated ; and it 
may be supposed that it cost him no little labour 
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to attempt a new formation. “ He was like a native 
Indian army,” the colonel said, “ formidable by nu¬ 
merical strength and size of ordnance, but liable 
to be thrown into irreparable confusion by a move¬ 
ment to take them in Hank.” On the wliole, how¬ 
ever, the Dominie, though somewhat fatigued with 
these mental exertions, made at \inusual speed and 
upon the pressure of the moment, reckoned this 
one of the wliite days of his life, and always men¬ 
tioned Mr. Pleydell as a ” very erudite and fa-ce-ti- 
ous person.” 

By degrees the rest of the party dropped off and 
left these three gentlemen together. Their conver- 
sation turned to Airs. Bertram’s settlements. “ Now 
what could drive it into the noddle of that old 
harridan,” said Pleydell, “ to disinherit poor Lucy 
Bertram, under pretence of settling her property on 
a boy who has been so long dead and gone ? I ask 
your pardon, Air. Sampson ; I forgot what an affect¬ 
ing case this was for you, — I remember taking 
your examination upon it; and I never had so much 
trouble to make any one speak three words consecu¬ 
tively. You may talk of your Pythagoreans or your 
silent Brahmins, Colonel, — go to ; I tell you this 
learned gentleman beats them all in taciturnity. 
But the words of the wise are precious, and not to 
be thrown awav lightlv.” 

“ Of a surety,” said the Dominie, taking his blue- 

checked handkerchief from his eyes, “ that was a 

hitter day with me indeed, — ay, and a day of grief 

hard to be borne ; but He giveth strength who laveth 
on the load.” 

Colonel Alannering took this opportunity to re- 
quest Air. Pleydell to inform him of the particulars 
attending the loss of the boy; and the counsellor 
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who was fond of talking upon subjects of criminal 
jurisprudence, especially when connected with his 
own experience, went through the circumstances at 
full length. " And what is your opinion upon the 
result of the whole ? ” 

“Oil, tliat Kennedy was murdered; it’s an old 
case whicli lias occurred on that coast before now, 
— the case of Smuggler versus Kxciseiuan.” 

“What, then, is your conjecture concerning the 
fate of the child ? ” 

“ (.)h, murdered too, doubtless,” answered Pley- 
dell. “He was old enough to tell what he had 
seen, and these ruthless scoundrels would not scruple 
committinir a second llethlehem massacre if they 
thought their interest re<juired it.” 

The Dominie groaned deeply, and ejaculated, 
“ Enormous I ” 

“Yet there was mention of gypsies in the busi¬ 
ness too, counsellor,” said Alannering ; “and from 
what that vulgar-looking fellow said after the 
funeral ” — 

“ :\Irs. Margaret Bertram’s iilea that the child 
was alive was founded upon the report of a gypsy, 
said Pleydell, catching at the half-spoken hint,— 
“I envy vou the concatenation, Colonel, — it is a 
shame to'me not to have drawn the same conclu¬ 
sion. We’ll follow this business up instmitly. 
Here, hark ye, waiter, go down to Luckie Woods 
in the Cowgate ; ve'll find my clerk Driver, he 11 
be set down to High dinks by this time (for we 
and our retainers. Colonel, are exceeding!} regu ai 
in our irregularities): tell him to come here instantly. 

and I will pay his forfeits.” j 

‘ He won’t appear in character, will he ? isaiU 

Manneriiig. 
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"Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me ! ” 
said Pleydell. " But we must have some news 
from the land of Ef^ypt. if possible. Oh, if I had 
but hold of the slightest thread of this complicated 
skein, you should see how I would unravel it 1 I 
would work the truth out of your Bohemian, as 
the French call them, better than a Monitoire or 
a Plainte dc 2'uunicUe ( 31 ) ; I know liow to manage 
a refractory witness.” 

AVhile Mr. Blevdell was thus vauntiim his know- 

♦ O 

ledge of his profession, the waiter re-entered with 
Mr. Driver, his mouth still greasy with mutton pies, 
and the froth of the last draught of twopenny yet 
unsubsided on his upper lip, with such speed had he 
obeyed the commands of his principal. “ Driver, you 
must go instantly and find out the woman who was 
old Mrs. Margaret Bertram’s maid. Inquire for her 
everywhere; but if you find it necessary to have 
recourse to Protocol, Quid the tobacconist, or any 
other of these folks, you will take care not to appear 
yourself, but send some woman of your acquaint¬ 
ance,— I daresay you know enough that may be 
so condescending as to oblige you. AVhen you have 
found her out, engage her to come to my chambers 
to-morrow at eight o’clock precisely.” 

*‘AVhat shall I say to make her forthcoming?” 
asked the aide-de-camp. 

“ Anything you choose,” replied the lawyer. « Is 
it my business to make lies for you, do you think ? 
But let her be in prccsentia by eight o’clock as 

have said before.” The clerk grinned, made' his 
reverence, and exit 

“ I I® V ■” counsellor ; 

1 don t believe his match ever carried a process 

He write to my dictating three nights ^in the 
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week without sleep, or, wliat’s the same thing, he 
writes as well and correctly when he’s asleep as 
when he’s awake. Then he’s such a steady fellow, 
— some of them are always cliarming their ale- 

V o o 

houses, .so that they have twenty cadies sweating 
after tliem, like tlie bare-headed captains traversing 
the taverns of East-Cheap in search of Sir John 
Ealstath lint tliis is a complete fixture, — he has 
his winter seat by the fire, and his summer seat by 
the window, in Luckie Wood's, betwixt which seats 
are liis only migrations; there he’s to be found at 
all times when lie is off duty. It is my opinion he 
never puts off his clothes or goes to sleep; sheer 
ale supports him under everything. It is meat, 
drink, and cloth, bed, board, and washing.” 

“And he is always fit for duty upon a sudden 
turn-out ? I should distrust it, considering his 
quarters.” 

“Oh, drink never disturbs liim. Colonel; he can 
write for hours after he cannot speak. I remember 
being called suddenly to draw an appeal case. I 
had been dining, and it was Saturday night, and I 
liad ill will to begin to it: however, they got me 
down to Clerihugh’s, and there we sat birling till 
1 had a fair tappit hen ^ under my belt, and then 
tliey })ersuaded me to draw the paper. Then we 
had to seek Driver, and it was all that two men 
could do to bear him in ; for, when found, he was, 
as it happened, both motionless and speechless. 
Eut no sooner was his pen put between his fingers, 
his paper stretched before him, and he heard my 
voice, than he began to write like a scrivener; and 
excepting that we were obliged to have somebody 
to dip his pen in the ink, for he could not see the 

1 Note V.-Tappit Hon. 
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standish, I never saw a thing scrolled more hand¬ 
somely.” 

“ But how did your joint production look the 
next morning ? ” said the colonel. 

“ Wheugh ! capital, — not three words required 
to be altered ; > it was sent oil by that day’s post. 
But you ’ll come and breakfast with me to-morrow, 
and hear this woman’s examination ?” 

“ AVhy, your hour is rather early.” 

“Can’t make it later. If I were not on the 
boards of the outer-house precisely as the nine- 
hours bell rings, there would be a report that I had 
got an apoplexy, and I should feel the effects of it 
all the rest of the session." 

“AVell, I will make an exertion to wait upon 
you.” 

Here the company broke up for the evening. 

In the morning, Colonel Mannering appeared at 
the counsellor’s chambers, although cursing the raw 
air of a Scottish morning in December. Mr. Pley- 
dell had got Mrs. Rebecca installed on one side of 
Lis fire, accommodated her with a cup of chocolate, 
and was already deeply engaged in conversation 
with her. “ Oh, no, I assure you, Mrs. Rebecca, 
there is no intention to challenge your mistress’s 
will; and I give you my word of honour that your 
legacy is quite safe. You have deserved it by your 
conduct to your mistress, and I wish it had been 
twice as much.” 

“Why, to be sure, sir, it’s no right to mention 
what is said before ane; ye heard how that dirty 
body Quid cast up to me the bits o’ compliments 
he gied me, and tell’d ower again ony loose cracks 
I might hae had wi’ him. Now, if ane was talking 

1 Note VI. -Convivial Habits of the Scottish Bar. 
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loosely to your honour, there’s nae saying wliat 
might come o’t.” 

“ I -assure you, my good Kehecca, my character 
and your own age and ajjpearance are your security, 
if you should talk as loosely as an amatory poet.” 

“ Aweel, if your lionour thinks I am safe, the 
story is just this. Ye see, about a year ago, or no 
just sae lang, my leddy was advised to go to Gils- 
land fora while, for lier spirits were distressing her 
sair. Ellangowan’s troubles began to be spoken o’ 
juiblicly, and sair ve.xed slie was ; for she was j)roud 
o’ her family. Fur Ellangowan himsell and her, 
tliey sometimes ’greed, ami sometimes no; but at 
last they didna ’gree at a’ for twa or three year, 
for he was aye wanting to borrow siller, and that 
was what she couldna bide at no hand, and she was 
aye wanting it paid back again, and that the laird 
he liked as little. So, at last, they were clean aff 
tliegither. And tlien some of the company at (iils- 
land tells her that the estate was to be seir<l; and 
ve wad hae thouglit she had taen an ill will at 
j\Iiss Lucy Ikntram frae tliat moment, for mony a 
time she cried to me, ‘Oh, Jlecky! oh, I’ecky! if that 
useless peenging thing o’ a lassie tliere at Kllan- 
go\/an, that canna keej) her ne’er-do-weel fatlier 
witliin bounds, — if she liad been but a lad-bairn, 
they couldna hae soil’d the auld inljoritance for 
tliat fool-bodv’s debts ; ’ ami slie would rin on Unit 
way till I was just wearied and sick to hear her ban 
the jmir lassie, as if slie wadna hae been a lad-bairn, 
and keepit the land, if it had been in her will to 
change her sect. And ae day at the spaw-well be¬ 
low the craig at Gilsland, slie was seeing a very 
bonny family o’ bairns, — they belanged to ane 
Mac-Crosky,—and she broke out: ‘Is not it an 
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odd like thing that ilka waf carle ^ in the country 
has a son and heir, and that the house of idlan- 
gowan is without male succession ? ’ There' was a 
gypsy wife stood ahint and heard her, — a muckle 
sture, fearsome-looking wife she was as ever I set 
een on. ‘ "Wha is it,’ says she, * that dare say the 
house of Ellangowan will perish without male suc¬ 
cession?’ My mistress just turned on her, — she 
was a high-spirited woman, and aye ready wi’ au 
answer to a’ body. ‘It’s me that says it,’ says she, 
‘that may say it with a sad heart.’ Wi’ that the 
gypsy wife gripped till lier hand. ‘ I ken you weel 
eiieugh,’ says she, ‘ though ye kenna me. But as 
sure as that sun’s in heaven, and as sure as that 
water’s rinning to the sea, and as sure as there’s 
an ee that sees, and an ear that hears us baith, 
Harry Bertram, that was thought to perish at War- 
roch Point, never did die there. He was to have 
a weary weird o’t till his ane-and-twentieth year, — 
that was aye said o’ him; but if ye live and I live, 
ye’ll hear mair o’ him this winter before the snaw 
lies twa days on the Hun of Singleside. I want 
nane 0’ your siller,’ she said, * to make ye think I 
am blearing your ee; fare ye weel till after Marti- 
inas; ’ and there she left us standing.” 

"Was she a very tall woman?” interrupted 
Mannering. 


" Had she black hair, black eyes, and a cut above 
the brow ? ” added the lawyer. 

" She was the tallest woman I ever saw, and her 
hair was as black as midnight, unless where it was 
gray, and she had a scar abune the brow that ve 
might hae laid the lith of your finger in. Naebody 
that s seen her will ever forget her; and I am 


1 Every insIgniBcant churl. 
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morally sure that it was on the ground o’ what that 
gypsy-woman said that my mistress made her will, 
liaving taen a dislike at the young leddy o’ Ellan- 
"owan. And she liked her far waur after she was 

o 

obliged to send her £20 ; for she said Miss Bertram, 
no content wi’ letting the Ellangowan property pass 
into strange liands, owing to her being a lass and 
no a lad, was coming, by lier poverty, to be a burden 
and a disgrace to Singleside too. But I hope my 
mistress’s is a good will for a’ tliat, for it would be 
hard on me to lose the wee bit legacy, — I served 
for little fee and bountith, weel I wot.” 

The counsellor relieved her fears on this head, 
then in(piired after Jenny Gibson, and understood 
slie had accepted Mr. Dinmont’s offer. “And I 
have done sae mysell too, since he was sae discreet 
as to ask me,” said Mrs. Rebecca; “ they are very 
decent folk, the Dinmonts, though my lady didiia 
(low to hear muckle about the frietids on that side 
the liou.se. But slie liked the Charlies-hope hams 
and the cheeses and the muir-fowl that they were 
aye sending, and tlie lamb’s-wool hose and mittens, 
— she liked them weel eneuch.” 

Mr. Pleydell now dismi.ssed Mrs. Rebecca. "When 
she was gone, “ I think I know the gypsy woman, 
said tlic lawyer. 

“ I was just going to say the same, replied 
Mannering. 

“ And her name,” said Pleydell — 

Is Meg Merrilies,” answered the colonel. 

“ ^Vre you avised of that?” said the counsellor, 
looking at his military friend with a comic expres¬ 
sion of surprise. 

Mannering answered that he had known such a 
woman when he was at Ellangowan upwards of 
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twenty years before; and then made liis learned 
friend acquainted with all the remarkable particu- 
lars of his first visit there. 

Mr. Pleydell listened with great attention, and 
then replied: " I congratulated myself upon having 
made the acquaintance of a profound theologian in 
your chaplain ; but I really did not expect to find a 
pupil of Albuinazar or Messaliala (32) in his pat,roii. 
I have a notion, however, this gypsy could tell us 
some more of the matter than she derives from as¬ 
trology or second-sight; I had her through hands 
once, and could then make little of her; but I must 
write to Mac-Morlan to stir heaven and earth to 
find her out. I will gladly come to-shire my¬ 

self to assist at her examination, — I am still in the 
commis-^ion of the peace there, though I have ceased 
to be sheriff; I never had anything more at heart 
in my life than tracing that murder, and the fate of 
the child. I must write to the Sheriff of Roxburgh¬ 
shire too, and to an active justice of peace in 
Cumberland.” 

“ I hope when you come to the country you will 
make Woodbourne your head-quarters?” 

" Certainly; I was afraid you were going to for¬ 
bid me. But we must go to breakfast now, or I 
shall be too late.” 

On the following day the new friends parted, and 
the colonel rejoined his family without any adven¬ 
ture worthy of being detailed in these chapters. 



CHAPTER XL. 


Can no rost fimJ me, no private place secure me, 

]lnt still iny miseries, like blooilhonnils, haunt me ? 

Unfortunate vouni; man, which wav now ^uiilcs iliee, 

Guidos thee from deatlj? The country ’slaid around for thee. 

%r 

U’ow^’n Pleased 

OCK narrative iu)\v recalls us for a moment to the 
period when young llazlewood received his wound. 
Tliat acciilent. had no sooner happened than the con- 
secpiences to Miss Manneriiig and to himself rushed 
upon P)r()wn’s mind. From the manner in wliich 
the muzzle of the piece was pointed when it went 
off, he had no great fear that the consequences 
w’ould he fatal. Rut an arrest in a strange country, 
and while he was uniirovided with any means of 
establishing his rank ami character, was at least to 
be avoided. ]Ie therefore resolved to esca])e for the 
pre.sent to tlie neighhouring coast of Fngland, and 
to remain concealed there, if possible, until he 
should receive letters from his regimental friends, 
and remittances from his agent, and tlien to resume 
liis own character, and oiler to young Hazlcwood 
and his friends any ex])lanation or satisfaction tliey 
miglit desire. "With this purpose, he walked stoutly 
forward, after leaving tlie spot where the aeeideiit 
Iiad happened, and reached without adventure the 
village which we have called Portanferry (but 
which the reader will in vain seek for under that 
name in tlie county map). A large open boat was 
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just about to leave the fjuay, bound for the little 
seaport of Allouby, in Cumberland. In tliis vessel 
Brown embarked, and resolved to make that place 
his temporary abode until he should receive letters 
and monev from Eimland. 

In the course of tlieir short vovage he entered 
into some conversation with tlie steersman, who was 
also owner of the hoot, — a jolly old man, who had 
occasionally been engaged in the smuggling trade, 
like most fishers on the coast. After talking about 
objects of less interest. Brown endeavoured to turn 
the discourse towards the Mannering family. The 
sailor had heard of the attack upon the house at 
Woodbourne, hut disaj)proved of the smugglers’ 
proceedings. 

“ Hands oft' is fair play ; zounds, they T 1 bring the 
whole country down upon them ! Na, na! when I 
was in that way, I played at giff-gaff' with the 
officers. Here a cargo taen, — vera weel, that was 
their luck; there another carried clean through, 
that was mine. Na, na! hawks shouldna pike out 
hawks’ een.” 


“ And this Colonel Mannering ? ” said Brown. 

“ Troth, he’s nae wise man neither, to interfere. 
No that I blame him for saving the gaugers’ lives, 
— that was very right; but it wasna like a gentle¬ 
man to be fighting about the poor folk’s pocks o’ 
tea and brandy kegs. However, he’s a grand man 

and an officer man, and they do what they like wi’ 
the like o’ us.” 


“And his daughter,” said Brown, with a throb- 

bing heart, “ is going to be married into a creat 
family too, as I have heard?” 

.. ’^1'® Hazlewoods’ ? ” said the pilot. 

J. . na, that s but idle clashes. Every Sabbath 
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(lay, as regularly as it came round, did the young 
man ride hame wi’ the daughter of the late Ellan- 
gowan; and my daughter Peggy’s in the service 
up at Woodbourne, and she says she’s sure young 
lIazlew(')od thinks nae mairof Miss Mannering than 
you do.” 

Bitterly censuring liis own preci})itate adoption 
of a contrary belief, Brown yet heard with deliglit 
tliat the suspicions of Julia’s fidelity, upon which 
he had so rasldy acted, were probably void of foun¬ 
dation. How must he in the mean time he suflering 
in her opinion ; or what could she suppose of con¬ 
duct which must have made him appear to lier 
regardless alike of her peace of mind and of the in¬ 
terests of their affection ? The old man’s connec¬ 
tion with the family at Woodbourne seemed to ofl'er 
a safe mode of communication, of wliich he deter¬ 
mined to avail himself. 

“ Your daughter is a maid-servant at Wood- 
bouiaie ? I knew Miss Mannering in India ; and 
though I am at present in an inferior rank of life, 

I have great reason to hope she would interest her¬ 
self in my favour. I had a quarrel, unfortunately, 
with her father, who was my commanding officer, 
and I am sure tlie young lady would endeavour to 
recr>ncile him to me. Perhaps your daughter could 
deliver a letter to her upon the subject, without 
making mischief between her father and her ? ” 

The old man, a friend to smuggling of every kind, 
readily answered for the letter’s being faithfully 
and secretly delivered ; and, accordingly, as soon 
as they arrived at Allonbv, Brown wrote to Miss 

V * 

Mannering, stating the ntimist contrition for what 
had happened through his rashness, and conjuring 
her to let him have an opportunity of pleading his 
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own cause, and obtaining forgiveness for his indis¬ 
cretion. He did not judge it safe to go into any 
detail concerning the circumstances by which lie 
had been misled, and upon the whole endeavoured 
to express himself with such ambiguity that if the 
letter should fall into wrong hands, it would be dif¬ 
ficult either to understand its real purport or to 
trace the writer. This letter the old man under¬ 
took faithfully to deliver to his daughter at Wood- 
bourne; and as his trade would speedily again bring 
him or his boat to Allonby, he promised, further, 
to take charge of any answer with which the young 
lady might entrust him. 

And now our persecuted traveller landed at Al¬ 
lonby, and sought for such accommodations as 
might at once suit his temporary poverty and his 
desire of remaining as much unobserved as possible. 
With this view, he assumed the name and profession 
of his friend Dudley, having command enough of the 
pencil to verify his pretended character to his host 
of Allonby. His baggage he pretended to expect 
from Wigton ; and keeping himself as much within 
doors as possible, awaited the return of the letters 


which he had sent to his agent, to Delaserre, and 
to his lieutenant-colonel. From the first he re¬ 
quested a supply of money ; he conjured Delaserre, 
if possible, to join him in Scotland; and from the 
lieutenant-colonel he required such testimony of 
his rank and conduct in the regiment as should 
place his character as a gentleman and officer be¬ 
yond the power of question. The inconvenience 
of being run short in his finances struck him so 

to Dinmont on that subject, 

thir W® loan, having no doubt 

that, being within sixty or seventy miles of his 
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residence, he should receive a sj^eedy as well as 
favourable answer to liis request of pecuniary ac- 
coinniodatiun, wliicli was owincj, as he stated, to his 
liaving been robbed after tlieir parting. And then, 
witli iin})atience enougli, thougli witliout any seri¬ 
ous ai)preliension, he waited the answers of these 
various letters. 

It must be observed, in excuse of his correspon¬ 
dents, that the post was then much more tardy than 
since Mr. Palmer’s ingenious invention has taken 
])lace ; and with respect to honest Dinniont in par¬ 
ticular, as he rarely received al)ove one letter a 
quarter (unless during the time of his being en¬ 
gaged in a law-suit, when he regularly sent to the 
post-town), his correspondence usually remained 
for a month or two sticking in the i)o.stmaster’s 
window, among ]>am}>hlets, gingerbread, rolls, or 
ballads, according to the trade which the said post¬ 
master exercised. Besides, tliere was then a cus¬ 
tom, not yet wliolly obsolete, of causing a letter 
from one town to another, perhaps within the dis¬ 
tance of thirty mile.s, pt>rform a cinmit of two hun¬ 
dred miles before delivery, — which had the com¬ 
bined advantage of airing the cj)istle thoroughly, of 
adding some j)ence to the revenue of the post-ottice, 
and of exercising the jtatience of the correspondents. 
Owing to these circumstances. Brown remained sev¬ 
eral days in Allonby without any answers what¬ 
ever; and his stock of money, though husbanded 
with the utmost economy, began to wear very 
low, wlien he received, by the hands of a young 
fisherman, the following letter : — 

You have acted with tlie most cruel indiscretion; you 
have shown liow little 1 can trust to your declarations 
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that my peace and happiness are dear to you; and your 
rashness has nearly occasioned the death of a young 
man of the highest worth and honour. Must I say 
more? Must I add that I have been myself very ill in 
consequence of your violence and its effects? And, 
alas! need I say, still further, that I have thought 
anxiously upon them as they are likely to affect you, 
although you have given me such slight cause to do 
so ? The C. is gone from home for several da vs. Mr. 
H. is almost quite recovered, and I have reason to 
think that the blame is laid in a quarter different from 
that where it is deserved. Yet do not think of ventur¬ 
ing here. Our fate has been crossed by accidents of a 
nature too violent and terrible to j)ermit me to think 
of renewing a correspondence which has so often threat¬ 
ened the most dreadful catastrophe. Farewell, there¬ 
fore, and believe that no one can wish your happiness 
more sincerely than 

J. 1^1. 


This letter contained that species of advice which 
is frequently given for the precise purpose that it 
may lead to a directly opposite conduct from that 
which it recommends. At least so thought Brown, 
who immediately asked the young fisherman if he 
came from Portan ferry. 

“Ay” said the lad; “I am auld AVillie John¬ 
stone’s son. and I got that letter frae my sister 
Peggy, that’s laundry-maid at AVoodbourne.” 

“ good friend, when do you sail ? ” 

“AVith the tide this evening.” 

“ I ’ll return with you ; but as I do not desire to 
go to Portanferry, I wish you could put me on 
shore somewhere on the coast.” 


“ AA^e can easily do that.” said the lad. 

Although the price of provisions, etc., was then 
very moderate, the discharging hi^ lodgrngs Z 
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the expense of his living, together with that of a 
change of dress, which safety as well as a proper 
regard to his external appearance rendered neces¬ 
sary, brought Brown’s purse to a very low ebb. He 
left directions at the post-office that his letters 
should be forwarded to Kippletringan, wliither lie 
resolved to proceed, and reclaim the treasure wliich 
he had deposited in the hands of Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish. He also felt it would be his duty to 
assume his proper character as soon as he should 
receive the necessary evidence for supporting it, 
and, as an officer in the king’s service, give and re¬ 
ceive every explanation which might be necessary 
with young Hazlewood. If he is not very wrong¬ 
headed indeed, he thought, he must allow the man¬ 
ner in which I acted to have been the necessary 
consequence of his own overbearing conduct. 

And now we must suppose hiai once more em¬ 
barked on the Solway Frith. The wind was ad¬ 
verse, attended by some rain, and they struggled 
against it without much assistance from the tide. 
The boat was heavily laden witli goods (part of 
which were probably contraband), and laboured 
deep in the sea. Brown, wlio had been bred a 
sailor, and was indeed skilled in most athletic exer¬ 
cises, gave his powerful and effectual assistance in 
rowing, or occasionally in steering the boat, and bis 
advice in the management, which became the more 
delicate as the wind increased, and, being opposed 
to the very rapid tides of that coast, made the voy¬ 
age perilous. At length, after spending the whole 
night upon the frith, they were at morning within 
sight of a beautiful bay upon tlic Scottish coast 
The weather was now more mild. The snow, 
which had been for some time waning, had given 
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way entirely under the fresh gale of the preceding 
night. The more distant hills, indeed, retained 
their snowy mantle, but all the open country was 
cleared, unless where a few white patches indicated 
that it had been drifted to an uncommon depth. 
Even under ite wintry appearance, the shore was 
highly interesting. Tlie line of sea-coast, with all 
its varied curves, indentures, and embayments, 
swept away from the sight on either hand, in that 
varied, intricate, yet graceful and easy line which 
the eye loves so well to pursue. And it was no 
less relieved and varied in elevation than in out¬ 
line, by the different forms of the shore ; the beach 
in some places being edged by steep rocks, and in 
others rising smoothly from tlie sands in easy and 
swelling slopes. Buildings of diflerent kinds caught 
and reflected the wintry sunbeams of a December 
morning, and the woods, though now leafless, gave 
relief and variety to the landscape. Brown felt 
that lively and awakening interest which taste and 
sensibility always derive from the beauties of Na¬ 
ture when opening suddenly to the eye after the 
dulness and gloom of a night voyage. Perhaps,— 
for who can presume to analyze that inexplicable 
feeling which binds the person born in a mountain¬ 
ous country to his native hills, — perhaps some 
early associations, retaining their effect long after 
the cause was forgotten, mingled in the feelings of 

pleasure with which he regarded the scene before 
him. 

" And what,” said Brown to the boatman, “ is the 
name of that fine cape that stretches into the sea, 
with its sloping banks and hillocks of wood, and 
forms the right side of the bay ? ” 

" Warroch Point,” answered the lad 
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“ And that old castle, my friend, with the modern 
house situated just beneatli it ? It seems at this 
distance a very large building.” 

“That’s the Auld Place, sir, and that's the New 
Place below it. We T1 land you there, if you like.” 

“ I should like it of all things. I must visit that 
ruin before I continue my jo\irney.” 

“Ay, it’s a (jueer auld bit,” said the fisherman ; 
“ and that highest tower is a gude landmark as far 
as Ramsay in Alan, and the Point of Ayr. There 
was muckle figliting about the place lang syne.” 

Prown would have inquired into furtlier particu¬ 
lars ; but a fisherman is seldom an antiquary, llis 
boatman’s local knowledge was summed up in the 
information alreatly given, “that it was a grand 
landmark, and that there had been muckle fighting 
about the bit lang syne.” 

“ 1 shall learn more of it,” said Brown to himself, 
“ when I get ashore.” 

The boat continued its course close under the 
point upon wliich the castle was situated, wl.icii 
frowned from the summit of its rocky site upon the 
still agitated waves of tlie bay beneath. “ I be¬ 
lieve,”°said the steersman, “ ye’ll get a.shore here 
as dry as ony gate. There s a place where their 
beriins and galleys, as they ca’d them, used to lie 
in lang syne ; but it’s no used now, because it’s ill 
carrying giules up the narrow stairs or ower the 
rocks, '’wiiilcs of a moonlight night I have landed 
articles tliere, tliough.” 

While he thus spoke, they pulled round a point 
of rock, and found a very small harbour, partly 
formed by Nature, partly by the indefatigable la- 
b(jur of tiie ancient inliabitants of the castle, who, 
as the fisherman observed, had found it essential foi 
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the protection of their boats and small craft, though 
it could not receive vessels of any burden. The 
two points of rock whicli formed the access ap¬ 
proached each other so nearly that only one boat 
could enter at a time. On each side were still re¬ 
maining two immense iron rings, deeply morticed 
into the solid rock. Through these, according to 
tradition, there was nightly drawn a huge chain, 
secured by an immense padlock, for the protection 
of the haven and the armada which it contained. 
.A. ledge of rock had, by the assistance of the chisel 
and pick-axe, been formed into a sort of quay. The 
rock was of extremely hard consistence, and the 
task so dillicult, that, according to the fisherman, a 
labourer who wrought at the work might in the 
evening have carried home in his bonnet all the 
shivers which he had struck from the mass in the 
course of the day. This little quay communicated 
with a rude staircase, already repeatedly mentioned, 
which descended from the old castle. There was 
also a communication between the beach and the 
quay, by scrambling over the rocks. 

" Ye had better land here,” said the lad, “ for the 
surf’s ruaning high at the Shcllicoat-stane( 33 ),aud 
there will no be a dry thread amang us or we get 
the cargo out. Na, na [in answer to an ofl'er of 
money], ye have wrought for your passage, and 
wrought far better than ony o’ us. Gude day to 
ye; I wuss ye week” 

So saying, he pushed off, in order to land his 
cargo on the opposite side of the bay; and Brown, 
with a small bundle in his hand, containing the 
trifling stock of necessaries which he had been 
obliged to purchase at Allonby, was left on the 
rocks beneath the ruin. 
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And thus, — unconscious as the most absolute 
stranger, and in circumstances which, if not desti¬ 
tute, were for the present highly embarrassing; 
without the countenance of a friend within the 
circle of several hundred miles ; accused of a heavy 
crime ; and, what was as bad as all the rest, being 
nearly penniless,—did the harassed wanderer for 
the first time, after the interval of so many years, 
approach the remains of the castle where his an¬ 
cestors had exercised all but regal dominion. 
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CHAPTER XU. 


Yes, ye moss-green waits, 

Ye towers defenceless, I revisit ye 
Shame-stricken! Where are all your troplii*s nowt 
Your thronged courts, the revelry, the tumult, 

That spoke the grandeur of my house, the homage 
Of neighbouring Barons ? 

Afi/sterious Mother. 

Entering the castle of Ellangowan by a postern 
doorway, which showed symptoms of having been 
once secured with the most jealous care, Brown 
(whom, since he has set foot upon the property of 
his fathers, we shall hereafter call by his father's 
name of Bertram) wandered from one ruined apart¬ 
ment to another, surprised at the massive strength 
of some parts of the building, the rude and impres¬ 
sive magnificence of others, and the great extent of 
the whole. In two of these rooms, close beside 
each other, he saw signs of recent habitation. In 
one small apartment were empty bottles, half- 
gnawed bones, and dried fragments of bread. Ir 
the vault which adjoined, and which was defended 
by a strong door, then left open, he observed a 
considerable quantity of straw, and in Loth were 
the relics of recent fires. How little was it possi- 
Ole for Bertram to conceive that such trivial cir 
cumstances were closely connected with incidents 
affecting his prosperity, his honour, perhaps his 
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After satisfying his curiosity by a hasty glance 
through the interior of the castle, Bertram now 
advanced tlirougli the great gateway whicli opened 
to the land, and paused to look upon the noble 
landscape which it commanded. Having in vain 
endeavoured to guess the position of Woodbourne, 
and having nearly ascertained that of Kippletrin- 
gan, he turned to take a parting look at the stately 
ruins which he had just travervSed. He admired 
tlie massive and pictures([ue effect of the huge 
round towers, which, flanking tlie gateway, gave 
a double portion of depth and majesty to the liigh 
yet gloomy arch under which it opened. The 
carved stone escutcheon of the ancient family, 
bearing for their arms three wolves’ heads, was 
hung (liagonally beneath the helmet and crest, the 
latter being a wolf couchant pierced with an arrow. 
On either side stood as supporters in full human 
size, or larger, a salvage man “ proper, ” to use the 
language of heraldry, “wreathed and cinctured,” 
and holding in his liand an oak tree “ eradicated,” 
that is, torn up by the roots. 

“ And tlie powerful barons who owned this 
blazonry, ” thought Bertram, pursuing the usual 
train of ideas wliich flows upon the mind at such 


scenes,— “do their jiGsterity continue to ])ossess 
the lands which they had laboured to fortify so 
strongly? Or are they wanderers, ignorant, per¬ 
haps, even of tlie fame or |)ower of their fore¬ 
fathers, while their hereditary possessions are held 
by a race of strangers ? Wliy is it,” he thought, 
continuing to follow out tlie succession of ideas 
which the scene prompted, — “why is it that 
some scenes awaken thoughts which belong, as it 
were, to dreams of early and shadowy recollec- 
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tion (34), such as my old Brahmin Moonshie would 
have ascribed to a state of previous existence ? Is 
it the visions of our sleep that float confusedly in 
our memory, and are recalled by the appearance of 
such real objects as in any respect correspond to 
the phantoms they presented to our imagination ? 
How often do we find ourselves in society which 
we have never before met, and yet feel impressed 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness 
that neither the scene, the speakers, nor the sub¬ 
ject are entirely new, — nay, feel as if we could 
anticipate that part of the conversation which has 
not yet taken place ? It is even so with me while 
I gaze upon that ruin; nor can I divest myself of 
the idea that these massive towers and that dark 
gateway, retiring through its deep-vaulted and 
ribbed arches, and dimly lighted by the court-yard 
beyond, are not entirely strange to me. Can it be 
that they have been familiar to me in infancy, and 
that I am to seek in their vicinity those friends of 
whom my childhood has still a tender though faint 
remembrance, and whom I early exchanged for 
such severe task-masters? Yet Brown, who, I 
think, would not have deceived me, always told 
me I was brought off from the eastern coast after 
a skirmish in which my father was killed; and I 

do remember enough of a horrid scene of violence 
to strengthen his account ” 


It happened that the spot upon which young 
Bertram chanced to station himself for the better 
viewing the castle was nearly the same on which 
his father had died. It was marked by a lar<Te 
old oak-tree, the only one on the esplanade and 
which, having been used for executions by the 
barons of Ellangowan. was called the " -Tu^tice 
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Tree. ” It chanced — and the coincidence was 
remarkable — that Glossin was this morning en¬ 
gaged with a person whom he was in tlie habit of 
consulting in sucli matters, concerning some pro¬ 
jected repairs and a large addition to the house of 
Ellangowan, and that, having no great i)leasure in 
remains so intimately connected witli the grandeur 
of tiie former iiihabitants, he had resolved to use 
the stones of the ruinous castle in his new edilice. 
Accordingly, he came up the bank, followed by 
the land-surveyor mentioned on a former occasion, 
who was also in the habit of acting as a sort of 
architect in case of necessity. In drawing the 
plans, etc., Glossin was in the custom of relying 
upon his own skill. Bertram’s back was towards 
them as they came up the ascent, and he was 
quite shrouded by the branches of the large tree, 
so tliat Glossin was not aware of the ])resence of 
the stranger till he was close upon him. 

“ Yes, sir, as I have often said before to you, 
the Old Place is a perfect (piarry of hewn stone, 
and it would be better for the estate if it were all 
down, since it is only a den for smugglers. " 

At this instant Bertram turned short round 
upon Glossin at the distance of two yards only 

and said,— . ^ 

“ Would you destroy this tine old castle, sir? 

His face, person, and voice were so exactly tliose 
of his father in his best days that Glossin, hearing 
his exclamation and seeing such a sudden appari¬ 
tion in the shape of his patron, and on nearly the 
very spot where he had expired, almost thought 
the grave had given up its dead! He staggere 
back two or three paces, as if he had received a 
sudden and deadly wound. He instantly recov 
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ered, however, his presence of mind, stimulated 
by the thrilling reflection that it was no inhabi¬ 
tant of the other world which stood before him, 
but an injured man whom the slightest want of 
dexterity on his part might lead to acquaintance 
with liis ri<i;hts and the means of assertiii" them 

O O 

to his utter destruction. Yet his ideas were so 
much confused by the shock he had received that 
his first <piestion partook of the alarm. 

“ In the name of God, how came you here ? ” 
said Olossin. 

“ How came I here ? ” repeated Bertram, sur¬ 
prised at the solemnity of tlie address. “ I landed 
a quarter of an hour since in the little harbour 
beneath the castle, and was employing a moment’s 
leisure in viewing these fine ruins. I trust there 
is no intrusion ? ” 

" Intrusion, sir? No, sir,” said Glossin, in some 
degree recovering his breath; and then whispered 
a few words into his companion’s ear, who imme¬ 
diately left him and descended towards the house. 

Intrusion, sir? No, sir; you or any gentleman 
are welcome to satisfy your curiosity. ” 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Bertram. “ They call 
this the Old Place, I am informed ? ” 

“Yes, sir. —in distinction to the New Place 
my house there below. ” * 

Glossin it must be remarked, was, during the 
following dialogue, on the one hand eager to learn 
what local recollections young Bertram had re¬ 
tained of the scenes of his infancy, and. on the 
o her, compelled to be extremely cautious in liis 
replies, lest he should awaken or assist, by some 
name, phrase, or anecdote, the slumbering train^f 
association. He sufifered, indeed, during fhe Xle 
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scene the agonies whicli lie so richly deserved; yet 
his pride and interest, like the fortitude of a North 
American Indian, manned him to sustain the tor¬ 
tures inflicted at once by the contending stings of 
a guilty conscience, of hatred, of fear, and of 
suspicion. 

“I wish to a^k the name, sir,” said Bertram, 
“ of the family to whom this stately ruin belongs ? ” 
“ It is my property, sir; my name is (llossin. ” 

“ Glo.ssin —Olossin ? ” repeated Bertram, as if 
the answer were somewhat ditl'erent from what he 
expected. “I beg your pardon, Mr. (ilossin; I 
am apt to be very aVisent. ^lay I ask if the castle 
has been long in your family?” 

“ It was built, I believe, long ago, by a family 
called Mac-Dingawaie, ” answered (ilossin, sup¬ 
pressing, for obvious reasons, the more familiar 
sound of Bertram, which might have awakened the 
recollections which he was anxious to lull to rest, 
and slurring with an evasive answer the (piestion 
concerning the endurance nf his own possession. 

“ And liow do you read the half-defaced motto, 
sir,” said JJertram, “ wiiich is upon that scroll 

above the entablature with the arms?” 

» I _ I _ I really lo not exactly know, ” replied 

Glossin. 

“ I should be apt to make it out, ‘Our Bight 

makes our Might. ’” . i » • i 

“ I believe it is something of that kind, said 

(ilossin. « -u • • 

“ Mav I ask, sir,” said the stranger, “if it is 

your familv motto?” 

“ N- n- no — no, —not ours. That i.s, I believe, 
the motto of the former people — mine is — 
mine is —in fact I have had some correspondence 
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with Mr. Gumming, of the Lyon Office in Edin¬ 
burgh, about mine. He writes me tlie Glossins 
anciently bore for a motto, ‘He wlio talos it, 
makes it.’” 

“ If there be any uncertainty, sir, and the case 
were mine,” said Bertram, “I would assume the 
old motto, which seems to me the better of the 
two. ” 

Glossin, -whose tongue by this time cloye to the 
roof of his mouth, only answered by a nod. 

“It is odd enough,” said Bertram, fixing his 
eye upon the arms and gateway, and partly ad¬ 
dressing Glossin, partly as it were thinking aloud, 
— “it is odd the tricks which our memory plays 
us. The remnants of an old prophecy, or song, 
or rhyme, of some kind or other, return to my 
recollection on hearing that motto. Stay,— it is 
a strange jingle of sounds,— 

‘The dark shall be lij^ht, 

And the wrong made right, 

When Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on — * 


I cannot remember the last line,— on some par¬ 
ticular height; ‘height’ is the rhyme, I am sure*, 
but I cannot hit upon the preceding word. ” 

“ Confound your memory, ” muttered Glossin ■ 
“you remember by far too much of it!” 

“ There are other rhymes connected with these 
early recollections,” continued the youncr man 

Pmy, sir is there any song current in this part 
of the world respecting a daughter of the King of 
the Isle of Man eloping with a Scottish kni<>ht^ ” 

I am the worst person in the world to consult 
upon legendary antiquities, ” answered Glossin 
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“I coiilci sing such a ballad,” said Bertram, 
“ from one end to another, when I was a boy. 
You must know I left Scotland, whicli is my na¬ 
tive country, very young; and those who brought 
me up discouraged all my attempts to preserve 
recollection of my native land, on account, I be¬ 
lieve, of a boyish wish which I had to escape from 


their charge. ” 

“Very natural,” said Glossin, but speaking as 
if his utmost efforts were unable to unseal his lips 
beyond the width of a quarter of a!i inch, so that 
his whole utterance was a kind of compressed mut¬ 


tering, very different from the round, bold, bully¬ 
ing voice with wliich lie usually spi->ke. Indeed, his 
appearance and demeanour during all this convei- 
sation seemed to diminish even his strength and 
stature; so that he appeared to witlier into the 
shadow of liimself, now advancing one foot, now 
the other, now stooping and wriggling his shoul¬ 
ders, now fumbling with the buttons of his waist¬ 
coat, now clasping his hands together, in short, 
he was the picture of a mean-spirited, shuffling 
rascal in the very agonies of detection. To these 
a]>pearances Bertram was totally inattenti\e, being 
dragged on, as it were, by the current of liis «wn 
associations. Indeed, altliough he addressed Glos- 
sin, he was not so much tliinking of him as argu- 
iim upon tJie embarrassing state of his own feelings 
and recollection. “ Yes, ” he said, “ I preserved my 
lamnia-e among the .sailors, most of whom spoke 
English ; and when I could get into a corner by my- 
selF, I used to sing all that .song over froin beginning 
to e.ul. I have forgot it all now; but re.ne.nber 
the tune well, though I cannot guess what shonUl 
at pre.sent so strongly recall it to my memoi). 
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He took his flageolet from his pocket, and played 
a simple melody. Apparently the tune awoke the 
corresponding associations of a damsel wlio, close 
beside a fine spring about half-way down the de¬ 
scent, and which had once supplied the castle with 
water, was engaged in bleaching linen. She im¬ 
mediately took up the song. 

“ Are these the Links of Forth, she said, 

Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonnie woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would sec ? ” 

"By Heaven,” said Bertram, “it is the very 
ballad! I must learn these words from the girl. ” 

“Confusion!” thought Glossiu; “if I cannot 
put a stop to this, all will be out. Oh, the devil 
take all ballads, and ballad-makers, and ballad- 
fingers! and that d—d jade too, to set up lior 
pipe!—You will have time enough for this on 
some other occasion,” he said aloud; “ at present,” 
— for now he saw his emissary, with two or three 
men, coming up the bank, — “at present we must 
have some more serious conversation tosether. ” 

“ How do you mean, sir?” said Bertram, turn¬ 
ing short upon him, and not liking the tone which 
he made use of. 

“ Why, sir, as to that, — I believe your name is 
Brown ? ” said Glossin. 

“ And what of that, sir ? ” 

Glossin looked over his shoulder to see how near 
his party had approached; they were coming fast 
on. “ Vanbeest Brown, if I mistake not? ” 

“And what of that, sir?” said Bertram, with 
increasing astonishment and displeasure. 

“ Why, in that case,” said Glossin, observing his 
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friends had now got upon the level space close beside 
them, — “ in tnat case you are my prisoner in the 
king’s name! ” At tlie same time he stretched Iiis 
liand towards Ijertram’s collar, wiiile two of the 
men wlio liad come up seized upon his arms; lie 
sliook liimself, however, free of tlieir grasp by a 
violent elVort, in which he pitcdied tlie most perti¬ 
nacious down llie hank, and, drawing liis cutlass, 
stood on tlie defensive, while those who had feH 
his strength recoiled from liis presence., r.nd gazed 
at a safe distance. “ Observe, ” he called out at the 
same time, " tliat I have no purpose to resist legal 
authority. Satisfy me that you have a magistrate’s 
warrant, and are authorized to make this arrest, and 
I will obey it quietly; but let no man who loves 
his life venture to approach me till 1 am satisfied 
for wiiat crime, and by whose authority, 1 am 
a})]»reliemled. ” 

Olossin then caused one of the oflicers show a 


warrant for the apprehension of Vanbeest llrown, 
accused of the crime of wi . * 

shooting at Charles Hazlewood, younger, of Ilazle- 
wood, with an intent to kill, and also of oth.er 
crimes and misdemeanours, and whicli appointed 


liini, iiaving been so apprehended, to lie brought 
before the next magistrate for examination. Tlie 
warrant being formal, and tlie fact such as he couhl 
not deny, Bertram threw duwn liis weapon and 
submitted himself to the othcers, who, ilying on 


him with eagerness corresponding to their former 
pusillanimity, were about to load him with irons, 
alleging tlie strength and activity which he had 
disjdayed, as a justitication of this severity. But 
Clossin was ashamed or afraid to permit tliis un¬ 
necessary insult, and directed the prisoner to bo 
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treated with all the decency, and even respect, that 
was consistent with safety. Afraid, however, to 
introduce him into his own house, where still 
further subjects of recollection might have been 
suggested, and anxious at tlie same time to cover 
his own proceedings by the sanction of anotlier’s 
authority, he ordeied his carriage (for he had 
lately set up a carriage) to be got ready, and in the 
mean time directed refreshments to be given t<) the 
prisoner and the officers, who were consigned to 
one of the rooms in tlie old castle until the means 
of conveyance for examination before a magistrate 
should be provided. 
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Bring in the evidence. 

Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 

And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side: you are o’ the commission, 

Sit you too. 

Ktpg Lear. 

WiiiLK tlie carriage was getting ready, Glossiii had 
a letter to compose, about wliich he wasted no 
small time. It was to his neighbour, as Irj uas 
fond of calling him, Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazle- 
wood, the head of an ancient and powerful interest 
in the countv, which had in the decadence of t!ic 
Ellangowan family gradually succeeded to much of 
their authority and influence. The present repre- 
sentative of the family was an elderly man.dotingly 
fond of his own family, which was limited to an 
only son and daughter, and stoically indifferent to 
the fate of all mankind besides. For the rest, he 
was honourable in his general dealings, because he 
was afraid to suffer the censure of the world, and 
just from a better motive. He was presumptuously 
over-conceited on the score of family pride and ini- 
portance, — a feeling considerably enhanced by his 
late succession to the title of a Xova Scotia baro¬ 
net; and he hated the memory of the Ellangowan 
family, though now a memory only, because a cer¬ 
tain baron of that house was traditionally reported 
to have caused the founder of the Hazlewood fam* 
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ily hold his stirrup until he mounted into his sad¬ 
dle. In his general deportment he was pompous 
and important, aftecting a species of florid elocution, 
which often hecaine ridiculous from his misarrang- 
ing tlie triads and quaternions with which he loaded 
his sentences. 

To this personage Glossin was now to write in 
such a conciliatory style as might he most accept¬ 
able to his vanity and family pride; and the fol- 
lowins was the form of his note : — 

o 

!Mr. (iillu'rt Glossin [ho longed to add “of Kl- 
langowan,’^ but prudence prevailed, and he suppressed 
that territorial designation],— Mr. Gilbert Glossin has 
the honour to offer his most respectful conq)linu*iits to 
Sir Robert Hazlewood, and to inform him tliat he has 
this morning been hutunate enough to secure tlie j»ct- 
son who wounded ^Ir. C. Ha/dewood. As Sir Robert 
Hazlewood may jirobably choose to conduct the exam¬ 
ination of this criminal himself, Mr. G. Glossin will 
causa the man to ho carried to the inn at Kippletringan, 
or to Hazlewood House, as Sir Robert Hazlewood may 
he pleased to direct; and, with Sir Robert Hazlewood’s 
permission, Mr. G. Glossin will attend him at either 
of these places with the proofs and declarations which 
he has been so fortunate as to collect respecting this 
atrocious business. 

Addressed, 

Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood, Bart. 

Hazlewood House, etc. 

Ellti- G" 

Tuesday. 

This note he despatched by a servant on horse¬ 
back ; and having given the man some time to get 
ahead, and desired him to ride fast, he ordered two 
officers of justice to get into the carriage with Ber- 
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tram; and he himself, mounting his horse, accom¬ 
panied them at a slow pace to the point where 
the roads to Kippletringan and Hazlewood House 
separated, and there awaited the return of his mes¬ 
senger, in order that his fartlier route miglit le 
determined by the answer he should receive from 
the baronet In about half-an-hour his servant 
returned witli the following answer, handsomely 
folded, and sealed with the Hazlewood arms, hav- 
ing tlie X’ova Scotia badge depending from the 
sliield : — 


Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood returns I^Ir. 
G. Glossin’s conij>limeiits, and tluinks him for tlie 
trouble lie lias taken in a matter affectiii" tlie safetv of 
Sir Robert’s family. Sir R. H. ro<jnests !Mr. G. G. 
will have the goodness to bring the jirisoner to Hazb-- 
wood House for examination, with the other proofs or 
<leclarations which he mentions. And after the busi¬ 
ness is over, in ease I^Ir. G. G. is not otherwise engagerl. 
Sir R. ami Lady Hazlewood reipiest his compaii}’ to 
dinner. 

Addressed, 

Mr. Gilukrt Olossix, etc 

Hazi.fwooi) IIorsE, 

'raesilay. 

“Sob !” thought Mr. Glossin, ‘'here is one finger 
in at least; and that I will make the means of in¬ 
troducin'^ mv whole hand. Rut I must first get 
clear of this wretched young fellow. I think I can 
manage Sir Robert. He i.s dull and pompous, and 
will bo alike disjiosed to listen to my suggestions 
upon the law of the case, and to assume the credit 
of acting upon them as his own projier motion. So 
I shall have the advantage of being the real magis¬ 
trate, without tlie odium of responsibility." 
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As he cherished these hopes and expectations, 
the carriage apjn-oached Hazlewood House, Uirough 
a noble avenue of old oaks which shrouded the an¬ 
cient abbey-resembling building so called. It was 
a large edifice built at different periods, part having 
actually been a priory, upon tlie suppression of 
which, in the time of Queen Mary, the first of the 
family had obtained a gift of the house and sur¬ 
rounding lands from the Crown. It was pleasantly 
situated in a large deer-park, on the banks of the 
river we have before mentioned. The scenery 
around was of a dark, solemn, and somewhat mel¬ 
ancholy cast, according well with the architecture 
of the house. Everything appeared to be kej>t in 
the highest possible order, and announced tlie opu¬ 
lence and rank of the proprietor. 

As Mr. Glossin's carriage stopped at the door of 
the hall. Sir Jlobert reconnoitred the new vehicle 


from the windows. According to his aristocratic 
feelings, there was a degree of presumption in this 
woi'ws hoTtio, tliis ]\Ir. Gilbert Glossin, late writer in 

-, presuming to set up such an accommodation 

at all; but liis wrath was mitigated when he ob¬ 
served that the mantle upon the panels only bore 
a plain cipher of G. G. This apparent modesty was, 
indeed, solely owing to the delay of Mr. Gumming 
of the Lyon Office, who, being at tliat time engaged 
m discovering and matriculating the arms of two 
commissaries from North America, three English- 
Irish peers, and two great Jamaica traders, had been 

*’'1" Tvn escutcheon for 

Ellangowan. But his dela3' told 

htrr of thj 


While the officers of justice detained their pris 
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oner in a sort of steward’s room, Mr. Glossin was 
ushered into wliat was called the great oak-parlour, 
— a long room panelled with well-varnished wain¬ 
scot, and adorned with the grim portraits of Sir 
Robert Ilazlewood’s ancestry. The visitor, who had 
no internal consciousness of worth to balance that 
of meanness of birth, felt his inferiority, and by the 
depth of his bow and the obsequiousness of his 
demeanour, showed that the Laird of Ellangowan 
was sunk for the time in the old and submissive 
habits of the <piondam retainer of the law. He 
would have persuaded liimself, indeed, tliat he was 
only humouring the pride of the old baronet, for 
the purpose of turning it to his own advantage ; 
but liis feelings were of a mingled nature, and he 
felt the inlluence of those very prejudices which 
he pretended to Hatter. 

The baronet received his visitor with that conde¬ 
scending parade which was iiieant at once to asseit 
his own vast superiority and to show the generosity 
and courtesy witli wliich he could waive it, and 
descend to the level of ordinary conversation with 
ordinary men. He thanked (Jlossin for his atten¬ 
tion to a matter in which “ young Ilazlewood ” was 
so intimately concerned, and, pointing to his family 
pictures, oliserved, with a gracious smile, “ Indeed, 
these venerable gentlemen, Mr. (ilossin, are as niucli 
obliged as I am in this case, for the labour, pains, 
care, and trouble which you have taken in their 
behalf, and I liave no doubt, were they capable of 
expressing themselves, would join me, sir, in than ' 
iiig you for the favour you have conferred upon the 
ho”use of Hazlewood by taking care and trouble, sir, 
and interest, in behalf of the young gentleman who 
is to continue their name and family. 
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Thrice bowed Glossin, and each time more pro¬ 
foundly than before, — once in honour of the 
knight who stood upright before him, once in re¬ 
spect to the quiet personages who patiently hung 
upon the wainscot, and a third time in deference to 
the young gentleman who was to carry on the name 
and family. Rotarier as he was, Sir Robert was 
gratified by the homage which lie rendered, and 
proceeded in a tone of gracious familiarity: “ And 
now, Mr. Glossin, my exceeding good friend, you 
must allow me to avail myself of your knowledge 
of law in our proceedings in this matter. I am 
not much in the habit of acting as a justice of the 
peace; it suits better with other gentlemen, whose 
domestic and family affairs require less constant 
superintendence, attention, and management than 
mine.” 

Of course, whatever small assistance Mr. Glossin 
could render was entirely at Sir Robert Hazlewood’s 
service ; but as Sir Robert Hazlewood’s name stood 
high in the list of the faculty, the said Mr. Glossin 
could not presume to hope it could be either neces¬ 


sary or useful. 

“ Why, my good sir, you will understand me only 
to mean that I am something deficient in the prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the ordinary details of justice- 
business. I was indeed educated to the bar, and 
might boast perhaps at one time that I had made 
some progress in the speculative and abstract and 
abstruse doctrines of our municipal code; but there 
IS m the present day so little opportunity of a man 
of fanu^ly and fortune rising to that eminence at the 
bar which is attained by adventurers who are as 
willing to plead for John a Nokes as for the first 
noble of the land, that I was really early disgusted 
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with practice. The first case, indeed, wliicli was 
laid on my table, quite sickened me, — it respected 
a bargain, sir, of tallow, between a butcher and a 
candle-maker ; and 1 found it was expected that I 
should grease my moutli, not only with their vulgar 
names, but with all the technical terms and phrases 
and peculiar language of their dirty arts. Upon 
my honour, my good sir, I have never been able to 
bear the smell of a tallow-candle since.” 

ritying, as seemed to be expected, the mean use 
to which the baronet’s faculties had been degraded 
on this melancholy occasion, Mr. (Jlossin offered to 
ofHciate as clerk, or assessor, or in any way in whicli 
he could be most useful. “ And witli a view to 
possessing you of tlie whole business, and in the 
first place, there will, I helieve, be no ditliculty in 
proving tlie main fact, tliat this was the person 
who fired tlie unhapjiy ])iece. Should lie deny it, 
it can he proved by Mr. llazlewood, I presume ?” 

“ Young llazlewood is not at home to-day, i\Ir. 
(ilossin.” 

“ lUit we can have tlie oath of the servant who 
attended him," said the ready Mr. (Jlossin, — “in¬ 
deed I hardly think the fact will be disputed. I 
am more apprehensive that, from the too favourable 
and indulgent manner in which I have understood 
that Mr. llazlewood has been pleased to represent 
the business, the assault may be considered as acci¬ 
dental, and the injury as unintentional, so that the 
fellow maybe immediately set at liberty, to do more 


mischief.” 

“ I have not the honour to know the gentleman 
who now holds the office of king’s advocate, replied 
Sir Robert, gravely ; “ but I presume, sir, na>, I 
am confident,— that he will consider the mere fact 
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of having wounded young Hazlewood of Hazlewood, 
even by inadvertency, to take the matter in its 
mildest and gentlest and in its most favourable and 
improbable light, as a crime which will be too easily 
atoned by imprisonment, and as more deserving of 
deportation.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Robert,” said his assenting brother 
in justice, " I am entirely of your opinion; but, I 
don’t know how it is, I have observed the Edin¬ 
burgh gentlemen of the bar, and even the otlicers 
of the Crown, pique themselves upon an indiflercnt 
administration of justice, without respect x,o rank 
and family ; and I should fear — ” 

“ How, sir, without respect to rank and family? 
Will you tell me that doctrine can be held by men 
of birth and legal education ? No, sir; if a tritle 
stolen in the street is termed mere pickery, but is 
elevated into sacrilege if the crime be committed 
in a church, so, according to the just gradations of 
society, the guilt of an injury is enhanced by the 
rank of the person to whom it is offered, done, or 
perpetrated, sir.” 

Glossin bowed low to this declaration cx cathedra, 
but observed that in case of the very worst, and of 
such unnatural doctrines being actually held as he 
had already hinted, “ the law had another hold on 
Air. Vanbeest Brown.” 

"Vanbeest Brown! is that the fellow’s name? 
Good God! that young Hazlewood of Hazlewood 
should have had his life endangered, the clavicle of 
lus right shoulder considerably lacerated and dis¬ 
lodged, several large drops or slugs deposited in 
the acromion process, as the account of the family 
surgeon expressly bears, and all by an obscure 
wretch named Vanbeest Brown I ’* 
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“ Wliy, really. Sir Robert, it is a thing which 
one can hardly bear to think of; but, begging ten 
thousand pardons for resuming what I was about 
to say, a person of the same name is, as appears 
from these papers [producing Dirk Hatteraick’s 
pocket-book], mate to the smuggling vessel who 
oflered such violence at Woodbourne, and I have 
no doubt that this is the same individual, — which, 
however, your acute discrimination will easily be 
able to ascertain.” 

“The same, my good sir, he must assuredly be,— 
it would be injustice even to the meanest of the 
people to suppose there could be found among them 
two persons doomed to bear a name so shocking to 
one’s ears as this of Vanbeest Brown.” 

“True, Sir Robert, most unquestionably; there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt of it. But you see, 
further, that this circumstance accounts for the 
man's desperate conduct. You, Sir Robert, will dis¬ 
cover the motive for his crime, — you, I say, will 
discover it without difficulty, on your giving your 
mind to the examination ; for my part, I cannot 
help suspecting the moving spring to have been 
revenge for the gallantry with whicli Mr. Hazle- 
wood, witli all the spirit of liis renowned forefathers, 
defended the house at Woodbourne against this vil¬ 
lain and his lawless companions.” 

“ I will inquire into it, my good sir,” said the 
learned baronet. “ Yet even now I venture to con¬ 
jecture that I shall adopt the solution or explana¬ 
tion of tliis riddle, enigma, or mystery, which you 
have in some degree thus started. Yes, revenge it 
must be,— and, good ileaven ! entertained by and 
against whom ? Kntertained, fostered, cherished, 
a‘'’ainst vouim Hazlewood of Hazlewood, and in 

O J G 
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part carried into effect, executed, and implemented, 
by tlie hand of Vanbeest Brown ! These are dread¬ 
ful days indeed, iny worthy neighbour [this epithet 
indicated a rapid advance in the baronet’s good 
graces],—days when tlie bulwarks of society are 
shaken to their mighty base, and that rank, which 
forms, as it were, its highest grace and ornament, 
is mingled and confused with the viler parts of the 
architecture. Oh, my good Mr. Gilbert Glossin, in 
my time, sir, the use of swords and pistols, and such 
honourable arms, was reserved by the nobility and 
gentry to themselves, and the disputes of the vul¬ 
gar were decided by the weapons which Nature had 
given them, or by cudgels cut, broken, or hewed 
out of the next wood. But now, sir, the clouted 
shoe of the peasant galls the kibe of the courtier. 
The lower ranks have their quarrels, sir, and their 
points of honour, and their revenges, which they 
must bring, forsooth, to fatal arbitrament. But 
well, well! it will last my time ; let us have in this 
fellow, this Vanbeest Brow'ii, and make an end of 
him at least for the present.” 


CHAITER XLIIL 

'T was lie 

Gave heat unto the injury, which returned, 

Like a petard ill lijflited. into tlie bosom 
Of him gave fire to't. Yet I hope his hurt 
Is not so clangorous but he may reeover- 

Fuir Maid of the Inn. 

The prisoner was now presented before the two 
worshipful magistrates. Glossin, partly from some 
compunctious visitings, and partly out of his cau« 
tious resolution to suffer Sir Robert Hazlewood to 
be the ostensible manager of the whole examination, 
looked down upon the table, and busied himself 
with reading and arranging the papers respecting 
the business, only now and then throwing in a 
skilful catchword as prompter, when he saw the 
principal, and apparently most active, magistrate 
stand in need of a hint. As for Sir Robert Hazle¬ 
wood, he assumed on his part a happy mixture of 
the austerity of the justice, combined with the dis¬ 
play of personal dignity appertaining to the baronet 
jf ancient family. 

“ There, constables, let him stand there at the 
bottom of the table. Be so good as look me in 
the face, sir, and raise your voice as you answer 
the questions which I am going to put to you.” 

“ May I beg, in the first place, to know, sir, who 
it is that takes the trouble to interrogate me ? ” said 
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the prisoner; “for the honest gentlemen who have 
brought me here have not been pleased to furnish 
any information upon that point.” 

“And pray, sir,” answered Sir Kobert, “what 
has my name and quality to do witli the questions 
I am about to ask you ? ” 

“Nothing, perhaps, sir” replied Bertmm; “but 
it may considerably iniluenee my disiiositicn to 
answer them.” 


“ Wliy, then, sir, you will plea.se to be informed 
that you are in presence of Sir Itobert Ila/.lewood 
of Hazlewood, and another justice of peace for this 
county ; that’s all.” 

As this intimation produced a less stunning ef¬ 
fect upon the jirisoner than he had anticipated, Sir 
Robert proceeded in his investigation with an in¬ 
creasing dislike to the object of it. 

“ Is your name Vanbeest Brown, sir ? ” 

“ It is,” answered the prisoner. 

“ So far well. And how are we to design you 
further, sir ? demanded tlie justice. 

Captain in his Majesty's — regiment of horse” 
answered Bertram. ’ 


The baronet's ears received this intimation with 
astonishment; but he was refreshed in conrar^e by 
an incredulous look from Glossin, and by heariim 
him gently utter a sort of interjectional whistle in 
a note _of surprise and contempt. “ I believe, my 
friend, said Sir Robert, “we shall find for you 
before we part, a more humble title.” ’ 

wiir^ do, sir,” replied his prisoner, “I shall 
hngly submit to any punishment which such an 
impOTture shall be thought to deserve.” 

"Gn v. ’r®'’"’ see,” continued Sir Robert, 

y u know young Hazlewood of Hazlewood ? ” 
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“ I never saw the gentleman who I am informed 
bears that name, excepting once, and I regret that 
it was under very unpleasant circumstances.” 

“You mean to acknowledge, then,” said the baro¬ 
net, “that you indicted upon young Hazlewood of 
Hazlewood that wound which endangered his life, 
considerably lacerated the clavicle of his right 
shoulder, and deposited, as the family surgeon de¬ 
clares, several large drops, or slugs, in the acromion 
process ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Bertram, “ I can only say I 
am equally ignorant of and sorry for tlie extent of 
the damage wliich the young gentleman has sus¬ 
tained. I met him in a narrow path, walking with 
two ladies and a servant; and before I could either 
pass them or address them, this young Hazlewood 
took his gun from his servant, presented it against 
my body, and commanded me in the most haugldy 
tone to stand back. I was neither inclined to sub¬ 
mit to his authority, nor to leave him in possession 
c-f the means to injure me, *which he seemed dis¬ 
posed to use with such rashness. I therefore closed 
with him for the purpose of disarming liim ; and 
just as I had nearly effected my purpose, the piece 
went off accidentally, and, to my regret then and 
since, inflicted upon the young gentleman a severer 
chastisement than I desired, though I am glad to 
understand it is like to prove no more than his 

unprovoked folly deserved.” 

“And so, sir,” said the baronet, every feature 

swollen with offended dignity, — “you, sir, admit, 
sir, that it was your purpose, sir, and your inten¬ 
tion, sir, and the real jet and object of your assault 
sir. to disarm young Hazlewood of Hazlewood ot 
his gun, sir, or his fowling-piece, or his fuzee, or 
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whatever you please to call it, sir, upon the king’s 
highway, sir? I think this will do, my worthy 
neighbour ! I think he should stand committed ? ” 
“You are by far the best judge. Sir Robert,” said 
Glossin, in his most insinuating tone ; “ but if I 
might presume to hint, there was something about 
these smugglers.” 

“Very true, good sir. And besides, sir, you, 
Vanbeest Brown, who call yourself a captain in lus 
Majesty’s service, are no better or worse than a 
rascally mate of a smuggler ! ” 

“Really, sir,” said Bertram, “you are an old gen¬ 
tleman, and acting under some strange delusion, 
otherwise I should be very angry with you.” 

^ “ Old gentleman, sir ! strange delusion, sir ! ” said 
Sir Robert, colouring with indignation. “ I protest 
and declare— 'Why, sir, have you any papers or 
letters that can establisli your pretended rank and 


estate and commission ? ” 

“ None at present, sir,” answered Bertram; “ but 
in the return of a post or two — ” 

“And how do you, sir,” continued the baronet, 
“ if you are a captain in his Majesty’s service, how 
do you chance to be travelling in Scotland without 
letters of introduction, credentials, baggage, or any¬ 
thing belonging to your pretended rank, estate and 
condition, as I said before ?” 

. prisoner, “ I had the misfortune 

to be robbed of my clothes and bagga^re ” 

“ Oho ! then you are the gentleman'who took a 

post-chaise from - to Kippletringan, gave the 

boy the shp on the road, and sent® two^of y^r 

U, bM a. b„ 


€t 


I was, sir, in a 


carriage as you describe, was 
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obliged to alight in the snow, and lost my way en¬ 
deavouring to find tlie road to Kippletringan. The 
landlady of tlie inn will inform you tliat on my 
arrival there the next day my first inquiries ^\c^e 

after the bov.” 

% 

“Then give me leave to ask where you spent the 
niglit,— not in the snow, I presume? You do not 
suppose that will pass, or be taken, credited, and 
received ? ” 

“ I beg leave, ” said Bertram, his recollection 
turning to the gypsy female and to the promise he 
had given her, — “1 beg leave to decline answering 
tliat (piestion.” 

“ I thought as much,” said Sir Robert. “ Were 
you not during that night in the ruins of Dern- 
cleugh, — in the ruins of Derncleugh, sir ? ” 

“ 1 have told you that I do not intend answering 
that question,” replied Bertram. 

“Well, sir, then you will stand committed, sir,’ 
said Sir Robert, “and lie sent to prison, sir; that’s 
all, sir. Have the goodness to look at tliese 
papers : are you the Vanbeest Brown wlio is there 
mentioned ? ” 

It must be remarked that Glossiii had shuflled 
among the papers some writings which really did 
belong to Bertram, and whicli had been found by 
the officers in tlie old vault where his povtmanteau 
was ransacked. 

“Some of these papers,” said Bertram, looking 
over them, “ are mine, and were in my jxu'tfolio 
when it was stolen from the post-cliaise. iliey are 
memoranda of little value, and, I see, have been 
carefully selected as affording no evidence of my 
rank or character, which many of the other papers 
would have established fully. Tliey are mingled 
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with ship-accounts and other papers belonging ap¬ 
parently to a person of the same name.” 

“ And wilt thou attem])t to persuade me, friend,” 
demanded Sir Robert, “ that there are two persons 
in tliis country, at the same time, of tliy very un¬ 
common and awkwardly sounding name ? ” 

“ I really do not see, sir, as tliere is an old Hazle- 
wood and a young Hazlewood, why there should 
not he an ohl and a young Vanbeest Hrown. And, 
to speak seriously, I was educated in Holland, and 
1 know that this name, however uncouth it may 
sound in British ears — ” 

Glossin, conscious that the prisoner was now 
about to enter upon dangerous ground, interfered, 
though the interruption was unnecessary, for the 
purpose of diverting the attention of Sir Robert 
Ilazlcwood, who was speechless and motionless with 
indignation at the presumptuous com]»arison im¬ 
plied in Bertram’s last speech. In fact, the veins 
of his throat and of his temples swelled almost to 
bursting, and he sat with the indignant and discon¬ 
certed air of one who has received a mortal insult 
from a quarter to which lie holds it unmeet and in¬ 
decorous to make any reply. While witli a bent 
brow and an angry eye he was drawing in his 
breath slowly and majestically, and puffing it forth 
again with deep and solemn exertion, Glossin 
stepped in to his assistance. “ I should think now 
Sir Robert, with great submission, that this matter 
may be closed. One of the constables, besides the 
pregnant proof already produced, offers to make oath 
that the sword of which the prisoner was this morn- 
..^ deprived (while using it. by tl.e way. in resist- 
ance to a lega^l warrant) was a cutlass taken from 
im m a fray between the officers and smugglers, just 
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previous to their attack upon Woodbourne. And 
yet,” he added, “ I would not have you form any rash 
construction upon that subject; }>erhaps the young 
man can explain how lie came by that weapon.” 

“ That question, sir,” said Bertram, “ I shall also 
leave unanswered.” 

“ There is yet another circumstance to be in¬ 
quired into, always under Sir Kobert’s leave,” insin¬ 
uated Glo.ssin. “ This prisoner put into the hands 
of i\rrs. Mac-Candlisli of Kipj)letringan a parcel con¬ 
taining a variety of gold coins and valuable articles 
of ditlerent kinds. Perliaps, Sir Kobert, you might 
tliink it right to ask how he came by property of a 
description which seldom occurs ?” 

You, sir, Mr. Vanbeest Brown, sir, you hear the 
question, sir, which the gentleman asks you ?” 

“ I have particular reasons for declining to an¬ 
swer that question,” answered Bertram. 

“ Then I am afraid, sir,” said Glossin, who had 
brought matters to the point he desired to reach, 
“ our duty must lay us under the necessity to sign 
a warrant of committal.” 

“ As you please, sir,” answered Bertram ; “ take 
care, however, what you do. Observe that I inform 
you that I am a captain in his Majesty’s-regi¬ 

ment, and that I am just returned from India, and 
therefore cannot possibly be connected with any of 
those contraband traders you talk of; that my lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel is now at Nottingham, the major, 
with the ofheers of my corps, at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. I offer before you both to submit to any 
degree of ignominy if, within the return of tlie 
Kingston and Nottingham posts, I am not able to 
establish tliese points. Or you may write to the 
agent for the regiment, if you please, and 
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“ This is all very well, sir,” said Glossin, begin¬ 
ning to fear lest the firni expostulation of Bertram 
should make some impression on Sir Ro])ert, who 
would almost have died of sliame at cominittim' 
such a solecism as sending a ca])tain of horse t<» 
jail, — “ this is all very well, sir; but is tliere no 
person nearer whom you co\ild refer to ? ” 

“There are only two persons in this country who 
know anything of me,” replied the itrisoner. “ One 
is a plain Liddesdale sheep-farmer called Dininont, 
of Charlies-hope ; but he knows nothing more of me 
than what I told him, and what 1 now tell you.” 

“Why, this is well enough. Sir Robert!" said 
Glossin. “ I suppose he would bring forward this 
thick-skulled fellow to give his oath of credulitv, 
Sir Robert, ha, ha, ha ! " 


“And what is your other witness, friend?” said 
the baronet. 

A gentleman whom I have some reluctance to 
mention, because of certain private reasons; but 
under whose command I served some time in India, 
and who is too much a man of honour to refuse 

his testimony to my character as a soldier and 
gentleman.” 

“And who is this doughty witness, pray, sir?” 

said Sir Robert, — " some half-pay quartermaster or 
sergeant, I suppose ? ” 

“ Colonel Guy Mannering, late of the-regi¬ 

ment, m which, as I told you, I have a troop.” 

^ “ Colonel Guy Mannering ! ” thought Glossin, — 
wno the devil could have guessed this ? ” 

" Colonel Guy Mannering! ” echoed the baronet 
considerably shaken in his opinion. “ My good sir ” 
apart to Glossin, " the young man with a dreadfully 
plebeian name, and a good deal of modest assurance 
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lias nevertheless something of the tone and manners 
and feeling of a gentleman, of one, at least, who has 
lived in good society, — they do give commissions 
very loosely and carelessly and inaccurately in 
India. I think we had better pause till Colonel 
Mannering shall return ; he is now, I believe at 
Kdinburgh,” 

You are in every respect the best judge, Sir 
Uobert,” answered Glossin, “ in every possible re¬ 
spect. I would only submit to you that we are 
certainly hardly cmtitled to ilismiss this man upon 
an assertion which cannot be satisfied by proof, and 
that we shall incur a heavy responsibility by detain¬ 
ing him in private custody without committing him 
to a public jail. Undoubtedly, however, you are 
the best judge. Sir Robert; anti I would only say, 
for my own part, that I very lately incurred severe 
censure by detaining a person in a place which I 
thought perfectly secure, and under the custody of 
the proper oHicers. The man made Ids escape, and 
I have no doubt my own character for attention 
and circumspection as a magistrate has in some 
degree suflered. I only hint this ; I will join in 
any step you, Sir Robert, think most advisable.” 
But Mr. Crlo.ssin was well aware that sucli a hint 
was of power sulHcient to decide the motions of his 
self-important, but not self-relying, colleague. So 
that Sir Robert Hazlewood summed up the business 
in the following speech, which proceeded partly 
upon the supposition of the prisoner being really a 
gentleman, ainl partly upon the opposite belief that 
he was a villain and an assassin. 

“Sir, Mr. Vanbeest Brown,— ! would call you 
Captain Brown if there was the least reason, or 
cause, or grounds to suppose tliat you are a captain, 
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or had a troop in the very respectable corps you 
mention, or indeed in aiiy other corps in his 
Majesty’s service, as to which circumstance 1 beg 
to be understood to give no positive, settled, or un¬ 
alterable judgment, declaration, or opinion, — I say, 
therefore, sir, Mr. Ikown, we have determined, con¬ 
sidering the unpleasant predicament in which you 
now stand, liaving been robbed, as you say, — an 
assertion as to which I suspend my opinion, — and 
being possessed of mucli and valuable treasure, and 
of a brass-handled cutlass besides, as to your obtain¬ 
ing which you will favour us with no explanation, 
— I say, sir, we have determined, and resolved, 
and made up our minds, to commit you to jail, or 
rather to assign you an apartment therein, in order 
that you may be forthcoming upon Colonel Maii- 
neving’s return from Edinburgli.” 

“With humble submission, Sir Robert,” said 
Glossin, “may I inquire if it is your purpose to 
send this young gentleman to the county jail ? For 
if that were not your settled intention, I would 
take the liberty to hint tliat there would be less 
hardship in sending him to the Bridewell at Port- 
anferry, where he can be secured without public 
exposure, — a circumstance Avhich, on the mere 
chance of his story being really true, is mucli to 
be avoided.” 

" Why, there is a guard of soldiers at Portanferry, 
to be sure, for protection of the goods in the Custom¬ 
house ; and upon the whole, considering everythin", 
■and that the place is comfortable for such a placed 
I say, all things considered, we will commit this 
person,—-I would rather say authorize him to be 
detained in the workhouse at Portanferr 5 \” 

The warrant was made out accordingly, and Ber- 
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tram was informed he was next morning to he 
removed to his place of confinement, as Sir Robert 
had determined he should not be taken there under 
cloud of niglit, for fear of rescue. He was, during 
the interval, to be detained at Hazlewood House. 

“ It cannot be so hard as my imi)risonment by 
the Looties in India,” he thought; “ nor can it last 
so long. But the deuce take the old formal dunder¬ 
head, and his more sly associate, who speaks always 
under his breath, — they cannot understand a plain 
man’s story when it is told them.” 

In the mean while (Jlo.ssin took leave of the 
baronet, with a tliousand respectful bows and cring¬ 
ing apologies for not accepting his invitation to din¬ 
ner, and venturing to hope he might be pardoned 
in paying his respects to him. Lady Hazlewood, and 
young Mr. Hazlewood, on some future occasion. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the baronet, very graciously. 

“ I hope our family was never at any time deficient 
in civility to our neighbours; and when I ride that 
way, good Mr. Glossin, I will convince you of this 
by calling at your house as familiarly as is consis¬ 
tent— that is, as can be hoped or expected.” 

“And now,” said Glossin to himself, “to find 
Dirk Hatteraick and his people ; to get the guard 
sent off from the Custom-house; and then for the 
grand cast of the dice. Everything must depend 
upon speed. How lucky that IVIannering has be¬ 
taken himself to Edinburgh ! His knowledge of 
this young fellow is a most perilous addition to my 
dangers.” Here he suffered his horse to slacken 
his pace. “ What if I should try to compound with 
the Iieir? It’s likely he might be brought to pay 
a round sum for restitution, and I could give up 
Hatteraick. But no, no, 110; there were too many 
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eyes on me, — Hatteraick himself, and the gypsy 
sailor, and that old hag. No, no; I must stick to 
my original plan.” And with that, he struck his 
spurs against his horse’s flanks, and rod^ forward 
at a hard trot to put his machines in motion. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A pris(Jii is a house of care. 

A place where none can thrive, 

A touchstone true to try a friend, 

A "rave for one alive. 

Sojiietinies a place of right, 

Sometimes a place of wrong. 

Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 

Aud honest inou among. 

Inscriptiun on Edinburgh Tolbooth. 

Eahly on the following' morning, the carriage 
which had brought Rertram to Hazlewood House 
was, with his two silent and surly attendants, 
appointed to convey him to his place of contine- 
ment at Portanferry. Tliis building adjoined to 
the Custom-house established at that little seapoit, 
and both were situated so close to the sea-beach 
that it was necessary to defend the back part with 
a large and strong rampart or bulwark of huge 
stones, disposed in a slope towards the surf, which 
often reached and broke upon them. The front 
was surrounded by a high wall, enclosing a small 
courtyard, within which the miserable inmates of 
the mansion were occasionally permitted to take 
exercise and air. The prison was used as a house 
of correction, and sometimes as a chapel of ease to 
the county jail, which was old, and far from being 
conveniently situated with reference to the Kipple- 
trin^an district of the county. Mac-Guliog, the 
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officer by whom Bertram had at first been appre¬ 
hended, and who was now in attendance upon 
him, was keeper of this palace of little-ease. He 
caused the carriage to be drawn close up to the 
outer gate, and got out himself to summon the 
warders. The noise of his rap alarmed some 
twenty or thirty ragged boys, who left off sailing 
their mimic sloops and frigates in the little pools 
of salt water left by the receding tide, and hastily 
crowded round the vehicle to see what luckless 
being was to be delivered to the prison-liouse out 
of “Glossin’s braw new carriage.” The door of 
the court-yard, after the heavy clanking of many 
chains and bars, was opened by Mrs. Rlac-Guffog, 
an awful spectacle, being a woman for strengUi 
and resolution capable of maintaining order amoii" 
lier riotous inmates, and of administering tlie dis*^ 
cipline of the house, as it was called, during the 
absence of her husband, or when he chanced to 
have taken an over-dose of the creature. The 
growling voice of this Amazon, which rivalled in 
harshness the crashing music of her own bolts and 
bars, soon dispersed in every direction the little 
varlets who had thronged around her threshold 
and she next addressed her amiable helpmate- — ’ 

thou 


" Hold your tongue, and be d—d you -_ ” 

answered her loving husband, with two addition’al 
epithete of great energy, but which we be<T to be 

Sm" cl™ “'«• •'Ure.slns 

»u.i “>■ *“>■ »' 
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was dragged, though he offered no resistance, across 
the threshold, amid the continued shouts of tlie 
little sans-culott€S, who looked on at such distance 
as their fear of Mrs. Mac-Guffog permitted. The 
instant his foot had crossed the fatal porch, the 
portress again dropped her chains, drew her bolts, 
and turning with both hands an immense key, 
took it from the lock and thrust it into a huge 
side-pocket of retl cloth. 

Bertram was now in the small court already 
mentioned. Two or three juisoners were saunter¬ 
ing along the pavement, and deriving, as it were, 
a feeling of refreshment from the momentary 
glimpse with which the opening door had ex¬ 
tended their prospect to the other side of a dirty 
street. Nor can this be thouglit surprising, when 
it is considered, that, unless on such occasions, 
their view was confined to the grated front of their 
prison, the high and sable walls of the court-yard, 
the heaven above them, and the pavement beneath 
their feet. — a sameness of landscape which, to use 
the poet’s expression, “ lay like a load on the 
ivearied eye,” and had fostered in some a callous 
and dull misanthropy, in others that sickness of 
the heart which induces him who is immured al¬ 
ready in a living grave, to wish for a sepulchre yet 

more calm and se{[uestered. 

Mac-Guffog, when they entered the court-yard, 
sud'ered Bertram to pause for a minute and look 
upon his companions in affliction. When he had 
cast his eye around, on faces on which guilt and 
despondence and low excess had fixed their stigma, 
— upon the spendtiirift and the swindler and tlie 
thief, the bankrupt debtor, the “ moping idiot, and 
the madman gay, ” whom a paltry spirit of economy 
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congregated to share this dismal habitation,— he 
felt his heart recoil with inexpressible loathing 
from enduring the contamination of their society 
even for a moment. 

“I liope, sir,” lie said to the keeper, “you in¬ 
tend to assign me a place of confinement apart ^ ” 

“ And what should I be the better of that ? ” 

hy, sir, I can but be detained here a day or 
two, and it would be very disagreeable to me to 
mix in the sort of company this jdace aflords. ” 

“ ^nd what do I care for that ? ” 

“ Why, then, sir, to speak to your feelings,” said 
Ileitram, I shall be willing to make you a hand¬ 
some compliment for this indulgence." 

“Ay but when. Captain? When and how? 

lliat s the question, or rather the twa questions ” 
said the jailer. 


When I am delivered, and get my remittances 
trom Lngland, ” answered the prisoner. 

Mac-Guffog sliook his head incredulously. 

Why, friend, you do not pretend to believe 

wi ? ” said Bertram. 

Why, I no ken. ” said the fellow; “ but if you 

Tyngia’o“t 

" And why do you say I am no sharp one ? ” 

hae let^tbr. greenliorn wad 

\ ."P ®*ller that ye left at the 

r on Arms? said the constable. “ Deil fetch 

‘ >“‘1 It«ti,.“ . 

K -... XXriXitXSXXS 
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nodding a’ the time, and tlie donnert deevil wad 
never ance h»ok my way! ” 

" Well, sir,” replied Bertram, “ if I have a title 
to have that property delivered up to me, I shall 
apply for it; and there is a good deal more than 
enough to pay any demand you can set up. ” 

“ I dinna ken a bit about that, ” said Mac- 
Guffog ; “ ye may be here lang eneugh. And then 
the gieing credit maun be considered in the fees. 
But, however, as ye do seem to be a chap by com¬ 
mon, though my wife says I lose by my good¬ 
nature, if ye gie me an order for my fees upon that 
money,— I daresay Glossin will make it forth¬ 
coming,— I ken something about an escape from 
Ellangowan; ay, ay, he ’ll be glad to carry me 
througli, and be neighbour-like. ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Bertram, “ if I am not fur¬ 
nished in a day or two otherwise, you shall have 
sucli an order. ” 

“ Weel, weel, then ye shall be put up like a 
prince,” said Mac-GulFog. “But mark ye me, 
friend, that we may have nae colly-shangie after- 
hend, these are the fees that I always charge a 
swell that must have his lib-ken to himsell,— 
thirty shillings a-week for lodgings, and a guinea 
for garnish ; half-a-guinea a-week for a single bed. 
And I dinna get the whole of it, for I must gie 
half-a-crowu out of it to Donald Laider, that’s in 
for sheep-stealing, that should sleep with you by 
rule; ai’d he’ll expect clean strae, and maybe 
some whiskey beside. So I make little upon 
that. ” 

“ Well, sir, go on. ” 

“ Then, for meat and liquor, ye may have the 
best, and I never charge abune twenty per cent 
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ower tavern price for pleasing a gentleman that 
way, — and that 's little eneugh for sending in and 
sending out, and wearing the lassie’s shoon out. 
And then if ye ’re dowie, 1 will sit wi’ you a gliff 
in the evening inysell, man, and help ye out wi’ 
your bottle. I have drank mony a glass wi’ Olos- 
sin, man, that did you up, though he’s a justice 
now. And then I ’se warrant ye ’ll he for lire tliir 
cauld nights; or if ye want candle, that’s an ex¬ 
pensive article, for it’s against the rules. And 
now 1 ’ve tell’d ye the head articles of the charge, 
and I dinna think there’s inuckle inair, though 

there will aye be some odd expenses ower and 
abune. ” 


\\ell, sir, I must trust to your conscience if 
ever you happened to hear of such a thina- I 
cannot help myself. ” ° ’ 

^ “Na, na, sir,” answered tlie cautious jailor, 
i 11 110 permit you to be saying that. I’m 
forcing naetlung upon ye; an ye dinna like the 
price, ye needna take the article, — I force no man 
i was only explaining what civility was; but if 
>e like to take the common run of the house it’s 
a aim to me,—I ’ll he saved trouble, that ’s’a’.” 

easilv^'^ueTs^ friend, I have, as I suppose you may 
easilj guess, no inclination to dispute your terms 

upon such a penalty, ” answered Bertram “ Co ^ 

show me where I am to he; for I would fairi^ 
alone for a little while." 

fellot/’ Wirt the 

n—n me if I charge ve pibnna «,* ca t, 
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veiy near three liours a-day, and play at pitcli-and- 
toss, and haiidha', and what not. ” 

"With tills gracious promise he ushered Bertram 
into the house, and showed liim up a steep and nar¬ 
row stone staircase, at the top of which was a strong 
door, clenched with iron and studded with nails. 
Beyond this door was a narrow passage or gallery, 
having three cells on each side, wretched vaults, 
with iron hed-frames and straw mattresses. But 
at the farther end was a small apartment, of rather 
a more decent appearance, — that is, having less 
the air of a place of confinement, since, unless for 
the large lock and chain upon the door, and the 
crossed and ponderous stanchions upon the win¬ 
dow, it rather resembled the “worst inn’s worst 
room. ” It was designed as a sort of infirmary for 
prisoners whose state of health required some in¬ 
dulgence; and, in fact, Donald Laider, Bertram’s 
destined chum, had been just dragged out of one of 
the two beds which it contained, to try whether 
clean straw and whiskey might not have a better 
cliance to cure his intermitting fever. This })ro- 
cess of ejection had been carried into force by Mrs. 
Mac-duflbg while her husband parleyed witli Ber¬ 
tram in the court-yard, that, good lady having a 
distinct presentiment of the manner in which tlie 
treaty must necessarily terminate. Apparently the 
expulsion had not taken place without some appli¬ 
cation of the strong liand, for one of the bed-posts 
of a sort of tent-bed was broken down, so that the 
tester and curtains hung forward into the middle 
of the nari'ow chamber like the banner of a chief¬ 
tain half-sinking amid the confusion of a combat. ^ 

“ Never mind that being out o’ sorts, Captain, 
said Mrs.Mac-Guflbg, who now followed them into 
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the room; then, turning her back to the prisoner, 
with as much delicacy as the action admitted, she 
whipped from her knee her ferret garter(35),an(] 
applied it to splicing and fastening tlie broken 
bedpost; then used more pins than her apparel 
could well spare to fasten up the bed-curtains in 
festoons; then shook the bed-clothes into some¬ 
thing like form; then flung over all a tattered 
patch-work quilt, and pronounced that things were 
now “something purpose-like.” “And there’s 
your bed, Captain,” pointing to a massy four- 
posted hulk, which, owing to the inequality of the 
floor, that had sunk considerably (the house 
though new. having been built by contract), stood 
on three legs, and held the fourth aloft, as if 
pawing the air, and in the attitude of advancing 
like an elephant passant upon the panel of a coach, 
Ihere s your bed and the blankets; but if ye 
want sheets, or bowster, or pillow, or ony sort o’ 
appery for the table, or for your hands, ye ’ll hae 
to speak to me about it; for that’s out o’ the gude 
lans hue [Mac-Guflog had by this time leff the 

be made VrohMy, any appeal which might 

be made to him upon this new exaction] and he 

never engages for ony thing like that. ” 

111 CjocI s nji!ii6, ** said Bertrom 1/^4* ^ 

whaUs decent, and make any charge you 

Aweel, aweel, that’s snne settled ■ we 'll no 
xcise you neither, thovmh we livp caa 

Custom-house AnH T , ^ 

file and some' dim.er too 7^/®" 

dinner will be C" pul ane twT"'’ 

ing company that would be nice al 

saying, and in all haste mI 

a scuttle of live coals ’ anH 7 fetched 

eoals,^and having replenished 
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“ the rusty grate, unconscious of a fire ” for months 
before, she proceeded with unwashed hands to 
ariange the stipulated bed-linen (alas, liow difier- 
ent from Ailie Dinmont’s!) and, muttering to 
herself as she discharged lier task, seemed, in in¬ 
veterate spleen of temper, to grudge even those 
accommodations for which she was to receive pay¬ 
ment. At length, liowever, she departed, grumb¬ 
ling between her teetli, tliat " she wad rather lock 
up a haill ward than be liking about thae nili- 
nally gentles that gae sae muckle fash wi’ their 
fancies. ” 

When she was gone, Bertram found himself 
reduced to the alternative of pacing his little apart¬ 
ment for exercise, or gazing out upon the sea in 
such proportions as could be seen from the narrow 
panes of his window, obscured by dirt and by close 
iron-bars, or reading over the records of brutal wit 
and blackguardism which desi)air had scrawled 
upon tlie lialf-whitened walls. The sounds were 
as uncomfortable as the objects of siglit; the sul¬ 
len dash of the tide, which was now retreating, 
and the occasional opening and shutting of a door, 
with all its accompaniments of jarring bolts and 
creaking hinges, mingling occasionally witli tlie 
dull monotony of the retiring ocean. Sometimes, 
too, he could liear tlie hoarse growl of tlie keeper, 
or tlie shriller strain of his helpmate, almost always 
in the tone of discontent, anger, or insolence. At 
other times the large mastili', chained in the court¬ 
yard, answered with furious bark the insults of 
the idle loiterers who made a sport of incensing 
him. 

At length the tedium of this weary space was 
broken by the entrance of a dirty-looking serving- 
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wench, who made some preparations for dinner hy 
laying a lialf-dirty cloth upon a whole-dirty deal 
table. A knife and fork, which had not been 
worn out by overcleaning, Hanked a cracked dclf 
plate; a nearly empty mustard-pot, placed on one 
side of the table, balanced a salt-cellar containing 
an article of a grayish, or rather a blackish, mix" 
ture, upon the other, Imth of stone-ware, and bear¬ 
ing too obvious marks of recent service. Sliortly 
after, the same Hebe brought up a plate of beef- 
collops done in the frying-pan, with a huge allow¬ 
ance of grease floating in an ocean of lukewarm 
water; and having added a coarse loaf to these 
savoury viands, she requested to know Avhat liquors 
the gentleman chose to order. The appearance of 
this fare was not very inviting; but Bertram en¬ 
deavoured to mend his commons by orderimr wine, 
which he found tolerably good, and, wfth the 
assistance of some iudiflerent cheese, made his 
dinner chierty off the brown loaf. When his meal 
was over, the girl presented her master's coinpli- 

wonn tIagreeable to the gentleman, he 
would lelp him to spend the evening, Bertram 

desired to be excused, and begged, instead of this 
gracious society, that he might be furnished with 
paper, pen, ink, and candles. The light appeared 
111 the shape of one long broken tallow-cmidle 
nclining over a tin candlestick coated with grease’ 
as for the writing materials, the prisoner w^s i^ 
formed that he might have them the next dav if 
he chose to send out to buv them ^ ^ 

desired the maid to procure hhn a book 
forced his request with a shillinfr- in m 
of which, after long absence she re ®°“®®q“ence 

two odd volumes of the Newgate cSa^wS 
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she had borrowed from Sam Silverquill, an idle 
apprentice who was imprisoned under a charge 
of forgery. Having laid the books on the table, 
she retired, and left Bertram to studies which 
were not ill adapted to his present melancholy 
situation. 



CHAPTER XLY. 


But if thou shouldst be drugged in scorn 
To yonder iguoiniinous tree, 

Thou shall not \vant one faithful friend 
To share the cruel fates’ decree. 

Shevstonb. 


Plunged in the gloomy reflections which were 
naturally excited by his dismal reading and dis¬ 
consolate situation. Bertram, for the first time in 
his life, felt himself affected with a disposition to 
low spirits. “ I have been in worse situations than 
this too,” he said, — “ more dangerous, for here is 
no danger; more dismal in prospect, for my present 
confinement must necessarily be short; more in¬ 
tolerable for the time, for here, at least. I have fire 
food, and shelter. Yet. with reading these bloody 
teles of crime and misery, in a place so correspond¬ 
ing to the ideas which they excite, and in listening 
to these sad sounds, I feel a stronger disposition 
to melancholy than in my life I ever experienced. 
But I will not give way to it. Begone, thou record 
of guilt and infamy ! ” he said, flinging the book 
upon the spare bed; " a Scottish jail shall not break 

nrko ““5 and disease and im- 

prisonment m a foreign land. I have fought many 

beat m?no /^“\Fortune. and she^sharno" 
Deat me now, if I can help it.” 
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Then, bending his mind to a strong effort, he 
endeavoured to view his situation in the most fa¬ 
vourable liglxt Delaserre must soon be in Scotland ; 
the certificates from his commanding officer must 
soon arrive, — nay, if Mannering were first applied 
to, who could say but tlie effect iniglit be a recon¬ 
ciliation between them? He liad often observed, 
and now remembered, that when his former colonel 
took tlie part of any one, it was never by halves, 
and that he seemed to love those persons most who 
had lain under oldigation to him. In tlie present 
case, a favour, which could be asked with lionour 
and granted with readiness, might be tlie means of 
reconciling them to each other. From this his 
feelings naturally turned towards Julia; and, with¬ 
out very nicely measuring the distance between a 
soldier of fortune who expected that her fathei’s 
attestation would deliver him from confinement, 
and the heiress of that father’s wealth and expec¬ 
tations, he was building the gayest castle in the 
clouds, and varnishing it with all the tints of a 
summer-evening sky, when his labour was inter¬ 
rupted by a loud knocking at the outer-gate, an¬ 
swered bv the barking of the gaunt, half-starved 
mastiff, which was quartered in the court-yard as 
an addition to the garrison. After much scrupu¬ 
lous precaution, the gate was opened and some per¬ 
son admitted. The house-door was next unbarred, 
unlocked, and unchained, a dog’s feet pattered up¬ 
stairs in great haste, and the animal was heard 
scratching and whining at the door of the room. 
Next a heavy step was heard lumbering up, and 
Mac-Guffog’s voice in the character of pilot, — 
“This way, this way; take care of the step,— 
that’s the room.” Bertram’s door was then un- 
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bolted, and, to liis great surprise and joy, his terrier, 
Wasp, rushed into tiie apartment, and almost de¬ 
voured him witli caresses, followed by the massy 
form of his friend from Cliarlies-hope. 

“Eh, whow : Eh, whow ! ” ejaculated the honest 
farmer, as he looked round upon lus friend's mis¬ 
erable apartment and wretched accommodation,— 
“what’s this o’t ? Avhat's this o’t ? ” 

“ Just a trick of fortune, my good friend,” said 
Bertram, rising and shaking him heartily by the 
hand, “that’s all." 

“ But what will be done about it, or what can 
be done about it? ’’ said honest Dandie. “ Is't for 
debt, or what is’t for ? " 

“ Why, it is not for debt," answered Bertram; 
“and if you have time to sit down, I ’ll tell you all 
I know of the matter myself.” 

If I hae time! said Dandie, with an accent 
on the word tliat sounded like a howl of derision. 
“ Ou, what the deevil am I come here for, man, 
but just ance errand to see about it ? But ye 'll no 
be the waur o’ something to eat, I trow, —it’s net¬ 
ting late at e’en. I tell’d the folk at the Chaime, 
where I put up Dumple, to send ower my supper 
here, and the chield Alac-Guffog is agreeable to let 
It in, —I hae settled a’ that. And now let’s hear 
your story. Whisht, Wasp, man ! wow but he’s 
glad to see you, poor thing! ” 

Bertram’s story, being confined to the accident of 
Hazlewood and the confusion made between his 
own Identity and that of one of the smugglers wdio 
had been active in the assault of WoodboLne and 
chanced to bear the same name, was sZTX 
Dmmont listened very attentively. “Aweel” he 
...d, ■ tl,,. S.ld b. .i. d<«„.id.,pS‘bi 
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ness surely; the lad’s doing weel again that was 
liurt, and what signifies twa or three lead-draps 
in his shouther? If ye liad putten out his ee, it 
would hae been another case. But eh, as I wuss 
auld Sherra Pleydell was to tlie fore here! Odd, 
lie was tlie man for sorting them, and the queerest, 
rougii-spoken deevil, too, that ever ye heard ! 

“ But now tell me, my excellent friend, how did 
you find out I was here ? ” 

“ Odd, lad, queerly eneugh,” said Dandie. “ But 
I ’ll tell ye that after we are done wi’ our supper; 
for it will maybe no be sae weel to speak about it 
while that lang-lugged limmer o’ a lass is gaun 
llisking in and out o’ the room.” 

Bertram’s curiosity was in some degree put to 
rest by the appearance of the supper which his 
friend had ordered, which, although homely enough, 
had the appetizing cleanline.ss in which Mrs. Mac- 
Gidlbg’s cookery was so eminently deficient. I)in- 
mont also, premising he had ridden the whole day 
since breakfast-time, without tasting anything “ to 
speak of,” which qualifying phrase related to about 
three pounds of cold roast mutton which he had 
discussed at his mid-day stage,—Dinmont, I say, 
fell stoutly upon the good cheer, and, like one of 
Homer’s heroes, said little, either good or bad, till 
tlie rage of thirst and hunger was appeased. At 
lengtli, after a draught of home-brewed ale, he be¬ 
gan by observing, “ Aweel, aweel, that hen,” look¬ 
ing upon the lamentable relics of what had been 
once a large fowl, “ wasna a bad ane to be bred 
at a town end, though it’s no like our liarn-door 
chuckies at Cliarlies-hope; and I am glad to see 
that this vexing job hasua taen awa your appetite, 
Captain.” 
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“Why, really, my dinner was not so excellent, 
Mr. Dinmont, as to spoil my supper.” 

“ I dare say no, I dare say no,” said Dandie. 
“ But now, liinny, that ye hae bruuglit us the 
brandy, and the mug wi’ the bet water, and the 
sugar, and a’ right, ye may steek the door, ye see, 
for we wad hae some o’ our ain cracks.” The 
damsel accordingly retired, and shut the door of 
the apartment, to which she added the precaution 
of drawing a large bolt on the outside. 

As soon as she was gone, Dandie reconnoitred 
the premises, listened at the key-hole as if he had 
been listening for the blowing of an otter, and liav- 
ing satisfied himself that there were no eavesdrop¬ 
pers, returned to the table; and making himself 
what he called “ a gey stiff cheerer,” poked the fire, 
and began his story in an undertone of gravity and 
importance not very usual with him. 

\e see, Captain, I had been in Edinbro’ for 


twa or three days, looking after the burial of a 
friend that we hae lost, and may be I suld hae 
had something for my ride ; but there’s disappoint¬ 
ments in a’ things, and wha can help the like o’ 
that ? And I had a wee bit law business besides; 
but that’s neither here nor there. In short, T had 
got my matters settled, and hame I cam; and the 
morn awa to the muirs to see what the herds had 
been about, and I thought I might as weel gie a 
look to the Tout-hope head, where Jock o’ Daw- 

weel, just as I was coming upon the bit, I saw a 
man afore me that I kenn’d was nane o’ our herds 
and It s a wild hit to meet ony other body; so when 
I cam up to him, it was Tod Gabriel the fox-hunter, 
saj s to him, rather surprised like, ‘ What are 
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ye doing up amang the craws here, without your 
hounds, man ? Are ye seeking tlie fox without the 
dogs?’ So he said, ‘ Na, gudeman, but I wanted to 
see voursell.’ 

" ‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘and ye’ll be wanting eliding now, 
or something to pit ower tlie winter?’ 

“ ‘ Na, na,’ quo’ he, ‘it’s no that I’m seeking; 
but ye tak an unco concern in tliat Captain Brown 
that was staying wi’ you, d’ye no?’ 

“'Troth do I, Gabriel,’says I; ‘and what about 
him, lad ? ’ 

“ Says he, ‘ There’s mair tak an interest in him 
than you, and some that I am bound to obey; and 
it’s no just on my ain will that I’m here to tell 
you sometliing about him that will no })lease you.’ 

Faitli, naething will please me,’ quo’ I, ‘that’s 
no pleasing to him.’ 

“ ‘ And then,’ quo’ he, ‘ ye ’ll be ill-sorted to hear 
that lie’s like to be in the prison at Portanferry, 
if he disiia tak a’ the better care o’ himsell, for 
there’s been warrants out to tak him as soon as he 

comes ower the water frae Allonbv. And now, 

% 

gudeman, an ever ye wish him weel, ye maun ride 
down to Portanferry, and let nae grass grow at tlie 
nag’s heels ; and if ye find him in confinement, ye 
maun stay beside him night and day for a day or 
twa, for he ’ll want friends that hae baith heart 
and hand; and if ye neglect this, ye’ll never rue 
but ance, for it will be for a’ your life.’ 

“ ‘ Buc, safe us, man,’ quo’ I, ‘ how did ye learn 
a’ this ? It’s an unco way between this and 
Portanferry.’ 

‘“Never ye mind that,’ quo’ he; ‘them that 
brought us the news rade night and day, and ye 
maun be aff instantly if ye wad do ony gude, — and 
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Bae I have naetliing niair to tell ye.’ Sae he sat 
himsell doun and hirselled doun into the glen, 
vdiere it wad hae been ill following him wi' the 
beast, and I cam back to Charlies-hope to tell the 
gudewife, for I was uncertain what to do. ' It wad 
look unco-hke,' I thought, ‘just to be sent out on a 
hunt-the-gowk errand wi’ a land-louper like tliat.’ 
But,Lord! as the gudewife set up her throat about 
It, and said what a shame it wad be if ye was to 
come to ony wrang. an I could help ye; and then in 
cam your letter that confirmed it. So I took to the 
1st, and out wi’ the pickle notes in case they sliould 

be needed and a’the bairns ran to saddle Dumple. 

} great luck I had taen the other beast to Ediu- 
bro, bae Dumple was as fresh as a rose. Sae all’ I 
seL and Wasp wi’ me. for ye wad really hae thomdit 
he cenn d where I was gaun, puir beast; and l.ere 
am, after a trot o’ sixty mile, or near by. But 
< sp rade thirty o’ them afore me on the saddle 
and the puir doggie balanced itsell as ane of the 
weans wad hae dune, whether I trotted or cantered ” 
n this strange story Bertram obviously saw sun 
posing the warning to be true, some intiniaLrof 
anger more violent and iniinineiit than could be 
hkely to arise from a few days’ imprisonment At 

known friend was worl^ing^ bilte 

fJid you not say,” be asked Dinmont n • 

man Gabriel was of gypsy blood ? ” ’ * ^ ‘ 

think ^his i^Sely the“*"“°f ■ “ ^ 

the gangs o’ ilk ither are^o L fJun/^® 

an they like. An’ I format to the country 

an unco inquiry after the auld wife ^at w^ Jatln 
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Bewcastle; the sheriff’s had folk ower the Lime- 
stane Edge after her, and down the Hermitage and 
Liddel, and a’ gates, and a reward offered for her 
to appear, o’ fifty pound sterling, nae less; and Jus¬ 
tice Forster, he’s had out warrants, as I am tell’d, 
in Cumherland, and an unco ranging and ripeing 
they have liad a’ gates seeking for her. But she’ll 
no be taen wi’ them unless she likes, for a’ tliat.” 

“ And how comes that ? ” said Bertram. 

“On, I dinna ken ; I daur say it’s nonsense, hut 
they say slie has gathered the fern-seed, and can 
gang ony gate siie likes, like Jock-the-Giant-killer 
in the hallant, wi’ lus coat o’ darkness and his shoon 


o’ swiftness. Ony way, she’s a kind o’ ijiieen amang 
the gypsies ; she is mair than a liundred year auld, 
folk say, and minds the coming in o’ the moss¬ 
troopers in the troublesome times wlien the Stew¬ 
arts w'ere put awa. Sae, if she canna hide hersell, 
she kens them tiiat can liide her weel eneugli, ye 
needna doubt that. Odd, an I had kenn’d it had 
been ^leg Alerrilies yon night at libl> ^^Iiimps s, I 
wad taen care how 1 crossed her.” 


Bertram listened witli great attention to this ac¬ 
count, which tallied so well in many points with 
what iie had himself seen of this gypsy sibyl. After 
a moment’s consideration, he concluded it would be 
no breach of faith to mention what he had seen at 
3 )erncleugh to a person who held Meg in such rev¬ 
erence as Dinmont obviously did. He told lus 
story accoidinglv, often interrupted by ejaculations 
such as, “ Weel, the like o’ that now ! ” or, “ Na,deil 


an that’s no .something now ! ” 

When our Liddesdale friend liad heard the whole 

to an end, he shook his great black head. “ Weel, 

I ’ll uphaud there’s baith gude and ill amang the 
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gypsies; and if they deal wi’ the Enemy, it’s a’ 
their ain business, and no ours. I ken what the 
streeking the corpse wad be, weel eneugli. Tliae 
smuggler deevils, when ony o’ them’s killed in a 
fray, they ’ll send fur a wife like Aleg far enemdi to 
dress the corpse; odd, it’s a’ the burial tliey\*ver 
think o’ ! and then to be put into the ground with¬ 
out ony decency, just like dogs. Ihit they stick to 
It that they ’ll be streekit, and hae an auld wife 
when they ’re dying to rhyme ower prayers and 
ballants and charms, as they ca’ them, rather than 
they 11 hae a nuinster to come and pray wi’ tliem 
— that's an auld threep o’ theirs ; and I am think¬ 
ing the man that died will hae been ane o’ the folk 
that was shot when they burnt Woodbourne.” 

But, my good friend, AVoodbourne is not burnt” 
said Bertram. ’ 

"Weel the better for them that bides in’t” an- 
swered the store-farmer. “Odd, we Imd it up the 
^\ ater wi us, that tliere wasna a stane on tlie tap o' 
anitlier But tliere was fighting, ony way ; I daur 

’ A'ld. as I said, ye may 
take It on trust that that's been ane o' the men 

killed there, and that it's been the gypsies that 

i?;" “ r"""""’'«'”i. 

hat t wnH like o' 

o' a ^int Jtaup." I ‘1- kowl 

‘‘ But if this woman is a sovereign anioim 

but wirn;- s::;.n Sk 

' The handle of a stoop of linnor —u* i 
seems lo infer, there is notiring eo?„es more readib't’ 
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wlien they’re under temptation. And then there’s 
tlie smugglers that they ’re aye leagued wi’; she 
maybe couldna manage them sae weel, — they’re 
aye banded thegither. I’ve heard that the gypsies 
ken when the smugglers will come aff, and where 
they ’re to land, better than the very merchants 
that deal wi’ them. And then, to the boot o’ that, 
she’s whiles crack-brained, and has a bee in her 
head; they say tliat whether her spaeings and for¬ 
tune-tellings he true or no, for certain she believes 
in them a’ her.sell, ami is aye guiding hersell by 
some queer propliecy or anither. So she disna aye 
gang the straight road to the well. But deil o’ sic 
a story as yours, wi’ glamour and dead folk and 
losin" ane’s cate, I ever heard out o’ tlie tale-books! 
But whisht, I hear tlie keeper coming.” 

Mac-Gufl’og accordingly interrupted their dis¬ 
course by the harsh harmony of the bolts and bars, 
and showed his bloated visage at the opening door. 
“Come, Mr. Dinmont, we have put oti’ locking up 
for an hour to oblige ye ; ye must go to your 
quarters.” 

“ (Quarters, man ? I intend to sleep here the 
ni'^iit. There’s a sjiare bed in the Ca})tain’s room.” 

“ It’s impossible! ” answered the keeper. 

“ Hut 1 say it is possible, and that I winna stir. 

— and there’s a dram t’ ye.” 

iMac-rJuilbg drank off the sjiirits, and resumed 
his objection. “ But it’s against rule, sir; ye have 

committed iiae malefaction.” 

“ I ’ll break your head,” said the sturdy Liddes- 
dale man, “if ye say ony mair about it; and that 
will be malefaction eneugh to entitle me to ae 

night’s lodging wi’ you, ony way.” 

“ But I tell ye, Mr. Dinmont,” reiterated the 
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keeper, “ it’s against rule, and I behooved to lose 
my post.” 

“Weel, Mac-Guflbg,” said Dandie, “I liae just 
twa things to say. Ye ken wha I am weel eneugh, 
and that I wadna loose a prisoner.” 

“ And liow do I ken that ? ” answered tlie jailer. 

“ Weel, if ye dinna ken tliat," said tlie resolute 
farmer, “ ye ken this, — ye ken ye ’re whiles obliged 
to be up our water in the way o’ your business. 
Now, if ye let me stay quietly here the night wi’ 
the captain, I ’se pay ye double fees for the room ; 
and if ye say no, ye shall hae the best sark-fii’ o’ 
sair banes that ever ye had in your life, the first 
time ye set a foot by Liddel-moat! ” 

“Aweel, aweel, gudeman,” said Mac-Gufforr, «a 
wiltu man maun hae his way; but if 1 am chal¬ 
lenged for It by the justices, I ken wha sail bear the 
w>te, and having sealed this observation with a 
deep oath or two, he retired to bed. after carefully 
securing all the doors of the Bridewell. The bell 

from the town steeple tolled nine just as the cere¬ 
mony was concluded. 


Althougli It’s but early hours,” said the farmer 

^yho had observed tl.at his friend looked somewhat 

pale and fatigued, “ I think we had better lie down 

Captain, if ye ’re no agreeable to another cheerer’ 

ut troth, ye’re nae glass-breaker; and neither am 

I, unless It be a screed wi’ the neighbours, or when 
I m on a ramble.” 

fa,!l?rr?’-‘o the motion of his 
feithful friend; but on looking at the bed felt 

Mac r'T®’ *”1 undressed to ’Mr! 

■Mac-Guffogs clean sheets. 

Dan5ie“ "odd "tlP f^^i 

Odd, this bed looks as if a’ the colliers 
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in Sanquhar had been in’t thegither. But it ’ll no 
win through my muckle coat.” So saying, he flung 
himself upon the frail bed with a force that made 
all its timbers crack, and in a few moments gave 
audible signal that he was fast asleep. Bertram 
slipped off his coat and boots, and occupied the 
other dormitory. The strangeness of his destiny, 
and the mysteries which appeared to thicken around 
him, wliile he seemed alike to be persecuted and 
protected by secret enemies and friends, arising out 
of a class of people with whom he had no previous 
connection, for some time occupied his thoughts. 
Fatigue, however, gradually composed his mind, and 
in a short time he was as fast asleep as his com¬ 
panion. And in this comfortable state of oblivion 
we must leave them, until we acquaint the reader 
with some other circumstances which occurred about 

the same period. 


CHAPTER XLVT. 


Say from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 

L poll this blasted heath vou stop our wav 

With such prophetic greeting ? Speak.'l charge you. 

Miicbath. 


Upon' tlie evening of tlie clay when Bertram’s exam¬ 
ination had taken jdace, Colonel Mannering arrived 
at Woodbourne from Edinburgh. He found his 
family in their usual state,— which probably, so 
far as Julia was concerned, would not have been 
the case had she learned the news of Bertram’s 
arrest. But as, during the colonel’s absence, the 
two young ladies lived much retired, this circum¬ 
stance, fortunately, had not reached Woodbourne 
A letter had already made Jliss Bertram acquainted 
'vith the downfall of the expectations which had 
been formed upon the bequest of her kinswoman 
Whatever hopes that news might have dispelled 
the disappointment did not prevent her from ioin- 
her friend in affording a cheerful reception to 
the colonel, to whom she thus endeavoured to e^ 
press the deep sense she entertained of his paternal 
ndness. She touched on her regret that at sucili 

ccount, a journey so fruitless, ^ 

“That it was fruitless to you mv doar” cni i fi 
. X do most deeply lament; hut for my 
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own share, I have made some valuable acquaint¬ 
ances, and have spent the time I have been absent 
in Edinburgh with peculiar satisfaction ; so that, 
on that score, there is nothing to be regretted. 
Even our friend the Dominie is returned thrice 
the man he was, from having sharpened his wits 
in controversy with the geniuses of the northern 
metropolis.” 

“ Of a surety,” said the Dominie, with great com¬ 
placency, “ I did wrestle, and was not overcome, 
though my adversary was cunning in his art.” 

I presume,” said Miss Mannering, “ the contest 
was somewhat fatiguing, Mr. Sampson ?” 

" Very much, young lady; howbeit, I girded up 
my loins and strove against him.” 

“ I can bear witness,” said the colonel; “ I never 
saw an affair better contested. The enemy was 
like the Mahratta cavalry, — he assailed on all 
sides, and presented no fair mark for artillery ; but 
Mr. Sampson stood to his guns, notwithstanding, 
and fired away, now upon the enemy, and now up¬ 
on the dust which he had raised. But we must not 
fight our battles over again to-night; to-morro\/ 
wc shall have the whole at breakfast. 

The next morning at breakfast, however, the 
Dominie did not make his appearance. He had 
walked out, a servant said, early in the morning. 
It was so common for him to forget his meals that 
his absence never deranged the family. The house¬ 
keeper, a decent, old-fashioned Presbyterian matron, 
having, as such, the highest respect for Sampson s 
theological acquisitions, had it in charge on these 
occasions to take care that he was no sufferei hy 
his absence of mind, and therefore usually waylaid 
him on liis return, to remind him of his sublunary 
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wants, and to minister to their relief. It seldom, 
however, happened that he was absent from two 
meals together, as was the case in the present in¬ 
stance. We must explain the cause of this unusual 
occurrence. 

Tlie conversation which Air. rieydell had held 
with Air. Alannering on the subject of the loss of 
Harry Bertram had awakened all the painful sen¬ 
sations which that event had intlicted upon Samj)- 
son. The affectionate lieart of the poor Dominie 
liad always reproached him that his negligence in 
leaving the child in the care of Frank Kennedy 
had been the proximate cause of the murder of the 
one, the loss of the other, the death of Airs. Ber¬ 


tram, and the ruin of the family of his patron. It 
was a subject which he never conversed upon, — if, 
indeed, his mode of speech could be called conver¬ 
sation at any time; but it was often present to his 
imagination. The sort of hope so strongly allirmed 
and asserted in Airs. Bertram’s last settlement, had 
excited a corresponding feeling in the Dominie’s 
bosom, which was exasperated into a sort of sicken¬ 
ing anxiety by the discredit with which rieydell 
had treated it. “Assuredly,” thought Sampson to 
himself, “he is a man of erudition, and well skilled 
in the weighty matters of the law; but he is also 
a man of humorous levity and inconsistency of 
speech, and wherefore should he pronounce ex ca- 
ierfm, as it were, on the hope expressed by worthy 
^Madam Alargaret Bertram of Singleside ? ” 

All tins, I say, the Dominie thoutjht to himself- 

or lad he uttered half the sentence, his jaws would 

we ached for a month under the unusual fati-ue 

cLimt exertion. The result of these 

Ooitatwns was a resolution to go and visit the 
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witchery, in a manner at once convenient for the 
private parties concerned, and satisfactory to the 


public. 

Now, it must be confessed that our friend Samp* 
son, although a profound scholar and mathemati¬ 
cian, had not travelled so far in philosophy as to 
doubt the reality of witchcraft or apparitions. 
Born, indeed, at a time when a doubt in the exist¬ 
ence of witches was interpreted as equivalent to a 
justification of their infernal practices, a belief of 
such legends had been impressed upon the Dominie 
as an article indivisible from his religious faith, and 
perhaps it would have been eqvially difficult to have 
induced him to doubt the one as tlie other. "With 
these feelings, and in a thick, misty day which was 
already drawing to its close, Dominie Sampson did 
not pass the Kaim of Derncleugh without some 


feelings of tacit horror. 

What, then, was his astonishment, when, on 
passing the door, — that door which was supposed 
to have been placed there by one of the latter 
Lairds of Ellangowan to prevent presumptuous 
strangers from incurring the dangers of the haunted 
vault; that door, supposed to be always locked, 
and the key of which was popularly said to be de¬ 
posited with the presbytery.— that door, that very 
door, opened suddenly, and the figure of Meg Mer- 
rilies, well known, though not seen for many a re¬ 
volving year, was placed at once before the eyes ot 

the startled Dominie ! She stood immediately be¬ 
fore him in the foot-path, confronting him so abso¬ 
lutely that he could not avoid her except by fairly 
turning back, which his manhood prevented him 

«1 kenn’d ye wad be here,” she said, with hei 
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l.arsli and hollow voice. “I ken wl,a ye seek : hnt 
ye Jiiaun do my biddin^r.” 

"Get tliee bel.ii.d me !” said the alarmed Domi¬ 
nie. "Avoid jm! Conjuro te, scelestissima, ne- 

quissima, simrcis.sima iniiinissima, atque miserrima 
— conjuro tel” ’ 

volW®or°‘’ ‘•'^lainst this tremendous 

\o11l> of superlatives, which Samicson hawked uii 

. 0.11 the pit of his stomach, and hurled at her in 

thunder. “Is the carl daft,” she said “ wi’ his 
glamour?” ' 

"Conjuro,” continued the Dominie, “ahiuro con- 

tistoi, atque viriliter iiniiero tibi! ” 

“What in the name of Sathan, are ye feared for 

dir'i'ijr"'.' "0.1.1 . *'• 

or VP n stickit stibbler. to wliat I tell ye 

r sail rue it while there’s a limb o’ ye himrs\o 

m ler. lell Colonel Mannering that I ken he s 
seeking me. He kens, and I ken that tlu* 1.) i 
will be wiped out, and the lost will’ be found. 

And Bertram’s, right and Bertram’s might 

bhall meet on Ellaiigowaii height. 

Hae, there’s a letter to him ■ T 
il in I 

«ih/ s.. r.r Ts..r- 

wor s “‘ir-i';'.>“>'»-« 

Assuredly,” said the Dominie “I nm i .• 

women, I am perturbed rihv word. n ' 
flash quakes to hear thee ” ^ ^ 
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“ Avoid ye 1 I desire no good that comes by 
unlawful means.” 

“ Fule-body that thou art,” said Meg, stepping 
up to him with a frown of indignation that made 
her dark eyes Hash like lamps from under her bent 
brow’s, —“ Fule-body 1 if I meant ye wrang, couldna 
I clod ye ower that craig, and wad man ken how 
ye cam by your end mair than Frank Kennedy ? 
Hear ye that, ye w'orricow ? ” 

“ In the name of all that is good,” said the 
Dominie, recoiling, and pointing his long, pewter¬ 
headed walking cane like a javelin at the supposed 
sorceress, — “ in the name of all that is good, bide 
off hands ! I will not be handled. Woman, stand 
off, upon thine own proper peril! Desist, I say, — I 
am strong j lo, I will resist! ” Hei'e his speech 
was cut short; for Meg, armed with supernatural 
strength (as the Dominie asserted), broke in upon 
iiis guard, put by a thrust which he made at her 
with his cane, and lifted him into the vault, “ as 
easily,” said he, “as I could sway a Kitchen’s 

Atlas.” 

“Sit down there,” she said, pushing the half- 
throttled preacher with some violence against a 
broken chair,—“sit down there, and gather your 
wind and your senses, ye black barrow-tram o the 

kirk that ye are. Are ye fou, or fasting ? ” 

“Fasting—from all but sin,” answered tlie 

Dominie, who, recovering his voice, and finding bis 
evorcisms only served to exasperate the intractable 
sorceress, thought it best to affect complaisance ami 
submission, inwardly conning over, however, the 
wholesome conjurations which he durst no longer 
utter aloud. But as the Dominie’s brain was by no 
means equal to carry on two trains of ideas at the 
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same time, a word or two of his mental exercise 
sometimes escaped, and mingled witli his uttered 
speech in a manner ludicrous enough, especially as 
the poor man shrunk liimself together after every 
escape of the kind, from terror of the effect it might 
ja'oduce upon the irritable feelings of the witch. 

i\leg, in tlie mean while, went to a great black 
caldron that was boiling on a fire on tlie floor, and, 
lifting the lid, an odour was diffused through tlie 
vault winch, if the vapours of a witch’s caldron 
could in aught be trusted, promised better things 
than the hell-broth which such vessels are usually 
supposed to contain. It was, in fact, the savour o*f 
a goodly stew, composed of fowls, hares, partrid<ms 
and moor-game, boiled in a large mess with pota¬ 
toes, onions, and leeks, and. from the size of the 

prepared for half-a-dozen of 

people at least. 

JSo ye l,ae eat naetliing a’ day ?” said Meg, heav- 
and sf of tins mess into a brown dish 

‘ Zr popper.* 

szwo / — that is —gudewife.” 
wooctl^l^SalbeTApril m”'"!! “ Black- 

a novel without an o?e t„ fh^ "“' or mads even 

has added to the Aliuanach science, 

•Ve, ,Uer.7,es rfe /J3::“:„nsis“t77f a" 

kmds, Stewed with vecetables intn ^ f poultry of all 

and richness the gallant messes of rivals in savour 

the Baron of Bradwardine would ^cerS 'Vn " 

Epula laut{ores.** ^ i*6ckoned amoug 

to^H7ryan7cfarlerrate’Duk7®f eook 

tinction in his profe" “f Buccleuch, and of high di^ 
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Hae then,” said she, placing the dish befor«> 
liim; “ there’s what will warm your heart.” 

“I do not hunger— malefica — that is to say, 
Mrs. Merrilies ! ” for he said unto himself, “ The 
savour is sweet, but it hath been cooked by a 
Canidia or an Ericthoe.” 

“ If ye dinna eat instantly, and put some saul in 
ye, by the bread and the salt, I T1 put it down 
your throat wi’ the cutty spoon, scaulding as it is, 
and whether ye will or no. Gape, sinner, and 
swallow ! ” 

Sampson, afraid of eye of newt and toe of frog, 
timers’ chaudrons and so forth, had determined not 
to venture; but the smell of the stew was fast 
melting his obstinacy, which flowed from his chops 
as it were in streams of water, and the witch’s 
threats decided him to feed. Hunger and fear are 
excellent casuists. 

“ Saul,” said Hunger, “ feasted with the witch of 
Endor.” “ And,” quoth Fear, “ the salt which she 
sprinkled upon the food showeth plainly it is not a 
necromantic banquet, in which that seasoning never 
occurs.” “And besides,” says Hunger, after the first 
spoonful, “ it is savoury and refreshing viands.” 

“So ye like the meat?” said tlie hostess. 

“ Yea,” answered the Dominie, “ and I give thee 
thanks — sceleratissima ! — which means — Mrs. 
Margaret.” 

“Aweel, eat your fill; but an ye kenn’d liow it 
was gotten, ye maybe wadna like it sae week 
Sampson’s spoon dropped, in the act of conveying 
its load to his mouth. “ There’s been inony a moon¬ 
light watch to bring a’ that trade thegither, con¬ 
tinued Meg ; “ the folk that are to eat that dinner 
thought little o’ your game-laws.” 
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“ Is that all ? ” thought Sampson, resuming his 
spoon, and shovelling away manfully ; “ 1 will not 
lack my food upon that argument.” 

“ Now, ve maun tak a dram.” 

“ I will,” quoth Sampson. " Conjuro te, — that is, 
I thank you heartily ; ” for he thought to liiinself, “ in 
for a penny, in for a pound ; ” and he fairly drank 
the witch’s health in a cupful of brandy. AVhen 
he had put this cope-stone upon Meg’s good cheer, 
he felt, as he said, “ mightily elevated, and afraid 
of no evil which could befall unto him.” 

“ AVill ye remember my errand now ? ” said Meg 
Merrilies. “ I ken by the cast o’ your ee that ye ’re 
anither man than when you cam in.” 

" I will, Mrs. Margaret,”repeated Sampson,stoutly; 

“ I will deliver unto him the sealed yepistle, and 

will add what you please to send by word of 
mouth.” 


“Then I’ll make it short,” says Meg. Tell 

hun to look at the stars without fail this iright, and 

to do what I desire him in that letter, as he would 
wish 


That Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Should meet on Ellangowan height. 

I liave seen liim twice when he saw na me; I ken 
when he was in this country first, and I ken wliafs 
biought him back again. Up, an' to the gate; 
) e re ower lang here, — follow me.” 

^ainpson followed the sibyl accordingly who 

t^o 'luarter of a mile through the 

S' "Tift, “!»»— 

til shp ^ “arching before him at a great pace un- 

overhunl'thfroaA ^ 

R 
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“Here,” she said, “stand still here. Look how 
the setting sun breaks through yon cloud that’s 
been darkening the lift a’ day. See where the first 
stream o’ light fa’s, — it's upon Donagild’s round 
tower, the auldest tower in the Castle o’ Ellan- 
gowan. That’s no for naething! See as it’s 
glooming to seaward abune yon sloop in the bay, 
— tliat’s no for naething neitlier. Here I stood 
on this very spot,” said slie, drawing herself uj), so 
as not to lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon 
height, and stretching out her long, sinewy arm 
and clenched liand, — “Here I stood, when I tauld 
the last Laird o’ Ellangowan what was coming on 
his house : and did that fa’ to the ground ? Na, it 
hit even ower sair! And here, where I brake the 
wand of peace ower him, — here I stand again, to 
bid God bless and prosper the just heir of Ellan¬ 
gowan that will sune be brought to his ain; and 
the best laird he shall be that Ellangowan has seen 
for three liundred years. I ’ll no live to see it, 
maybe ; but there will be mony a blithe ee see it, 
though mine be closed. And now, Abel Sampson, 
as ever ye lo’ed the house of Ellangowan, away wi 
my message to the English colonel, as if life and 
death were upon your haste! ” 

So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed 
Dominie, and regained, with swift and long strides, 
the shelter of the wood from which she had issued, 
at the point where it most encroached \ipon the 
common. Sampson gazed after her for a moment 
in utter astonisliment, and then obeyed her direc¬ 
tions, hurrying to Woodbourne at a pace very 
unusual for him, exclaiming three times, “ Prodigi¬ 
ous 1 prodigious I pro-di-gi-ous I ” 
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It is not mailnosa 

Tliat I have utterM ; bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. 

Hamlet. 


As Hr. Sampson crossed the hall with a hewil- 
dered look, Mrs. Allan, the good housekee])er, 
who, with the reverent attention which is usnallv 
rendered to the clergy in Scotland, was on the 
watoh for his return, sallied forth to meet him. 

\Vliat’s this o't now, Mr. Sampson, this is 
waur than ever! Ye’ll really do yoursell some 

injury wi these lang fasts,—naething’s sae hurt- 

ul to the stamach, iMr. Sampson. It ye would 
but put some peppermint-draps in your pocket, or 
let Barnes cut ye a sandwich. ” 

“ Avoid thee I ” quoth the Dominie, his mind 
mining still upon his interview with Mer- Merri- 
hes, and making for the dining-parlour. 

iNa ye needna gang in there, the cloth’s been 
removed an hour syne, and the colonel’s at his 
wine. but just step into my room; I have a nice 
steak, that the cook will do in a moment. ” 

dined.^’^'"‘'° Sampson,- " that is, I have 

dined'w? ’ 

“Wifi ' gangs out nae gate?” 

With Beelrehub, I believe, ” said'the minister. 
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“ Na, then he \s bewitched for certain,” said the 
liousekeeper, letting go licr hold ; “ he's bewitclied 
or he's daft, and, ony way, the colonel maun 
just guide him his ain gate. AVae’s me! Hech, 
sirs! It’s a sair thing to see learning bring folk 

o o o 

to this! ” And with this compassionate ejacula¬ 
tion, she retreated into her own premises. 

The object of her commiseration had by this 
time entered the dining-parlour, wliere his appear¬ 
ance gave great surprise. He was mud up to the 
shoulders, and the natural paleness of his hue was 
twice as cadaverous as usual, through terror, fa¬ 
tigue, and perturbation of mind. “ AVhat on earth 
is tlie meaning of this, Mr. Sampson ? ” said Man- 
nering, who observed Aliss Bertram looking much 
alarmed for her simple but attached friend. 

“ Exorciso, ” said the Dominie. 

“ How, sir? ” replied the astonished colonel. 

“ I crave pardon, honourable sir; but my 
wits — ” 

“ Are gone a wool-gathering, I think. Pray, 
Mr. Sampson, collect yourself, and let me know 
t)ie meaning of all tliis. ” 

Sampson was about to reply; but finding his 
Latin formula of exorcism still came most readily 
to his tongue, he prudently desisted from the at¬ 
tempt, and put the scrap of paper which he had 
r 3 ceived from the gypsy into Mannering’s hand, 
who broke tlie seai and read it with surprise. 
“This seems to be some jest,” he said, “and a 
very dull one. " 

“ It came from no jesting person, said Air. 

Sampson. , , , 

“ From whom, then, did it come ? ” demanded 

Mannering. 
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Tlie Dominie, wlio often displayed some delicacy 
of recollection in cases where Miss Bertram had 
an interest, remembered the painful circumstances 
connected with Meg Merrilies, looked at tlie young 
ladies, and remained silent. “ We will join you 
at the tea-table in an instant, Julia,” said tlie 
colonel; “ I see that Mr. Sampson wishes to speak 
to me alone.—And now they are gone, what in 
Heaven’s name, Mr. Samp.son, is tlie meaning of 
all this?” 

“ It may be a message from Heaven,” said the 
Dominie-, “but it came by Beelzebub’s postmis¬ 
tress. It was that witch, Meg Merrilies, who 
should have been burned with a tar-barrel twenty 
jeans since for a harlot, thief, witch, and gvp.sy. ” 

“ Are you sure it was she ? ” said the colonel, 
with great interest 


“ Sure, honoured sir ? Of a truth she is one not 
to be forgotten; the like o’ Meg Merrilies is not 
to be seen in any land. ” 

The colonel paced the room rapidly, cogitatintr 
with himself. “ To send out to apprehend her,—- 
but it is too distant to send to Mac-Morlan, and 
Sir Robert Hazlewood is a pompous coxcomb; lie- 
sides, the chance of not finding her upon the spot 
or that the humour of silence, that seized lier he’- 
fore, may again return. No. I will not. to save 
being thought a fool, neglect the course she points 
out. Many of her class set out by being impos- 
tors, and end by becoming enthusiasts, or hold 

kind of darkling conduct between both lines 
ujonscioiis almost when they are cheating them’ 
selves, or when imposing on others. Well niv 
course is a plain one at any rate ■ and if mv J 

are fruitless, it shall not b'e owii^gTo otr alousv 
of my own character for wisdorm ” ^ ^ 
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With this he rang the bell, and ordering Barnes 
into his private sitting-room, gave liim some or¬ 
ders, with the result of which the reader may be 
made liereafter acquainted. We must now take 
up another adventure, which is also to be woven 
into the story of this remarkable day. 

Charles Hazlewood had not ventured to make a 
visit at Woodbourne during the absence of tlie 
colonel. Indeed, Mannering’s whole behaviour 
had impressed upon him an opinion that tliis 
would be disagreeable; and such was the ascen¬ 
dency wliich the successful soldier and accom¬ 
plished gentleman had attained over the young 
man’s conduct, tliat in no respect would he have 
ventured to oft'end him. He saw, or tliought he 
saw, in Colonel Mannering’s general conduct, an 
approbation of his attachment to Miss Bertram. 
But then he saw still more plainly the impropriety 
of any attempt at a private correspondence, of 
which his parents could not be supposed to ap¬ 
prove, and he respected this barrier interposed 
betwixt them, both on Mannering’s account, and 
as he was the liberal and zealous protector of Miss 
Bertram. “ No,” said he to himself, “ I will not 
endaimer the comfort of my Lucy’s present retreat 
until 1 can offer her a home of her own. 

AVith this valorous resolution, which he main¬ 
tained,— although his horse, from constant habit, 
turned his head down the avenue of Woodbourne, 
and although he himself passed the lodge twice 
every day,— Charles Hazlewood withstood a strong 
inclination to ride down just to ask how the young 
ladies were, and whether he could be of any ser¬ 
vice to them during Colonel Mannering’s absence, 
lint on the second occasion he felt the temptation 
so severe that he resolved not to expose himself to 
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it a third time; and contenting liimself with send¬ 
ing hopes and inquiries, and so forth, to Woon- 
hourne, he resolved to make a visit long promised 
to a family at some distance, and to return in such 
time as to be one of the earliest among Alanner- 
ing’s visitors who sliould congratulate his safe 
arrival from his distant and liazardous expedition 
to Edinburgh. Accordingly, he made out liis 
visit, and having arranged matters so as to be in¬ 


formed within a few liours after Colonel Manner- 
ing readied home, he finally resolved to take leave 
of the friends with whom he had spent the in¬ 
tervening time, with the intention of dining at 
Woodbourne, where he was in a great measure 
domesticated; and this (for he thought much more 
deeply on the subject than was necessary) would, 
he flattered himself, appear a simple, natural, and 
easy mode of conducting liimself. 

hate, however, of which lovers make so many 
^mplaints, was in this case unfavourable to Charles 
Hazlewood. His horse’s shoes reciuired an alrera- 
tion in consequence of the fresh weather liavin^ 
decidedly commenced. Tlie lady of the house"' 
where he was a visitor, chose to indulge in her 
own room till a very late breakfast hour. His 
friend also insisted on showing liim a litter of 
puppies which his favourite pointer bitch had pro- 
cluced that morning. The colours had occasioned 
some doubts about the paternity, - a weighty ques¬ 
tion of legitimacy, to the decision of which^Hazle 

r f I - arbiter beuvee.; 

S friend and his groom, and which inferred in 
Its consequences which of the liffr»r i i i ^ 
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able time, endeavouring, with long and superfluous 
rhetoric, to insinuate to Sir Robert Hazlewood, 
througli the medium of his son, liis own particular 
ideas respecting the line of a meditated turnpike- 
road. It is greatly to the sliame of our young 
lover’s apprehension that after tlie tenth reiterated 
account of the matter, he could not see tlie advan¬ 
tage to be obtained by the proposed road passing 
over the Lang-hirst, Windy-knowe, the Goodliouse- 
j)ark, Hailziecroft, and then cro.ssing tlie river at 
Simon’s Pool, and so by the road to Kip])letringan, 
and the less eligible line pointed out by the Eiig- 
li.sh surveyor, which would go clear through tlie 
main enclosures at Hazlewood, and cut within a 
mile, or nearly so, of the house itself, destroying 
the privacy and pleasure, as his informer con¬ 
tended, of the grounds. 

In short, the adviser (whose actual interest was 
to have tlie bridge built as near as possilile to a 
farm of his own) failed in every eil’ort to attract 
young Hazlewood’s attention, until he mentioned 
by cliance that the proposed line was favoured by 
“that fellow Glossin, ” who pretended to take a 
lead in tlie county. On a sudden young Hazle¬ 
wood became attentive and interested; and having 
satisfied himself which was the line that Glossin 
patronized, assured liis friend it should not be his 
fault if his father did not countenance any other 
instead of that Rut tliese various interruptions 
consumed the morning. Hazlewood got on horse¬ 
back at least three liours later than he intended, 
and cursing fine ladies, pointers, puppies, and 
Turnpike Acts of Parliament, saw himself de¬ 
tained beyond tlie time when lie could, with ])ro- 
priet}', intrude upon the family at Woodbourne. 
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He had passed, therefore, the turn of the road 
which led to that mansion, only edified ])y tlie 
distant api)earanee of tlie blue smoke eurlin^f 
against tlie pale sky of tlie winter evening, wlum 
he tliouglit lie beheld the Dominie taking a foot¬ 
path for the house tbr<iugh the woods. He called 
after him, but in vain; for that honest gentleman, 
never the most susceptible of extraneous imprt's- 
•sions, had just that moment parted from Meg 
IMerrilies, and was too deeply wra]>jied uj) in pon¬ 
dering uixm her vaticinations, to make any answer 
to Hazlewood’s call. He was therefore obliged to 
let him iiroceed without imiuiry after the health 
of the young ladies, or any other fishing (question 
to which he might, by good chance, have had an 
answer returned wherein Miss Bertram’s name 
might have been mentioned. All cause for haste 


was now over, and, slackening the reins upon liis 
horse’s neck, he permitted the animal to ascend at 
his own leisure the steeji, sandy track between two 
high banks, which, rising to a considerable hei'dit, 
commanded, at length, an extensive view of the 
neighbouring country. 

Hazlewood was, however, so far from earrerly 
looking forward to this prospect, though it had the 
recommendation that great i»art of the land was 
ns father s and must necessarily be his own, tliat 

w' the ehim- 

of Moodbourne, although at every step his 

th^rdiW employing his eyes in 

that direction become greater. From the reverie 


sae 
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He looked up; the spokeswoman was very tall 
had a voluminous handkerchief rolled round her 
head grizzled hair Rowing in elf-locks from be¬ 
neath It, a long red cloak, and a staff in her hand 
Iieaded with a sort of spear-point,— it was, in 
s lort, Aleg ^lerrilies. Hazlewood had never seen 
this remarkable figure before; he drew up his reins 
in astonishment at her appearance, and made a full 
stop. “I think,” continued she, “ tliey that hae 
taen interest in the house of Kllangowan suld 
sleep nane this night; tliree men hae been seeking 
ye, and you are gaun liame to sleep in your bed! 

O ye think if the lad-bairn fa’s, the sister will do 
weel? Na, na!” 

“ I don't understand you, good woman,” said 
Hazlewood. “If you speak of Miss — I mean of 
any of the late Ellangowan family, tell me wliat J 
can do for them.” 

“Of the late Ellangowan family?” she an¬ 
swered, with great vehemence, — “of the late 
Ellangowan family ? And when was there ever, 
or when will there ever be, a family of Ellan¬ 
gowan but bearing the gallant name of the bauld 
Bertrams ? ” 

“ But what do you mean, good woman ?” 

“ I am nae good woman, — a' the country kens I 
am bad eneugh; and baith they and I may be sorry 
eneugh that I am nae better. But I can do what 
good women canna and daurna do. I can do what 
would freeze the blood o’ them that is bred in 
biggit wa’s for naething but to bind bairns’ heads 
and to hap them in tlie cradle. Hear me; the 
guard ’s ilrawn off at tlie Custom-house at Portan- 
ferry, and it’s brought up to Hazlewood House by 
your father’s orders, because he thinks his house 
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is to be attacked tliis ni^lit by tlic smu^glerc. 
There \s naebody means to toucli bis house; he lias 
glide iilood and gentle blood — 1 say little o’ liim 
for hiinsell; but there’s naebody thinks liiri 
worth meddling wi’. Send the horsemen back to 
their post, cannily and quietly. See an tliey 
winiia hae wark tlie niglit, — ay will they; tlie 
guns will Hash, and the swords will glitter in tlie 
braw moon. ” 

“ Good (lod! what do you mean ? ” said young 
Hazlewood. “ Your words and manner would per¬ 
suade me you are mad, and yet there is a strange 
combination in what you say. ” 

“I am not mad!” exclaimed the gypsy. “I 
have been imprisoned for mad, scourged for mad, 
banished for mad; but mad I am not. Hear yei 
Charles Hazlewood of Hazlewood: d'ye bear mal¬ 
ice against him tliat wounded you?" 

No, dame, God forbid; my arm is quite well, 

and I have always said the shot was dischar*md by 

accident. I should be glad to tell tlie youim man 
so himself. ” o 


Then do what I bid ye,” answered Me" Mer- 
nlies, “ and ye ’ll do him mair gude than e^'er he 
<iul you 111; for if he was left to Ids ill-wishers 
he would be a bloody corpse ere morn, or a ban¬ 
ished man. Hut there’s ane abune a’. Do as I 
Jml you: send back tl.e soldiers to Portanferry 
Ihere s nae mair fear o' Hazlewood House than 
here >s o' Crufiel-tell. ” And she vanished wiu" 

her usual celerity of pace. 

It would seem that the appearance of this 
female, and the mixture of frenzy and enthusiasm 
111 hei manner, seldom failed to produce th‘ atromr 
est inipression upon those whom she adjJS 
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Her words, though wild, were too plain and in¬ 
telligible for actual madness, and yet too vehement 
and extravagant for sober-minded communication. 
She seemed acting under the influence of an imagi¬ 
nation rather strongly excited than deranged; and 
it is wonderful liow palpably the diflerencc, in such 
cases, is impressed upon tlie mind of the audi¬ 
tor. This mav account for the attention with 
wliich her strange and mysterious hints were heard 
and acted upon. It is certain, at least, tliat yuung 
Hazlewood was strongly impressed by her sudden 
appearance and imperative tone. He rode to Ha¬ 
zlewood at a brisk pace. It had ))een dark for 
some time before he reached the liouse, and on his 
arrival there he saw a confirmation of what the 
sibyl had hinted. 

Thirty dragoon horses stood under a shed near 
the offices, with their bridles linked together. 
Three or four soldiers attended as a guard, while 
others stamped up and down, with their long 
Ijroadswords and heavy boots, in front of the 
liouse. Hazlewood asked a non-commissioned offi¬ 
cer from whence they came ? 

“ From Portanferry. ” 

“ Had they left any guard there ? ” 

“ No; tliey had been drawn olV, by order of Sir 
Robert Hazlewood, for defence of his house against 
an attack which was threatened by the smugglers. ” 

Charles Hazlewood instantly went in quest of 
his father, and having paid his respects to him 
upon his return, requested to know upon what 
account he had thought it necessary to send for a 
military escort. Sir Robert assured his son, in 
reply, that from the information, intelligence, and 
tidings which had been communicated to and laid 
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before him, lie bad tlie deepest nnison to believe, 
credit, and be convinced tliat a riotous assault 
would tliat nigbt be attempted and perj)etrated 
against Hazlewood House by a set of smugglers, 
gypsies, and other desperadoes. 

“ And what, iny dear sir,” said bis son, “ should 
direct tlie fury of such ])ersons against ours rather 
than any other bouse in the country ? ” 

“ I should rather tliink, su])pose, and be of 
opinion, sir, ” answered Sir liobert, “ with defer¬ 
ence to your wisdom and experience, that on these 
occasions and times, the vengeance of such persons 
is directed or levelled against the most important 
and distinguished in point of rank, talent, birth, 
and situation, who have checked, interfered with, 
and discountenanced their unlawful and illegal 
and criminal actions or deeds. ” 


Young Hazlewood, who knew his father's foible, 

answered that the cause of his surprise did not lie 

where Sir Robert apprehended, but tliat he only 

wondered they should think of attacking a house 

where there were so many servants, and where a 

signal to the neighbouring tenants could call in 

such strong assistance; and added, that he doubted 

much whether the reputation of the family would 

not in some degree suffer from calling soldiers 

from their duty at the Custom-house to protect 

th-:m, as if they were not sufficiently strong to 

defend themselves upon any ordinary occasion. 

He even hinted that in case their house’s enemies 

should observe that this precaution had been taken 

unnecessarily, there would be no end of UmH 
sarcasms. tneir 


Sir Robert Hazlewood was rather puzzled at tP;. 

,0,. lik. ‘“J;; 
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hated and feared ridicule. He gathered himself 
up, and looked with a sort of pompous embarrass¬ 
ment, as if he wished to be thought to despise 

the opinion of the public, which in reality he 
dreaded. 

"I really should have thought,” he said," that 
the injury which hail already been aimed at mv 
house in your person, being the next heir and rej)- 
resentative of the Hazlewood family, failing me,— 

I should have thought and believed, I say, that this 
would have justified me sutHciently in the eyes of 
the most respectable and the greater part of the peo¬ 
ple, for taking such precautions as are calculated to 
prevent and impede a repetition of outrage. ” 

" lieall}', sir, ” said Charles, " I must remind 
you of what I liave often said before, that I am 
positive the discharge of the piece was accidental. ” 
“Sir, it was not accidental,” said his fatlier, 
angrily; “ but you will be wiser than your elders. ” 
“Really, sir,” replied Hazlewood, “ in what so 
intimately concerns myself—” 

" Sir, it does not concern you but in a very 
secondary degree,— that is, it does not concern 
you, as a giddy young fellow who takes pleasure 
in contradicting his father; but it concerns the 
country, sir, and the county, sir, and the public, 
sir, and the kingdom of Scotland, in so far as the 
interest of the Hazlewood family, sir, is com¬ 
mitted, and interested, and put in peril, in, by, and 
through you, sir. And the fellow is in safe cus¬ 
tody, and Mr. Glossin thinks — ” 

“ Mr. Glossin, sir? ” 

" Yes, sir, the gentleman who has purchased 
Ellangowan. You know who I mean, I suppose? ” 

“ Yes, sir;” answered the young man, “ but I 
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should hardly have expected to hear you quote 
such authority. Whv, this fellow, — all the world 
knows him to he sordid, mean, tricking, and I 
suspect him to he worse. And you yourself, my 
dear sir, when did you call such a person a gen¬ 
tleman in your life before ? ” 

“ Wiy, Charles, 1 did not mean ‘gentleman ’ in 
tlie precise sense and meaning, and restricted and 
propei- use, to which, no douht, the plirase ouglit 
legitimately to he contined ; hut I meant to use it 
relatively, as marking something of that state to 
which he lias elevated and raised himself, — as 
designing, in short, a decent ami wealthy and 
estimahle sort of a person.” 


“ Allow me to ask, sir,” said 
hy this man’s orders that the 
from Portanferry ? ” 


Charles, “ if it was 
guard was drawn 


“ Sir,” replied the baronet, “ I do apprehend that 
Mr. Glossin would not presume to give orders, or 
even an opinion, unless asked, in a matter in 
which Hazlewood House and the house of Hazle- 
wood, -meaning hy the one this mansion-house of 
my family, and by the other, typically, metaphori¬ 
cally, and parabolically, the family itself; I say, 
Uien, where the house of Hazlewood, or Hazlewood 
House, was so immediately concerned. ” 

“I presume, however, sir.” said the son, “this 
Urlossin approved of the proposal ? ” 

tl'ouglit it decent 
and right and proper to consult him as the nearest 
magistrate, as soon as report of the intended oiit- 
rage reached my ears; and although he declined 
out of deference and respect, as became our relative 
situations, to concur in the order, yet he did en¬ 
tirely approve of my arrangement ” 
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At this moment a liorse’s feet were heard com¬ 
ing very fast up tlie avenue. In a few* minutes 
the door opened, and Mr. ^lac-Morlan presented 
himself. “ I am under great concern to intrude, 
Sir Kobert, but— ” 

“ Give me leave, Mr. Mac-Morlan,said Sir 
Robert, with a gracious flourish of welcome. 
“This is no intrusion, sir; for your situation as 
sheriff-substitute calling upon you to attend to the 
peace of the county (and you, doubtless, feeling 
yourself particularly called upon to protect Hazle- 
wood House), you have an acknowledged and ad¬ 
mitted and undeniable right, sir, to enter the 
liouse of the first gentleman in Scotland uninvited, 
— always presuming you to be called there by tlie 
duty of your ofiice. ” 

“ It is indeed the duty of my office,” said Mac- 
Morlan, who waited with impatience an opportu¬ 
nity to speak, “ that makes me an intruder. ” 

“ No intrusion! ” reiterated the baronet, grace¬ 
fully waving his hand. 

“ But permit me to say, Sir Robert, ” said the 
sheriff-substitute, “ I do not come with the purpose 
of remaining here, but to recall these soldiers to 
Rortanferrv, and to assure you that I will answer 
for the safety of your house. ” 

“ To withdraw the guard from Hazlewood 
House!” exclaimed the proprietor, in mingled 
displeasure and surprise ; “ and you will be answer- 
able for it! And, pray, who are you. sir, that I 
sliould take your security and caution and pledge, 
official or personal, for the safety of Hazlewood 
House? I think, sir, and believe, sir, and am of 
opinion, sir, that if any one of these family pic¬ 
tures were deranged, or destroyed, or injured, it 
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would be difflcult for me to make up the loss \ipoii 
tlie guarantee wliicli ijnv so oldigiugly oiler me.” 

In that case I shall be sorry for it, Sir Robert," 
answered the downright Mac-Morlan ; “ but 1 jue- 
sume I may escape ttie ])ain of feeling my conduct 
the cause of such irreparable loss, as T can assure you 
there will be no attempt upon Hazlewood House 
whatever, and I have received information wliich 
induces me to suspect that the rumour was put 
afloat merely in order to occasion the removal of the 
soldiers from Portanferry. And under this strong 
belief and convicUon, I must exert my autliority? 
as sherilf and chief magistrate of police, to order 
the whole, or greater jiart of them, back again. I 
regiet much tliat by my accidental absence a <mod 
deal of delay has already taken i)lace, and we sdiall 
not now reach Portanferry until it is late. ” 

As Hr. Hac-Horlan was the superior magistrate 
and expressed himself peremptory in the purpose 
f acting as such, the haronet. though higlih- 
olieiided could only say. “Very wdl, si,, tt 

'en well, yuy, sir, take them all with you ■ I 
am far from desiring any to be left here, sir^ We 
sir, cau protect ourselves, sir. Hut you will have 
the goodness to observe, sir. that you are actim' 
oil your own proper risk, sir, and peril sir and re” 
sponsibihty, sir, if anything shall happen or befall 

infoi.nation.^Sh- Robert, ""slid Td 

irss: "Vr, “ “tr r 

• ®'' a«sni»g t. Ifeten to 
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his apologies, immediately employed himself with 
much parade in arming and arraying his domes¬ 
tics. Charles Hazlewood longed to accompany the 
military, which were about to depart for Portan- 
ferry, and which were now drawn up and mounted 
by direction and under the guidance of Mr. Mac- 
Movlan, as the civil magistrate. But it would 
liave given just pain and oHence to his father to 
have left him at a moment when he conceived 
himself and his mansion-house in danger. Young 
Hazlewood therefore gazed from a window with 
suppressed regret and displeasure, until he heard 
the officer give the word of command: “ From the 

right to the front, by files, in-a-rch. Leading file, 
to the right wheel, trot. ” The whole party of 
soldiers then getting into a sharp and uniform 
pace, were soon lost among the trees, and the noise 
of the hoofs died speedily away in the distance. 



CHAPTER XLVIir. 


Wi coulters and wi’ forehammers 
We garrM the liars hang merrily, 

Until we came to the inner prison. 

Where Willie o’ Kininont he did lie. 

Old Border Ballad. 


We return to Portanferry,aiul to Bertram and his 

hones^hearted friend, whom we left most innoeeiit 

inliabitants of a place built for the guilty. The 

slumbers of the farmer were as sound as it was 
possible. 

But Bertram’s first heavy sleep passed away long 

n° agai,. recovei- tl.at 

State of oblivion. Added to the uncertain and 

ncomfortable state of his mind, his body felt fe¬ 
verish and oppressed. Tliis was chiefly owi.m to 

whicb°?> tlie small apartment in 

which they slept. After enduring for some time 

?uch a°n"’fin"‘^l'"'^T‘"’® “Cendant upon 

wSe?thabiita."°‘ "he' 

unJSSbk'l/ndoffor'^'^P'’- 

though oppressed withteTu^rof if^^y 
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on the preceding day, crept out ot liis bed after his 
master, and stood by him, rubbing liis shaggy coat 
against his legs, and expressing, by a murmuring 
sound, the delight which he felt at being restored 
to him. Thus accompanied, and waiting until the 
feverish feeling which at present agitated his blood 
should subside into a desire for warmth and slum¬ 
ber, Bertram remained for some time looking out 
upon the sea. 

The tide was now nearly full, and dashed, hoarse 
and near, below tlie base of the building. Now and 
then a large wave reached even the barrier, or bul- 
waik, whicli defended tlie foundation of the house, 
and was flung upon it with greater force and noise 
than those which only broke upon the sand. Ear 
in the distance, under the indistinct light of a hazy 
and often over-clouded moon, the ocean rolled its 
multitudinous complication of waves, crossing, 
bursting, and mingling with each other. 

“A wild and dim spectacle,” said Bertram to 
himself, “ like those crossing tides of fate which 
have tos.sed me about the world from my infancy 
up'./ards. ^Vhen will this uncertainty cease, and 
how soon shall I be permitted to look out for a 
tranquil home, where I may cultivate in quiet, and 
without dread and perplexity, those arts of peace 
from which my cares have been hitherto so forcibly 
diverted ? The ear of Fancy, it is said, can discover 
the voice of sea-nymphs and tritons amid the burst¬ 
ing murmurs of the ocean; would that I could do 
so, and that some siren or Proteus would arise from 
these billows, to unriddle for me the strange maze 
of fate in which I am so deeply entangled ! Happy 
friend ! ” he said, looking at the bed where Dinmont 
had deposited his bulky person, “ thy cares are con- 
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fined to the narrow round of a healthy and thriv¬ 
ing occupation! Thou canst lay them aside at 
pleasure, and enjoy the deep repose of body and 

mind wliicli wholesome labour has prepared for 
thee ! ” 

At this moment his refiections were broken by 
little Wasp, who, attempting to spring up against 
the window, began to yelj) and bark most furiously. 
The sounds reached Dinmont’s ears, but without 
dissipating the illusion which had transported l.im 
from this wretched apartment to tlie free air of hi^ 
own green hills. “ Hoy, Yarrow, man! far yaud, far 
yaud,” he muttered between his teeth, imaginiim 
doubtless, that he was calling to his sheep-do<T and 
hounding him, in shei>herds’ idirase, against "some 
intruders on the grazing. The continued barkin-^ 
ot the terrier within was answered by the aimrv 
challenge of the mastilT in the conrt-vard, wldci, 
had for a long time been silent, excepting only an 
occasional short and deep note, uttered whei/the 
moon shone suddenly from among the clouds. Now 
his clamour was continued and furious, and seemed 
to be excited p' some disturbance distinct from the 
harking of Wasp, which had first given him tl e 
alarm, and which, with much trouble, his nmster 

g'rowHnr*'’'^^ 

At last Bertram, whose attention was now fnllv 

S. irn ‘r'" “^»i'in; 

.. x. tke 
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sentinels. It is a large boat, like a long-boat, and 
full of people, — perhaps it belongs to the ievenue 
service.” Bertram was confirmed in this last 
opinion by observing that the boat made for a little 
quay which ran into the sea behind the Cus¬ 
tom-house, and jumping ashore one after another, 
the crew, to the number of twenty hands, glided 
secretly up a small lane which divided the Custom¬ 
house from the Bridewell, and disappeared from his 
sight, leaving only two persons to take care of the 
boat. 

The dash of these men's oars at first, and latterly 
the suppressed sounds of their voices, had excited 
the wratli of the wakeful sentinel in the court-yard, 
wlio now exalted liis deep voice into such a horr.’d 
and continuous din that it awakened liis brate 
master, as savage a ban-dog as himself. His cr} 
from a window of “How now, Tearum, what's the 
matter, sir? Down, d-n ye, down!" produced 
no aDatement of Tearum’s vociferation, which m 
part prevented his master from hearing the sounds 
of alarm which his ferocious vigilance was in the 
act of challenging. But the mate of the two-legged 
Cerberus was gifted with sharper ears than her hus¬ 
band. She also was now at the window; “B t 
ye eae down and let loose the dog.” she said; 
“ they 're sporting the door of the Custom-house, 
and the auld sap at Hazlewood House has ordered 
off the guard. But ye hae nae mair heart than a 
cat” And down the Amazon sallied to perform the 
task herself, while her helpmate, more jealous of in¬ 
surrection within doors than of storm from without 
went from cell to cell to see that the inhabitants of 


each were carefully secured. 

These latter sounds, with which we have 


made 
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the reader acquainted, had their origin in front of 
the house, and were consequently iinijerfectly heard 
by Bertram, whose apartment, as we have already 
noticed, looked from the back part of the building 
upon the sea. He heard, however, a stir and tu¬ 
mult in tlie house which did not .seem to accord 
with tlie stern seclusion of a prison at tlie hour of 
midnight, and, connecting tliem with the arrival of 
an armed boat at that dead hour, could not but sup¬ 
pose that something extraordinary was about to take 
place. In this belief he shook Diniiiont by the 
shoulder. “Eh lay! oh! Ailie, woman, ifs no 
time to get up yet,” groaned the sleeping man of the 
mountams. More roughly shaken, however, he 
gathered himself up, shook his ears, and asked, “ In 
the name of Providence, what s the matter ? ” 

That I can’t tell yon,” replied Bertram ; " hut 
either the place is on fire, or some e.vtraordinary 

a an °ir f to liappen. Are you not sensible cJf 

is of "“'SO there 

IS of clashing doors within the house, and of hoarse 

voices, murmurs, and distant shouts on the outside ? 

HnX P the love of 

Hea\en, and let us be on our guard " 

Dinmont rose at the idea of danger as intrenid 
and undismayed as any of his ancestors when the 

qreerpiacl'.'tf is a 

queer place , they wiiina let ye out in the dav nod 
they winna let ye sleep in the night Diel h’„t • 
wad break my heart in a fortnight® But T^d 

we had Tonm .C'fvr ‘ Odd. I .ish 

whisht, my bonnie man, and lej’s hear' £t’tl 

doing. Deil’s in ye, will ye wldsit f ” 
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They sought in vain among the embers the means 
of lighting their candle, and the noise without still 
continued. Dinmont in his turn had recourse to 
the window. “ Lordsake, Captain ! come here. 
Odd. they hae broken the Custom-house !" 

f V 

Bertram hastened to the window, and plainly saw 
a miscellaneous crowd of smugglers and black¬ 
guards of different descriptions, some carrying 
lighted torches, others bearing packages and barrels 
down the lane to the boat that was lying at the 
quay, to which two or three other fisher-boats were 
now brought round. They were loading each of 
these in their turn, and one or two had already put 
off to seaward. “This si)eaks for itself,” said Ber¬ 
tram ; “but! fear something worse has Iiappened. 
Po you perceive a sti'ong smell of smoke, or is it my 

fancy ? ” 

“ Fancy? ” answered Dinmont. “ There's a reek 
like a killogie. Odd, if they burn the Custom¬ 
house, it will catch here, and we T1 lunt like a tar- 
barrel a’ thegither. Eh, it wad be fearsome to be 
burnt alive for naething, like as if ane had been a 
warlock ! IMac-Guffog, hear ye ! ” — roaring at the 
top of his voice, — “ an ye wad ever hae a haill bane 
in your skin, let’s out, man ! let s out! 

The fire began now to rise high, and thick clouds 
of smoke rolled past the window at which Bertram 
and Dinmont were stationed. Sometimes, as tlie 
wind pleased, the dim shroud of vapour liid every¬ 
thing from their sight; sometimes a red glare illu¬ 
minated both land and sea, and shone full on the 
stern and fierce figures, who, wild with ferocious 
activity, were engaged in loading the boats, ilie 
fire was at length triumphant, and spouted in jets 
of flame out at each window of the burning build- 
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ing, while Inige flakes of flaming materials came 
driving on the wind against the adjoining prison, 
and rolling a dark canopj' of smoke over all the 
neighbonrhood. The shouts of a furious mob re¬ 
sounded far and wide ; for the smugglers, in their 
triumph, were joined by all the rabble of the little 


town and neighbourhood, now aroused and in com¬ 
plete agitation, notwithstanding the lateness of tiie 
hour,— some from interest in the free trade, and 
most from the general love of mischief and tu¬ 
mult natural to a vulgar populace. 

Bertram began to be seriously anxious for their 
fate. There was no stir in the house ; it seemed 
as if the jailer had deserted his charge and left tlic 
prison, with its wretched inhabitants, to the mercy 
of the conflagration which was spreading towards 
tliem In the mean time a new and iierce attack 
was heard upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
house. which, battered with sledge-hammers and 
crows, was soon forced. The keeper, as great a 
coward as a bully, with his more ferocious wife, had 
ed; their servants readily surrendered the keys 
The liberated prisoners, celebrating their deliverance 

m l "’‘Wf fc yells of joy, mingled among the 

mob which had given them freedom. 

or four'of* 

or tour of the principal smugglers hurried to the 
apartment of Bertram with li«Thted torehoc 
armed with eutlasaes and pistok Z 
said the leader, -here’s onr mark '" and two ’f 
hem seized on Bertram. But one whispered nh^ 

you"serthe Jme^rome"’' 
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In the hun 
and followed 
Bertram along 
court-yard, noN\ 
into the narro\ 
where, in the c 
in some degn- 
rapid noise, as (■ 
to add to the 
what is that ? ’ 
kinder, look to 
cliarge, the two 
the party. 

Tlie sounds an 
front. The preS' 
some endeavoured 
escape; shots wer 
swords of the dr 
above the heads c»l 
warning whisper ot 
left arm, the same 
ofl’ that fellow, and fob 

Bertram, exerting In 
fectually, easily burst 1 
who held his collar on i 
attempted to draw a pistol, 
a blow of Dinmont’s fist, win 



have received without the san 
low me quick,” said the friend 
through a very narrow and i , 


from the main street. 

No pursuit took place 
smugglers had been other 
ably engaged by the sud 
Morlan and tlie party of^ 
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voice of the provincial magistrate was heard pro¬ 
claiming the Riot Act, and cliargiiig “all those un¬ 
lawfully assembled, to disperse at their own proper 
peril.” Tliis interruption would indeed have liaj)- 
pened in time sutiicient to have jireveiited tlie at¬ 
tempt, had not the magistrate received ujam the road 
some false information, whicli led him to think tliat 
tlie smugglers were to land at the Ray of Kllangowan. 
Nearly two liours were lost in consecpience of this 
false intelligence, which it may be no lack of charity 
to suppose that Glossin, so dee])ly interested in the 
issue of that night’s daring attempt, had contrived 
to throw in Mac-Morlan’s way, availing himself of 
the knowledge that the soldiers had left Hazlewood 

House, which would soon reach an ear so anxious 
as his. 


In the mean time Rertram followed his guide, 
and was in his turn followed by Dinmont. The 
shouts of the mob, the trampling of the liorses, the 
dropping pistol-shots, sunk more and more faintly 
upon their ears, when at the end of the dark lane 
tliey found a post-chaise with four horses. “Are 
you here, in God's name?” said the guide to the 
postilion who drove the leaders. 

“ -Ay. troth am I,” answered .Took Jabos ; " and 
I wish I were ony gate else.” 

into'ir* Von, gentlemen, get 

into It, — m a short time you ’ll be in a 

safety; and [to Bertram] remember your promise to 
the gypsy wife!” to 

Bertram resolving to be passive in the hands of 
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close bv them, sprvxng in at the same time, and the 

carriage drove off very fast. 

“Have a care o’ me,” said Hinmont, “but this is 
the queerest thing yet! Odd, I trust they ’ll no 
coup US. And then what s to come o Dumple ? I 
would rather be on his back than in the deuke s 

coach, God bless him!” 

Bertram observed that they could not go at that 
rapid rate to any very great distance without chan- 
giim horses, and that tliey might insist upon re- 
maCaing till daylight at tlxe first inn they stopped 
at, or at least upon being made acquainted with the 
purpose and termination of their journey, and jMr. 
Dinmont might there give directions about his 
faithful horse, which would probably be safe at the 
stables where he had left liim. “ Aweel, aweel, 
e’en sae be it for Dandie. Odd, if we were ance 
onto’ this trindling kist o’ a thing, I am thinking 
they wad find it hard wark to gar us gang ony gate 

but where we liked oursells. 

While he thus spoke, the carriage, making a sud¬ 
den turn, showed them, through the left window, 
the village at some distance, still widely beaconed 
by the lire, which, having reached a storehouse 

wherein spirits were deposited, now rose high into 

the air, — a wavering column of brilliant lignt. 
They had not long time to admire this spectacle, 
for another turn of the road canned tl^em into a 
close lane between plantations, through ^\hlch t i 
cliaise proceeded in nearly total darkness, but with 

unabated speed. 
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The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 

And aye the ale nju; grow ing better. 

Turn o' Shunter. 


VVe must now return to Woodbourne, wliicli, it 
may be remembered, we left just after the colonel 
had given some directions to his confidential ser¬ 
vant. When he returned, his absence of mind and 
an unusual expression of thouglit and anxiety upon 
his features, struck the ladies whom he joined in 
the di-awing-room. Mannering was not, however 
a man to be questioned, even by those whom he 
most loved, upon tlie cause of the mental agitation 
which these signs expressed. The hour of tea ar¬ 
rived. and the party were partaking of tliat refresh¬ 
ment m silence, when a carriage drove up to the 

SdW-l 1 announced the arrival of a visitor, 
hfu^’ ■ ^lannering. “ it is too soon by some 

There was a short pause, when Barnes, openimr 
door of the saloon, announced Mr. Plevdelf 
n marched the lawyer, whose well-brushed black 
rnffl and well-powdered wig, together with his point 

and"Ifrr to'' ’''b'l'ly varnished shoes. 

1 tackles, exhibited the pains which tlip 

f p-p.™' 1.S t 

Man I wished to see at this moment r 
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“ Yes,’* said the counsellor, “ I told you I would 
take the first opportunity ; so I have ventured to 
leave the court for a week iu session time, — no 
common sacrifice; but I had a notion I could be 
useful, and I was to attend a proof here about the 
same time. But will you not introduce me to the 
young ladies ? Ah ! there is one I should have 
known at once, from her family likeness! Miss 
Lucy Bertram, my love, I am most happy to see 
you.” And he folded her in his arms, and gave 
her a hearty kiss on each side of the face, to which 
Lucy submitted in blushing resignation. 

“ On n’arrete pas dans un si beau chemin,” con¬ 
tinued the gay old gentleman, and as the colonel 
presented him to Julia, took the same liberty with 
that fair lady’s cheek. Julia laughed, coloured, 
and disengaged herself. “ I beg a thousand par¬ 
dons,” said the lawyer, with a bow which was not 
at all professionally awkward; “ age and old fash¬ 
ions give privileges, and I can hardly say whether 
I am most sorry just now at being too well enti¬ 
tled to claim them at all, or happy in having such 
an opportunity to exercise them so agreeably.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Miss Mannering, 
laughing, “ if you make such flattering apologies, 
we shall begin to doubt whether we can admit you 
to shelter yourself under your alleged (jualifica- 
tions.” 

“ I can assure you, Julia,” said the colonel, “you 
are perfectly right, — my friend the counsellor is a 
dangerous person; the last time I had the pleasure 
of seeing liim, he was closeted with a fair lady, 
who had granted him a tete-a-tete at eight in the 
morning.” 

“Ay, but. Colonel,” said the counsellor, “you 
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should add, I was more indebted to my chocolate 
than my charms for so distinguished 0 favour from 
a person of such propriety of demeanour as Mrs. 
Rebecca.” 

“And that should remind me, Mr. Uleydell,” said 
Julia, “to otter you tea, — that is, supposiim you 
have dined.” 

“ Anything, Miss Mannering, from your hands," 

answered the gallant jurisconsult. “ Ves, I have 

dined, that is to say, as people dine at a Scotch 
inn.” 


“And that is indifferently enough,” said the 
colonel, with his hand upon tlie bell-handle; “give 
me leave to order something.” 

“Why, to say truth,” replied Mr. Pleydell, “I 
liad rather not. I have been inquiring into that 
matter, for you must know I stopped an instant 
below to pull off my boot-hose, — ‘a world too wide 
or my shrunk shanks,’ ” glancing down with some 
complacency upon limbs which looked very well 
for his time of life, — “ and I had some conversation 
with your Barnes and a very intelligent person 
whom I presume to be the housekeeper; and it was 
settled among us. tota re perspecta — l beg Miss 
Mannenngs pardon for my Latin _ that the old 
Ldy should add to your light family-supper the 
more substantial refreshment of a brace ^of wild 
ducks. I told her (always under deep submissionl 

exLuv concurred 

3 wl t please. I would 

thing solid.” ^ y eatin^ any- 

- -ual hour of sup- 

“PleydeU, providing 
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I do not lose the ladies’ company a moment the 
sooner. I am of counsel with my old friend Bur¬ 
net,^— I love tlie ccena, the supper of the ancients, 
the plea.sant meal and social glass that wash out of 
one’s mind the cobwebs that business or gloom have 
been spinning in our brains all day.” 

The vivacity of Mr. Pleydell’s look and manner, 
and the quietness with which he made himself at 
home on the subject of his little epicurean com¬ 
forts, amused the ladies, but particularly Miss Man- 
nering, who immediately gave the counsellor a great 
deal of flattering attention ; and more pretty things 
were said on both sides during the service of the 
tea-table than we have leisure to repeat. 

As soon as this was over, Mannering led the 
counsellor by the arm into a small study which 
opened from the saloon, and where, according to 
the custom of the family, there were always lights 
and a good fire in the evening. 

“I see,” said Mr. Pleydell, “you have got some¬ 
thing to tell me about the Ellangowan business. 
Is it terrestrial or celestial ? What says my mili¬ 
tary Albumazar ? Have you calculated the course 
of futurity ? Have you consulted your Ephemeri- 
des, your Almochoden, your Almuten?” 

“ No, truly. Counsellor,” replied Mannering ; “ you 
are the only Ptolemy I intend to resort to upon 
the present occasion. A second Prospero, I have 
broken my staff and drowned my book far beyond 
plummet-depth. But I have great news notwith¬ 
standing. Meg Merrilies, our Egyptian sibyl, has 
appeared to the Dominie this very day, and, as I 
conjecture, has frightened the honest man not a 

little.” 


J Note VII.-Lord MoubodJo. 
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“Indeed?” 

“ Ay, and she has done me the honour to open a 
correspondence with me, supposing me to be as 
deep in astrological mysteries as when we first 
met. Here is lier scroll, delivered to me by the 
Dominie.” 

Pleydell put on his spectacles. “ A vile, greasy 
scrawl, indeed; and the letters are uncial or semi- 
uncial, as somebody calls your large-text hand, and 
in size and perpendicularity resemble the ribs of a 
roasted pig, — I can hardly make it out.” 

“ Read aloud,” said Mannering. 

“ I will try,” answered the lawyer. 

You are a good seeker, but a bad finder; vou set 
yourself to prop a falling house, but had a gey guess it 
would rise again. Lend your hand to tlie wark that’s 
m^ar, as you lent your ee to the weird that was far 
Have a carriage this night by ten o^clock at the end of 
the Crooked Dykes at Portanferry, and let it bring the 

folk to AVoodbourne that shall ask them, if thev be 
there ix God’s name.’ 


Stay, here follows some poetry :_ 

‘ Dark shall he light, 

And wrong done to right, 

When Bertnun’s right and Burtrain’s lui^ht 
Shall meet on Ellangowaii’s height.* ^ 

A most mystic epistle truly, nnd closes in a vein 

of poetry ^yorthy of the Cunuean sibyl. And what 
have you done ? ” •' 
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she knew more of that strange stor}' than she ever 
told.” 

“And so,” said Pleydell, “ you sent a carriage to 
the place named ? ” 

“ You will laugh at me if I own I did,” replied 
the colonel. 

“Who, I ?” replied the advocate. “No, truly; I 
tliink it was the wisest thing you could do.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mannering, well pleased to have 
escaped the ridicule he apprehended; “you know 
the worst is paying the chaise-lure. I sent a post- 
chaise and four from Kippletringan, witli instruc¬ 
tions corresponding to the letter. The horses will 
have a long and cold station on the outpost to¬ 
night if our intelligence be false.” 

“ Ay, but I think it will prove otherwise,” said 
the lawyer. “ This woman has played a part till 
she believes it; or, if she be a thorough-paced im¬ 
postor, without a single grain of self-delusion to 
qualify her knavery, still she may think herself 
bound to act in character. This I know, that I 
could get nothing out of her by the common modes 
of interrogation; and the wisest thing we can do is 
to give her an opportunity of making the discovery 
her own way. And now have you more to say, or 
shall we go to the ladies ? ” 

“ Why, my mind is uncommonly agitated,” an¬ 
swered the colonel, “and — but I really have no 
more to say — only I shall count the minutes till 
the carriage returns; but you cannot be expected 
to be so anxious.” 

“Why, no, — use is all in all,” said the more ex¬ 
perienced lawyer. “ I am much interested, certainly, 
but I think I shall be able to survive the interval, 
if the ladies will alford us some music.” 
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“And with the assistance of the wild ducks, by 
and by ? “ suggested Alannering. 

“ True, Colonel; a lawyer's anxiety about the 
fate of the most interesting cause has seldom spoiled 
either his sleep or digestion^ And yet 1 shall be 

very eager to hear the rattle of these wheels on 
their return, notwithstanding.” 

So saying, lie rose and led tlie way into the next 
room, where Miss Mannering, at Ids request, took 
her seat at the harpsichord. Lucy liertram. who 
sung her native melodies very sweetly, was accom¬ 
panied by her friend upon the instrunient, and Julia 
afterwards performed some of Scarlattis sonatas 
with gi-eat brilliancy. The old lawyer, scraping a 
little upon the violoncello, and being a member of 
the gentlemen’s concert in Edinburgh, was so greatly 
delighted with this mode of spending tlie evening 
that I doubt if he once thought of the wild ducks 

until Barnes informed the company that supper 
was ready. 

Tell Mrs. Allan to liave something in readi- 
ness, said the colonel; I expect — that is. I hope 
perhaps some company may be here to-ni-ht- 
and let the men sit up. and do not lock the upper 
gate on the lawn until I desire you." ^ ^ 

expea1o-n[ght ? 

caliw'hwr '»e, talked of 

fatW on business,” answered her 

uncertain.’* J^^oment, it is quite 

""'"'.C v“‘ °T «»» for disturbing 

ivot \ III. Lawyers’ Sleepless Nights. 
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our party,” said Julia, “ unless they bring as much 
good-humour and as susceptible hearts as my friend 
and admirer, for so he has dubbed himself, Mr. 
Pleydell.” 

“Ah, Miss Julia,” said Pleydell, ottering his arm 
with an air of gallantry, to conduct her into the 
eating-room, “ the time has been, when I returned 
from Utrecht in the year 1738 — ” 

“ Pray don’t talk of it,” answered the young lady; 
“we like you much better as you aue. Utrecht, in 
Heaven’s name! I daresay you have spent all the 
intervening years in getting rid so completely of 
the ettects of vour Dutch education.” 

“ Oh, forgive me, Miss Mannering,” said the law¬ 
yer ; “ the Dutch are a much more accomplished 
people in point of gallantry than their volatile 
neighbours are willing to admit. They are con¬ 
stant as clock-work in their attentions.” 

“I should tire of tliat,” said Julia. 

“ Imperturbable in their good temper,” continued 
Pleydell. 

“Worse and worse,” said the young lady. 

“And tlien," said the old beau (jargon, “although 
for six times three liundred and sixty-five days 
your swain has placed the capuchin round your 
neck, and tlie stove under your feet, and driven 
your little sledge upon the ice in winter, and your 
cabriole through the dust in summer, you may dis¬ 
miss him at once, without reason or apology, upon 
the two thousand one liundred and ninetieth day, 
which, according to my hasty calculation, and with¬ 
out reckoning leap-years, will complete the cycle 
of the suppo.sed adoration, and that without your 
amiable feelings having the slightest occasion to be 
alarmed for the consequences to those of Mynheer. 
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“Well,” replied Julia, “ that last is truly a Dutch 
recommendation, ^Ir. Pleydell, — crystal and hearts 
would lose all their merit in tlie world, if it were 
not for their fragility.” 

“ Why, upon tliat point of the argument, l^Iiss 
Mannering, it is as diftic\ilt to find a heart that will 
break, as a glass that will not; and for that reason 
I would press the value of mine own, — were it not 
that I see Mr. Sampson’s eyes have been closed, 
and his hands clasped, for some time, attending the 
end of our conference to begin the grace. And, to 
say the truth, the appearance of tlie wild ducks is 
very appetizing." So saying, the worthy counsellor 
sat himself to table, and laid aside his gallantry for 
awliile, to do honour to the good things placed be¬ 
fore him. Notliing further is recorded of him for 
some time, excepting an observation that the <lucks 
were roasted to a single turn; and that Mrs. Allan’s 

sauce of claret, lemon, and cayenne was beyond 
praise. 

“ I see,” said Miss Mannering, “ I have a formi¬ 
dable rival in Mr. rieydell’s favour.even on the very 
first night of his avowed admiration." 


Pardon me, my fair lady," answered the coun¬ 
sellor; “ your avowed rigour alone has induced me 
to commit the solecism of eating a good supper in 

without reinforcing my strength? Upon the same 

principle, and no other, I will ask permission to 
drink wine with you.” 

■■ th answered the counsellor • 

gallant,Tr.n Stv^^ke^rTre,”' 

•...di.., do.bu.„, „ r's 
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disconsolate lover when bowed down to the earth 
by his mistress’s severity. My own case requires 
so much relief that I must trouble you for that 
other wing, Mr. Sampson, without prejudice to my 
afterwards applying to Miss Bertram for a tart. 
Be pleased to tear the wing, sir, instead of cutting 
it off, — Mr. Barnes will assist you, Mr. Sampson. 
Thank you, sir; and, Mr. Barnes, a glass of ale, if 
you please.” 

Wliile the old gentleman, pleased with Miss 
Mannering’s liveliness and attention, rattled away 
for her amusement and his own, the impatience of 
Colonel Mannering began to e.xceed all bounds. 
He declined sitting down at table, under pretence 
tliat he never ate su])per, and traversed the parlour, 
in which they were, with hasty and impatient steps, 
now throwing up the window to gaze upon the 
dark lawn, now listening for the remote sound of 
the carriage advancing \ip the avenue. At length, 
in a feeling of uncontrollable impatience, lie left 
tlie room, took his hat and cloak, and pursued his 
walk up the avenue, as if his so doing would 
hasten the approach of those whom he desired to 
see. “ I really wish,” said Miss Bertram, “ Colonel 
IMannering would not venture out after nightfall. 
You must have heard, Mr. Bleydell, what a cruel 
friglit we had.” 

“ Oh, with the smugglers ? ” replied the advocate, 

_“ they are old friends of mine. I was the means 

of bringing some of them to justice a long tune 
since, wlien sheriff of this county.” 

“ And then the alarm we had immediately after¬ 
wards,” added Miss Bertram, “ from the vengeance 

of one of these wretches.” 

“ V\ hen young Hazlewood was hurt ? 1 heard of 

that toa” 
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” Imagine, my dear Mr. Plevdell/’ continued 
Lucy, “how much Miss Manneriiig and I were 
alarmed wlien a ruftian, eciually dreadful for liis 
great strengtli and the sternness of his feature^, 
rushed out upon us!" 

“You must know, Mr. Pleydell" said Julia, un¬ 
able to suj)press her resentment at tliis undesigned 
aspersion of her admirer, “that young Ilazlewood 
is so handsome in the eyes of the young ladies of 
this country that they think every person shocking 
who comes near him.” 

Oho! thought Pleydell, who was hy profession 
an observer of tones and gestures, “ there’s some¬ 
thing WTong here between inv young friends._ 

Well, Miss Mannering, I have not seen youmr 
Hazlewood since he was a boy, so the ladies may be 
perfectly right; but I can assure you, in s])ite of 
your scorn, that if you want to see‘handsome men 
you must go to Holland. The prettiest fellow I 
ever saw was a Dutchman, in spite of his being 
called Vanbost, or Vanbuster, or some such barba¬ 
rous name. He will not be quite so handsome now 
to be sure.” 


It was now Julia’s turn to look a little out of 
countenance at the chance hit of her learned ad¬ 
mirer; but that instant the colonel entered the 

till, however, we will not separate. Where is 
Dominie Sampson?” 

“ Here, honoured sir.” 

'LT,, of Ir*"■ ■ r “'■> 

b... ,0 p.? 
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“ I am not in the vein. Mr. Sampson,” answered 
Pleydell, — “here’s metal more attractive. I do 
not despair to engage these two young ladies in a 
glee or a catch, wherein I, even I myself, will ad¬ 
venture myself for the bass part. Hang De Lyra, 
man ; keep him for a fitter season.” 

The disappointed Dominie sliut his ponderous 
tome, mucli marvelling in his mind how a person 
pos.sessed of the lawyer’s erudition could give his 
mind to these frivolous toys. But the counsellor, 
indifferent to tlie high character for learning wliich 

O O 

he was trilling away, filled himself a large glass of 
Burgundy, and after preluding a little with a voice 
somewhat the worse for tlie wear, gave the ladies 
a courageous invitation to join in “ We be tliree 
poor Alariners,” and accomplished his own part 
therein with great eclat. 

" Are you not withering your roses witli sitting 
up so late, my young ladies ? ” said the colonel. 

“Not a bit, sir,” answered Julia; “your friend 
Mr. Pleydell threatens to become a pupil of Mr. 
Sampson’s to-morrow, so we must make the most 
of our conquest to-night.” 

This led to another musical trial of skill, and 
that to lively conversation. At length, when the 
solitary sound of one o’clock liad long since re¬ 
sounded on the ebon ear of night, and the next sig¬ 
nal of the advance of time was close approaching, 
^lannering, whose impatience had long subsided 
into disappointment and despair, looked at Ids 
watch and said, “ We must now give them up.”— 
wlien at that instant — But what then befell will 
require a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER L. 


Jusiice. This does indeccl confirm each circumstancp 
The gypsy told !. . . 

No orphan, nor without a friend art thou; . . . 

I am thy father, here's thy mother, there 
Tliy mule. . . , This thy first cousin, and these 
Are all thy uear relations ! 

The Critic. 


As Maniiering replaced his watch, he heard a dis¬ 
tant and hollow sound. “ It is a carriage, for cer- 
tain, no, it is but the sound of the wind amonf^ 
the leaHess trees. Ho come to tlie window. Mr 
Pleydell.” The counsellor, who, with his large silk 
handkerchief in his hand, was expatiating away to 
Julia upon some subject which he thought was 
interesting, obeyed, however, the summon.s, first 
wrapping the handkerchief round his neck by wav 
of precaution against the cold air. The sound of 
wheels became now very perceptible, and Pleydell 
as if he had reserved all his curiosity till that mo- 
nient, ran out to the hall. The colonel run« for 
arnes, to desire that the persons who came in the 
carriage might be shown into a separate room be¬ 
ing altogether uncertain whom it might contain 

It stopped, however, at the door before his 
could be fully exnKiu^^H a ^ Purpose 

Pleydell oalled^out: ’s ourTddf df'J’- 

I protest, with a strapping^ JJfe lot o" ! e ' 
cahbre.- His voice Trrett^d Dintt^ ^ 
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nized him with equal surprise and pleasure. “Odd, 
if it’s your honour, we ’ll a’ be as right and tight as 
thack and rape can make us.” ^ 

But while the farmer stopped to make his bow, 
Bertram, dizzied with the sudden glare of light, end 
bewildered with the circumstances of his situation, 
almost unconsciously entered the open door of tlie 
parlour, and confronted the colonel, who was just 
advancing towards it. The strong light of the 
apartment left no doubt of his identity, and he 
himself was as much confounded with the appear¬ 
ance of those to whom he so unexpectedly presented 
himself, as they were by the sight of so utterly 
unlooked-for an object. It mu.st be remembered 
that each individual present had their own peculiar 
reasons for looking with terror upon what seemed 
at first sight a spectral apparition. Mannering saw 
before him the man whom lie supposed he had 
killed in India; Julia beheld her lover in a most 
peculiar and hazardous situation; and Lucy Ber¬ 
tram at once knew the person who had fired upon 
young Hazlewood. Bertram, who interpreted the 
fixed and motionless astonishment of the colonel 
into displeasure at his intrusion, hastened to say 
that it was involuntary, since he had been hurried 
hither without even knowing whither he was to be 
transported. 

“Mr. Brown, I believe !” said Colonel Mannering. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the young man modestly, but 
with firmness, “ the same you knew in India, and 
who ventures to hope that what you did then know 
of him is not such as should prevent his requesting 

^ When a farmer’s crop is got safely into the barnyard, it is 
said to be made fast with thack and rape,— straw and 
rope. 
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Von would favour liiiii witli your attestation to his 
character as a geiitleiuaii and man of lionour.” 

“ i^Ir. Brown — I have been seldom — never — so 
mucli surprised — certainly, sir, in whatever passed 
between us, you have a riglit to command my 
favourable testinionv.” 

At tliis critical moment entered the counsellor 
and T)inmo!it. The former beheld, to liis astonisli- 
inent. the colonel but just recovering from his tiist 
surprise, Lucy Bertram ready to faint witli terror, 
and Miss Hannering in an aj^ony of doubt and ap¬ 
prehension, which slie in vain endeavoured to dis- 


guise or suppress. “ Wliat is the meaning of all 
this ? said he. “ Has tliis young fellow brouglit 
the Gorgon’s head in Ids liand ? Let me look at 
him. By Heaven!” he muttered to himself, " the 
very image of old Kllangowan! Yes, the same 
manly form and handsome features, but with a 
world of more intelligence in the face. Yes, the 
witch has kept her word.” Then instantly passiim 
o uc^, Look at that niaii, i\Iiss J5cvtraiu, my 
dear: have you never seen any one like him?'' 

Li.ey liad only veiitureJ one glance at this obiect 
of terror, by which, however, from his remarkable 
height and appearance, she at once recognized the 

supposed assassin of young Hazlewood. — a convic¬ 
tion which excluded, of course, the more favourable 
^somation of ideas which might have occurred on 
a closer view. - Don't ask me about him sir” said 
^le. turning away her eyes; “ send him ’away for 

^ M murdered ! " 

vocate ^ ad- 
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the major vis upon our side. However, here, my 
friend Dandie—Davie—what do they call you ?— 
keep between that fellow and us for the protection 
of the ladies.” 

“ Lord. ]\Ir. Pleydell! ” said the astonished farmer, 
“that’s Captain Hrown. D’ye no ken the captain ?” 

“Nay, if lie’s a friend of yours, we may be safe 
enough,” answered Pleydell; “ but keep near him.” 

All this passed with sucli rapidity that it was 
over before the Dominie had recovered himself 
from a fit of absence, shut the book which he had 
been studying in a corner, and advancing to obtain 
a sight of the strangers, exclaimed at once, upon 
beholding Bertram: “If tlie grave can give up the 
dead, that is my dear and honoured master! ” 

“We’re riglit after all, by Heaven ! I was sure J 
was right,” said the lawyer; “ he is the very image 
of his father. Come, Colonel, what do you tliink 
of, that you do not bid your guest welcome ? I 
think, I believe, I trust we ’re right, — never saw 
such a likeness ! But patience ! Dominie, say not 
a word. Sit down, young gentleman.” 

“I beg pardon, sir; if I am, as I understand, 
in Colonel Mannering's house, I should wish fii-st 
to know if my accidental appearance here gives 
olfence, or if lam welcome?” 

Mannering instantly made an effort. “Wel¬ 
come ? Most certainly, especially if you can point 
out how I can serve you. I believe I may have 
some wrongs to repair towards you, — I have often 
suspected so; but your sudden and unexpected 
appearance, connected with painful recollections, 
prevented my saying at first, as I now sny, that 
whatever has procured me the honour of this visit, 
it is an acceptable one.” 
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Bertram bowed with an air of distant, yet 
civil, acknowledgment, to tlie grave courtesy of 
Mannering. 

“Julia, my love, you liad better retire. Mr. 
Brown, you will excuse my daughter; tliere are 
circumstances which I perceive rush upon her 
recollection.” 

Miss Mannering rose and retired accordingly; 
yet, as she passed Bertram, could not suppress the 
words, “Infatuated! a second time!” but so pro¬ 
nounced as to be heard by him alone. ^liss Ber¬ 
tram accompanied her friend, much surprised, but 
without venturing a second glance at the object of 
her terror. Some mistake she saw there was, and 
was unwilling to increase it by denouncing the 
stranger as an assassin. He was known, slie saw, 
to the colonel, and received as a gentleman; cer¬ 
tainly he either was not the person she suspected, 

or Hazlewood was right in supposing the shot 
accidental. 


The remaining part of the company would have 
formed no bad group for a skilful painter. Each 
was too much embarrassed with Itis own sensations 
to observe those of the others. Bertram most un¬ 
expectedly found himself in the house of one whom 
he was alternately disposed to dislike as his per¬ 
sonal enemy, and to respect as the father of Julia- 
Mannering was struggling between Ins high sense 
of courtesy and hospitality, his joy at finding him¬ 
self relieved from the guilt of having shed iffe in a 
private quarrel, and the former feelings of dislike 
and prejudice which revived in his hauglity mind 
pe sight of the object against whom he liad en- 

1 supporting his shaking 

hmhs by leaning on the back of a chair, fixed hk 
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eyes upon Bertram with a staring expression of 
nervous anxiety which convulsed his whole visage; 
Uinmont, enveloped in his loose shaggy great-coat, 
and resembling a huge bear erect upon his hinder 
legs, stared on the whole scene with great round 
eyes that witnessed his amazement. 

The counsellor alone was in his element,— 
shrewd, prompt, and active; he already calculated 
the prospect of brilliant success in a strange, 
eventful, and mysterious law-suit, and no young 
monarch, flushed with hopes and at the head of a 
gallant army, could experience more glee when tak¬ 
ing the field on his first campaign. He bustled 
about with great energy, and took the arrangement 
of the whole explanation upon himself. 

“ Come, come, gentlemen, sit down. This is all 
in my province; you must let me arrange it for 
you. Sit down, my dear Colonel, and let me man¬ 
age; sit down, Mr. Brown, aid quocunque alio 
nomine vocaris; Dominie, take your seat; draw in 
your chair, honest Liddesdale.” 

“I dinna ken, Mr. Pleydell,” said Dinmont, look¬ 
ing at his dreadnought-coat, then at the handsome 
furniture of the room, “ I had maybe better gang 
some gate else, and leave ye till your cracks; I’m 
no just tliat weel put on.” 

The colonel, who by this time recognized Dandie, 
immediately went up and bid him heartily wel¬ 
come, assuring him that from what he had seen 
of him in Edinburgh, he was sure his rough coat 
and thick-soled boots would honour a royal draw¬ 
ing-room. 

“ Na, na. Colonel, we ’re just plain, up-the-coun- 
try folk; but nae doubt I would fain hear o’ ony 
pleasure that was gaun to happen the captain, and 
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T 'ni s\iro a’ will «ae right if Mr. Plcydcll will take 
liis bit job ill band.” 

“ You ’re right, Dandie, — spoke like a Hielaiid * 
oracle; and now be silent. Well, you are all 
seated at last; take a glass of wine, till I begin iny 
catechism methodically. And now,” turning to 
Bertram, “ my dear boy, do you know who or what 
you are ? ” 

In spite of his perplexity, the catechumen could 
not help laughing at this commencement, and an¬ 
swered, “ Indeed, sir, I formerly thought I did ; but 
I own late circumstances have made me somewhat 
uncertain.” 

“Then tell us what you formerly thoimht your¬ 
self.” ° 


‘A\ by, I was in the habit of thinking and call- 
myself \ aiibeest Brown, who served as a cadet 
or volunteer under Colonel Mannering, when he 

commanded the - regiment, in which capacity 

I was not unknown to him.” 


There, said the colonel. " I can assure Mr. 
Brown of his identity; and add, what his modesty 
may have forgotten, that he was distinguished as 
a young man of talent and spirit.” 

"So much the better, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
1 leydell; “ but that is to general cliaracter — Mr. 
Brown must tell us where he was born.” 

“In Scotland, I believe, but the place uncertain.” 
“ Where educated ? ” 


“ In Holland, certainly.” 


' It may not be unnecessary to tell suutbern 
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“ Do you remember notliing of your early life 
before you left Scotland?” 

" Very imperfectly ; yet I have a strong idea, 
perhaps more deeply impressed upon me by subse¬ 
quent hard usage, that I was during my childhood 
the object of much solicitude and aflection. I have 
an indistinct remembrance of a "ood-lookin" man 

O O 

whom I used to call papa, and of a lady who was 
infirm in liealth, and who, I think, must have been 
my mother; but it is an imperfect and confuj^ed 
recollection. I remember, too, a tall, thin, kind* 
tempered man in black, who used to teach me my 
letters and walk out with me; and I think the 
very last time — ” 

Here the Dominie could contain no longer. 
While every succeeding word served to prove that 
the cliild of his benefactor stood before him, he had 
struggled with the utmost difficulty to suppress his 
emotions; but when the juvenile recollections of 
Bertram turned towards liis tutor and his precepts, 
he was compelled to give way to his feelings. He 
rose hastily from his chair, and with clasped hands, 
trembling limbs, and streaming eyes, called out 
aloud, “ Harry Bertram, look at me! Was I not 
the man?” 

“ Yes! ” said Bertram, starting from his seat as 
if a sudden light had burst in upon his mind,—• 
“Yes, that was my name! And that is the voice 
und the figure of my kind old master! ” 

The Dominie threw himself into liis arms, pressed 
him a thousand times to his bosom in convulsions 
of transport which shook liis wliole frame, sobbed 
hysterically, and at length, in the emphatic lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud. Colonel Mannering had recourse to his 
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handkercliief; Pleydell made wry faces, and wiped 
the glasses of his spectacles; and honest Dinmont 
after two loud blubbering explosions, exclaimed, 
“ Beil’s in the man ! he’s garr’d me do that I haena 
done since my auld mither died.” 

“Come, come,” said the counsellor at last; “si¬ 
lence in the court. AVe have a clever party to con¬ 
tend "with ; we must lose no time in gathering our 
information. For anytliing I know, there may be 
something to be done before daybreak.” 

“ I will order a liorse to be saddled, if you please,” 
said the colonel. 

" No, no, time enougli, time enough ; but come, 
Bominie, I have allowed you a competent space to 
express your feelings. I must circumduce the term, 

you must let me proceed in my examination.” 

The Bominie was habitually obedient to any one 
who chose to impose commands upon him; he sunk 
back into his chair, spread his checked handkerchief 
over his face, to serve, as I suppose, for the Grecian 
painters veil, and. from the action of his folded 
hands appeared for a time engaged in the act of 
mental thanksgiving. He then raised his eyes over 
the screen as if to he assured that the pleasing 
appan .0.1 had not melted into air; then again sunk 

he 1 “ct of devotion, until 

e felt himself compelled to give attention to the 

excited ' questions 

“And now,” said Mr. Pleydell. after several nii- 
evente recollection of early 

ought in future to call you C your oL ^ """ 
name, _ will you have the goodne« to ill 
every particular which you can recollLt coni^“°'^ 
the mode of your leaving Scotland ? ” erning 
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“Indeed, sir, to say the truth, though the terri¬ 
ble outlines of that day are strongly impressed upon 
my memory, yet somehow the very terror which 
fixed them there has in a great measure confounded 
and confused the details. I recollect, however, that 
I was walking somewhere or other, — in a wood, I 
think — ” 

“ Oh, yes, it was in Warroch Wood, my dear,” 
said the Dominie. 

“ Hush ! Mr. Sampson,” said the lawyer. 

“Yes, it was in a wood,” continued Bertram, as 
long-past and confused ideas an-anged themselves 
in his reviving recollection; “and some one was 
with me, — this worthy and aflectionate gentleman, 
I think.” 

“ Oh, ay, ay, Harry, Lord bless thee, — it was even 
I myself.” 

“ Be silent, Dominie, and don't intenupt the evi¬ 
dence,” said Bleydell. “ And so, sir ? ” to Bertram. 

“ And so, sir,” continued Bertram, “ like one of 
the changes of a dream, I thought I was on horse¬ 
back before my guide.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Sampson; “never did I put 
my own limbs, not to say thine, into such peril. 

“ On my word this is intolerable! Look ye, 
Dominie, if you speak another word till I give you 
leave, I will read three sentences out of the Black 
Acts, whisk my cane round my head three times, 
undo all the magic of this night’s work, and con¬ 
jure Harry Bertram back again into \ anbeest 

Brown.” 

“ Honoured and worthy sir,” groaned out tlie 
Dominie, “I humbly crave pardon; it was but ver~ 

hum volans” „ 

“ Well, no/ens volens, you must hold your tongue, 

said Pleydell. 
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*‘Pray, be silent, :Mr. Saini)son,” said the colonel ; 
“ it is of great consequence to your recovered friend 
that you permit Mr. Pleydell to proceed in his 
iiKjuiries.” 

“ 1 am mute,” said tlie rebuked Dominie. 

“ On a sudden,” continued Bertram, “ two or three 
men sprung out ui)on us, and we were i)ulled from 
horseback. I have little recollection of anything 
else, but that T tried to escajie in the midst of a 
despeiate scuffle, and fell into the arms of a very 
tall woman, who started from the bushes and pro¬ 
tected me for some time. The rest is all confusion 

and dread, —a dim recollection of a sea-beach and 

a cave, and of some strong potion which lulled me 

to sleep for a length of time. In short, it is all a 

blank m my memory, until I recollect myself first 

an ill-used and half-starved cabin-boy aboard a 

sloop, and then a school-boy in Holland under tlie 

protection of an old merchant who had taken some 
fancy for me.” 


“And what account,” said Mr. Pleydell, “did 
your guardian give of your parentage ? ” 

“A very brief one,” answered Bertram, “and a 
charp to inquire no further. I was given to un¬ 
derstand that my fatlier was concerned in tlie 
smuphng trade carried on on the eastern coast of 
Scotland, and was killed in a skirmish with the 

had a“ vel^eT" ’ H'*’* correspondents in Holland 

crew of IT time, part of the 

tlTJ 1 '1“" ‘ ci'gaged in the affair, and that 

hey brought me off after it was over, frmii a Z- 

tathe?s deX'Ts T -f 

this story seemed inconsistent wifi 
recollections : hut what could iff iTad n 7 me 7 n: 
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of ascertaining my doubts, nor a single friend with 
whom I could communicate or canvass them. The 
rest of my story is known to Colonel Mannering. 
I went out to India to be a clerk in a Dutch house; 
their affairs fell into confusion. 1 betook myself to 
the military profession, and, I trust, as yet I have 
not disgraced it.” 

“ Thou art a tine young fellow, I ’ll be bound for 
thee,” said Pleydell ; “ and since you have wanted 
a father so long, I wish from my heart I could claim 
the paternity myself. But this affair of young 
Hazlewood — ” 

“ Was merely accidental,” said Bertram. “ I was 
travelling in Scotland for pleasure, and after a 
week’s residence with my friend Mr. Dinmont, with 
whom I had the good fortune to form an accidental 
acquaintance — ” 

“ It was my gude fortune that,” said Dinmont; 
“ odd, my brains wad hae been knockit out by twa 
blackguards, if it hadna been for his four quarters,” 

“ Shortly after we parted at the town of-, 

I lost my baggage by thieves, aiul it was while 
residing at Kippletringan I accidentally met the 
young gentleman. As I was approaching to pay 
my respects to Miss Mannering, whom I had known 
in India, Mr. Hazlewood, conceiving my appear¬ 
ance none of the most respectable, commanded me 
rather haughtily to stand back, and so gave occasion 
to the fray in which I had the misfortuiu! to be the 
accidental means of wounding him. And Jiow, sir, 
tliat I have answered all your questions 

“No, no, not quite all,” said Pleydell, winking 
sagaciously; “there are some interrogatories \yhich I 
shall delay till to-morrow, for it is time, I believe, to 
close the sederunt for this night, or rather moining. 
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“Well, then, sir,” said the young man, *’ to vary 
the phrase, since I have answered ail the riuestions 
which you have chosen to ask to-night, will you be 
so good as to tell me wlio you are that take such 
interest in my aftairs, and wliom you take me to bo. 
since my arrival has occasioned siicli commotion ?” 


AA by, sir, for myself, replied the counsellor, 
“ I am Paulus Pleydell, an advocate at the Scot¬ 
tish Bar; and for you, it is not easy to say dis¬ 
tinctly who you are at ]u-csent, but I trust in a 
short time to hail you l)y tlie title of Henry Ik‘r- 
tram, Esq., representative of one of the oldest fam¬ 
ilies in Scotland, and heir of tail/ie and provision 
to the estate of Ellangowan. Ay,” continued he. 
shutting his eyes and si)eaking to himself, “ we 
must pass over his father, and serve him heir uo his 
grandfather Lewis, the entailer. — the only wise 
man of his family that I ever heard of.” 

They had now risen to retire to their apartments 
for tlie night, when Colonel Mannering walked up 
0 Bertram as he stood astonished at the counsel¬ 
lor s words I give you joy,- he said, - of the 
piospects which fate has opened before vou. I was 
an early friend of your father, and chanced to be 
m the house of Ellangowan as unexpectedly as you 
are now m mine, upon the very night in wiiich you 

-"''Burr tT circumstance wLn 

ffut 1 trust unkindness will he foreotten be 
U.en us. Believe me, your appearancf W a" 

n.ost"SuitL:?onr:";n'ry::;nii^ 
r - ,tuSteS: - - 

‘‘ And my parents ? ” 

“ Are both no more, and the family property has 
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been sold, but I trust may be recovered. AVhatever 
is wanted to make your right effectual, I shall be 
most happy to supply.” 

“ Nay, you may leave all that to me ” said the 
counsellor; “’t is my vocation, Hal, — I shall make 
money of it.” 

“ I'm sure it's no for the like o’ me,” observed 
Dinmont, “ to speak to you gentlefolks; but if sille?' 
would help on the captain’s plea, and they say nae 
plea gangs on weel witlioiit it— ” 

“ Except on Saturday night,” said Pleydell. 

“Ay, but when your honour wadna take your 
fee, ye wadna hae the cause neither; sae I ’ll ne’er 
fash you on a Saturday at e’en again. But I was 
saying, there’s some siller in the spleuchan * that’s 
like the captain’s ain, for we’ve aye counted it 
such, baith Ailie and me.” 

“ No, no, Liddesdale, — no occasion, no occasion 
whatever; keep thy cash to stock tliy farm.” 

“ To stock my farm ? Air. Pleydell, your honour 
kens mony things, but ye dinna ken the farm o’ 
Charlies-hope; it *s sae w'eel stockit already that 
we sell maybe sax hundred pounds off it ilka year, 
flesh and fell thegither; iia, na.” 

“ Can’t you take another, then ? ” 

“ I dinna ken, — the Deuke’s no that fond o’ led 
farms, and he canna bide to put away tlie auld ten¬ 
antry ; and then I wadna like, mysell, to gang 
about whistling 2 and raising the rent on my 
neighbours.” 

* A spleufhan ” is a tobacco pouch, occasionally used as a 
purse. 

2 Whistling.’' amonf? the tenantrj’ of a large estate, is when an 
individual gives such information to the proprietor or his rn.-in- 
agers as to occasion tho rent of his neighbour s farms being raises # 
which; fur obvious rcasuns, is held a very unpopular practice- 
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“ What, not upon tliy neighbour at Dawston, — 
Devilstone, — how d’ ye call the place ? ” 

“ What, on Jock o’ Dawstou ? Hout na, — he’s 
a camsteary 1 chield, and fasheousabout inarches, 
and we’ve had some bits o’ splores thegither; but 
deil o’me if I wad wrang Jock o’ Dawston neither.” 
“Thou’rt an honest fellow.” said the lawyer; 
get thee to bed. Ihou wilt sleep sounder, I 
warrant thee, than many a man that throws oil* an 
embroidered coat and juits on a laced night-cap. 
Colonel, I see you are busy with owt Enfant iroxim. 
But Barnes must give me a summons of wakenim^ 
at seven to-morrow morning, for my servant’s a 
sleepy-headed fellow, and I daresay my clerk 
Driver, has had Clarence’s fate, and is drowned by 
us time in a butt of your ale; for Mrs. Allan 
promised to make him comfortable, and she ’ll 
soon discover what he e.xpects from that eimaae- 

ment. Good-night Colonel, good-night, Dominie 
bampson ; good-night, Dinmont the downright- 
pod-night, last of all, to the new-found repreleii- 
tpu^ of the Bertrams and the Mac-Dingawaies 

Ind^ii'e R 1' ‘'T Denises,’ 

pd the Rolands, and last and dearest title, heir of 
taihie and provision of the lands and barony of 
Bllangowan, under the settlement of Lewis Bertram 
Esq., whose representative you are ” * ’ 

and gentleman took his candle 

S.’- i.rs,'“'‘p"r""Vi .nd“ibiS 

ms little Harry Bertram,” as he continued to e» 1 l 
tl'o young soldier of six feet high. “ 

' Olxstinate and unrulr. 

* Troublesome. 



CHAPTER LL 


My imagination 

Carries no favour in't hut Bertram’s. 

I am undone: there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. 

AH’s well that ends well. 

At the hour which he had appointed the preceding 
evening, the indefatigable lawyer was seated by a 
good fire and a pair of wax candles, with a velvet 
cap on his liead and a quilted silk night-gown on 
his person, busy arranging his memoranda of proofs 
and indications concerning the murder of Frank 
Kennedy. An express had also been despatched 
to Mr. Mac-Morlan, requesting his attendance at 
"Woodbourne as soon as possible, on business of 
importance. Hinmont, fatigued with tlie events 
of the evening before, and finding the accommoda¬ 
tions of Woodbourne much preferable to those of 
Mac-Guflog, was in no hurry to rise. The impa¬ 
tience of Bertram might have put him earlier in 
motion; but Colonel Mannering had intimated an 
intention to visit him in his apartment in the 
morning, and he did not choose to leave it. Be¬ 
fore this interview, lie had dressed himself, Barnes 
having, by his master’s orders, supplied him with 
every accommodation of linen, etc., and now anx¬ 
iously waited the promised visit of his landlord. 

In a short time a gentle tap announced the 
colonel, with whom Bertram held a long and sat- 
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isfactory conversation. Each, however, concealed 
from the other one circumstance. ^Mannering could 
not bring liimself to acknowledge the astrological 
prediction; and Bertram wna, from motives which 
may he easily conceived, silent respectiitg liis love 
foi Julia. Ill other respects, their intercourse was 
frank and grateful to both, and had latterly, upon 
the colonels part, even an approach to cordiality. 
Bertram carefully measured liis own conduct by 
that of his host, and seemed rather to receive his 
oflered kindness with gratitude and pleasure, than 
to press for it with solicitation. 

Miss Bertram was in the breakfast parlour when 
Sampson shuflled in, his face all radiant with 
smiles.—a circumstance so uncommon tliat Lucy’s 
first idea was that somebody had been hanterin*' 
him with an imposition which had thrown him 
into this ecsta.sy. Having sat for some time idl¬ 
ing his eyes and gaping with his mouth like the 
pat wooden head at Merlin’s exhibition, he at 

length began: “And what do you think of him 
Miss Lucy?” 

Think of whom, iMr. Sampson ? ” asked the 
young lady. 

‘ Of Har— no —of him that you know about? ” 
again demanded the Dominie. 

a ^ know about ? ” replied Lucy, totally at 

a loss to comprehend his meaning. ^ 

“Yes, the stranger, you know,”that came last 

post vehicle,—he who shot youm- 

STr Dominie" 

With a laugh that sounded like neighiim 

Indeed, Mr. Sampson,said his pupil “you 
have chosen a strange subject for mirth ^ T tl ^1 

...hing .w a., ^ ^ 
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was accidental, and that we need not fear a repeti* 
tion of it. ” 

“Accidental! ho, ho, ha!” again whinnied 
Sampson. 

“ Keally, Mr. Sampson, ” said Lucy, somewhat 
piqued, “ you are unusually gay this morning. ” 

“ Yes, of a surety I am! ha, ha, ho! face-ti-ous 
— ho, ho, ha!” 

“ So unusually facetious, my dear sir,” pursued 
the young lady, “ that I would wish rather to 
know the meaning of your mirth than to be 
amused with its effects only. ” 

“You shall know it, Miss Lucy,” replied poor 
Abel. “Do you remember your brother?” 

“ Good God! how can you ask me ? No one 
knows better than you, he was lost the very day 
I was born. ” 

“Very true, very true,” answered the Dominie, 
saddening at the recollection; “I was strangely 
oblivious — ay, ay — too true. But you remember 
your worthy father ? ” 

“How should you doubt it, Mr. Sampson? It 
is not so many weeks since — ” 

“ True, true; ay, too true,” replied the Dominie, 
his Houyhnhnm laugh sinking into a hysterical 
£?i('‘Tle: “ I will be facetious no more under these 
Temembrance.s. But look at that young man! 

Bertram at this instant entered the room. “ Yes, 
look at him well, — he is your father’s living im¬ 
age ; and as God has deprived you of your dear 
parents, oh, my children, love one another!” 

“It is indeed my father’s face and form,” said 
Lucy, turning very pale. Bertram ran to support 
her, the Dominie to fetch water to throw upon her 
face (which, in his haste, he took from the boiling 
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tea-urn), when, fortunately, her colour returning 
rapidly, saved her from tlie application of this ill- 
judged remedy. “ I conjure you to tell me, J\Ir. 
Sampson, ” she said, in an interrupted yet solemn 
voice, “is this my brother?” 

It is, it is! I^Iiss Lucy, it is little Harry Ber¬ 
tram, as sure as God’s sun is in that heaven! ” 


And this is my sister ? ” said Hertram, giving 
way to all that family aflection which had so long 
slumbered in his bosom for want of an object to 
expand itself upon. 

“ It is, it is! It is Miss Lucy Bertram,” ejacu¬ 
lated Sampson, “ whom by my poor aid you will 
find perfect in the tongues of France and Italy, and 
even of Spain, in reading and writing her vernacu¬ 
lar tongue, and in arithmetic and book-keeping by 
aouble and single entry. I say nothing of her 
talents of shaping, and hemming, and governin*' a 
household, which, to give every one their due, The 
acquired, not from me. but from the housekeeper 
JNor do I take merit for lier performance upon 
stringed instruments, whereunto the instructions 
of an honourable young lady of virtue and modestv 
and ^ery facetious withal. Miss Julia Mannering 
hath not meanly contributed. euiquc trihuito ” 
You then.” said Bertram to his sister, “are 

?u h H but more 

tullj tins moriun-, Colonel Manneriim me 

withour'"' t'". “i^f^tune^s^tlmugh 

to Jl : ""7^ " gentleman 

of frip kindest and most faithful 

of friends, who soothed my fathers lo.m cjA 
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“ God bless him for it! ” said Bertram, shaking 
the Dominie’s hand; “he deserves the love with 
wliich I have always regarded even that dim and 
imperfect shadow of his memory which my child¬ 
hood retained. ” 

“ And God bless you both, my dear children! ” 
said Sampson; “ if it had not been for your sake, 
I would have been contented (had Heaven’s plea¬ 
sure so been) to lay my head upon the turf beside 
my patron.” 

“ But I trust,” said Bertram, “ I am encouraged 
to hope, we shall all see better days. All our 
wrong shall be redressed, since Heaven has sent 
me means and friends to assert my right. ” 

“Friends indeed,” echoed the Dominie, “and 
sent, as you truly say, by Hi.m to whom I early 
taught you to look \ip as tlie Source of all that is 
good. There is the great Colonel Mannering from 
the Eastern Indies, a man of war from his birtli 
upwards, but who is not tlie less a man of great 
erudition, considering his imperfect opportunities; 
and there is, moreover, the great advocate, Mr. 
Pleydell, who is also a man of great erudition, but 
w'ho descendeth to trifles unbeseeming thereof; and 
there is Mr. Andrew Dinmont, wliom I do not 
understand to have possession of much erudition, 
but who, like the patriarchs of old, is cunning in 
that which belongeth to flocks and herds. Lastly, 
tliere is even I myself, whose opportunities of col¬ 
lecting erudition, \s they have been greater than 
those of the aforesaid valuable persons, have not, 
if it becomes me to speak, been pretermitted by 
me in so far as iny poor faculties have enabled me 
to profit by them. Of a surety, little Harry, we 
must speedily resume our studies. I will begin 
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from tlie foundation. Ye.-^, I will reform your 
education upward, from the true knowledge of 
English grammar even to that of tlie Hebrew or 
Chaldaic tongue. ” 

The reader may observe tliat upon this occasion 
Sampson was infinitely more profuse of words than 
he had hitherto exhibited bimself. The reason 


was that in recovering liis pupil, his mind went 
instantly back to their original connection, and he 
had, in his confusion of ideas, tlie strongest desire 
in the world to resume spelling-lessons and half¬ 
text witli young Bertram. This was the more 
ridiculous, as towards Lucy he assumed no such 
powers of tuition. But she had grown up under 
his eye, and had been gradually emancipated from 
h's government by increase in years and knowl¬ 
edge, and a latent sense of bis own inferior tact 
in manners; whereas his first ideas went to take 
up Harry pretty nearly where he had left him. 
from the same feelings of reviving authoritv, he 
indulged himself in what was to him a profusion 
ot language; and as people seldom speak more than 
usual without exposing themselves, he gave those 

whom he addressed plainly to understand that 
NHnle he deferred implicitly to the opinions and 
commands, if they chose to impose them of al- 

an internal conviction that in the article of eru- 

wa'o pronounced the word, he 

wa. inhnitely superior to them all put together 

At present, however, this intimation fell upon 

tkLTtd^tcett Ttem 
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"Wlien Colonel Mannering left Bertram, lie went 
to Julia’s dressing-room, and dismissed her attend¬ 
ant. “ My dear sir, ” she said, as he entered, “ you 
have forgot our vigils last night, and have hardly 
allowed me time to comb my hair, although you 
must be sensible how it stood on end at the vari¬ 
ous wonders which took place. ” 

“ It is with the inside of your head that I have 
some business at present, Julia; I will return the 
outside to the care of your Mrs. Mincing in a few 
minutes. ” 

“Lord, Papa, ” replied Miss Mannering, “think 
how entangled all my ideas are; and you to pro¬ 
pose to comb them out in a few minutes I If 
Mincing were to do so in her department, she 
would tear half the hair out of my head. ” 

“ Well, then, tell me,” said the colonel, " where 
the entanglement lies, which I will try to extri¬ 
cate with due gentleness ? ” 

“ Oh, everywhere, ” said the young lady; “ the 
whole is a wild dream. ” 

“ Well, tlien, I will try to unriddle it. ” He 
gave a brief sketch of the fate and prospects of 
Bertram, to wliich Julia listened with an interest 
which she in vain endeavoured to disguise. 

“ Well, ” concluded her father, “ are your ideas on 
the subject more luminous?” 

“ More confused than ever, my dear sir, ” said 
Julia. “ Here is this young man come from India, 
after he had been supposed dead, like Aboulfouaris 
the great voyager to his sister Canzade(36)and his 
provident brother Hour. I am wrong in the story, 

I believe, — Canzade was his wife; but Lucy may 
represent the one, and the Dominie the other. 
And then this lively, crack-brained Scotch lawyer 
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appears like a pantomime at tlie end of a traj'etlv. 
And tlien how delightful it will he if Lucy gets 
back her fortune ! ” ” 

“ Now I think,” said tlie colonel, “ that the most 

mysterious part of the business is that Miss Julia 

Mannering, who must have known her father’s 

anxiety about the fate of this young man Brown, 

or Bertram, as we must now call him, should liave 

met him when Hazlewood’s accident took place, 

and never once mentioned to her father a word of 

the matter, but suflered the search to proceed 

against this young gentleman as a suspicious char¬ 
acter and assassin." 

Julia, much of whose courage had been liastilv 

assumed to meet the interview with her father 

was now unable to rally herself; she luing dowi’i 

her head in silence, after in vain attenn)tin" to 

utter a denial that she recollected Brown when 
she met him. 


"No an aver! Well, Julia,” continue,! her 

“ allow me to ask you : 
is this the only time you have seen Brown since 

us return from India ? Still no answerl I must 

then naturally suppose that it is the first time. 

the ManneriuK, will you have 

he kindness to answer me ? Was it this younR 

nan who came under your window and conversed 

ith jou during your residence at Mervyn Hall? 

sir T f her head. " I have been 

is ’np / ^ still,—very foolish; and it 

this^ that I must meet 

gentleman, who has been, thoutrh not thp 

accomplice of my folly in 
y presence. Here she made a full stop. 
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“I am to imderstaiul, then,” said IVfannering, 

that this was the author of the serenade at 
Mervyn Hall ? ” 

There was something in this allusive change of 
epithet that gave Julia a little more courage. “ He 
was indeed, sir; and if I am very wrong, as I have 
often thought, I have some apology. ” 

“ And what is tliat ? ” answered the colonel, 
speaking quick, and with something of harshness. 

“I will not venture to name it, sir; but—” 
She opened a small cabinet, and put some letters 
into his hands. “ I will give you these, that you 
may see how this intimacy began, and by whom it 
was encouraged. ” 

Mannering took tlie packet to tlie window, — his 
pride forbade a more distant retreat. He glanced 
at some passages of the letters with an unsteady 
eye and an agitated mind; his stoicism, however, 
came in time to his aid, — that philosophy which, 
rooted in pride, yet frecpiently bears the fruits 
of virtue. He returned towards his daughter 
with as firm an air as his feelings permitted 
him to assume. 

“ There is great apology for you, Julia, as far as 
1 can judge from a glance at tliese letters, — you 
have obeyed at least one parent. Let us adopt a 
Scotch proverb the Dominie quoted the other day, 
— * Let bygones be bygones, and fair play for the 
future. ’ 1 will never upbraid you with your past 

want of confidence; do you judge of my future in¬ 
tentions by my actions, of which hitherto you 
Iiave surely had no reason to complain. Keep 
these letters,-■ they were never intended for my 
eye, and I would not willingly read more of them 
than I have done, at your desire and for your ex- 
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cnlpation. And now, are we friends ? Or rather, 
do you understand me ? ” 

“Oh, my dear, generous father,” said Julia, 
throwing herself into liis arms, “ why have 1 ever 
for an instant misunderstood you ? ” 

_ “No more of that, Julia,” said the colonel; 

we have both been to blame. He that is too 
proud to vindicate the aliectioii and confidence 
Which he conceives should he oiven without soli¬ 
citation, must meet much, and iierhaps deserved 
disappointineiit. It is enough that one dearest 
and most regretted member of my family has 
gone to the grave without knowing me; iL me 
not lose the confidence of a child who omdit to 
lovo me if she really loves herself. ” ” 

•'“'swered Julia. 

anJ r'"' and my own. 

Hint P*'<^scribe so severe 

that I will not follow. ” severe 

Well, niv love,” kissing her forehead “I 

heroic"'" w‘m """ “''ything too 

aXsses e g<^>‘tle.nan’s 

aaaresses, I expect, in the first place that nlf 

clandestine correspondence, _ which no yotm- 

voman can entertain for a moment without les” 

sen.„g_,ierself in her own eyes and in Vlmse"of W 

pondmice otlTery k lufmav be 

olad to see his birth established. Not that 
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I am anxious about liis getting the estate of Elian- 
gowan,— though such a subject is held in absolute 
indifference nowhere except in a novel; but cer¬ 
tainly Henry Bertram, heir of Ellangowaii, whether 
possessed of the property of his ancestors or not, is 
a very different person from Vanbeest Brown, the 
son of nobody at all. His fathers, Mr. Pleydell 
tells me, are distinguished in liistory as following 
the banners of their native princes, while our own 
fought at Cressy and Poitiers. In short, I neither 
give nor withhold my approbation; but I expect 
you will redeem past errors, and as you can now 
unfortunately only have recourse to one parent, that 
you will show tlie duty of a child by reposing that 
confidence in me which I will say my inclination 
to make you happy renders a filial debt upon youi 
part. ” 

The first part of this speech affected Julia a 
good deal; the comparative merit of tlie ancestors 
of tlie Bertrams and Mannerings excited a secret 
smile, but the conclusion was such as to soften a 
heart peculiarly open to the feelings of generosity. 

“ No, my dear sir,” she said, extending her hand, 

“ receive my faith that from tliis moment you 
shall be the first person consulted respecting what 
shall pass in future between Brown — I mean 
Bertram — and me; and tliat no engagement shall 
be undertaken by me excepting what you shall im¬ 
mediately know and approve of. May I ask if Mr. 
Bertram is to continue a guest at Woodbourne ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said the colonel, “ while his affairs 
render it advisable. ” 

“ Then, sir, you must be sensible, considering 
what is already past, that he will expect some 
reason for my withdrawing — I believe I must say 
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the encouragement which lie may think I have 

_ y> ^ 


given. 


" I expect, Julia,” answered Mannering, “that 
he will respect my roof, and entertain some sense, 
perhaps, of the services I am desirous to render 
him, and so will not insist upon any course of 
conduct of which I might have reason to com¬ 
plain; and I expect of you that you will make him 
sensible of what is due to hotli. ” 

“Then, sir, I understand you, and you shall be 
implicitly obeyed. ” 

Thank you, my love ; my anxiety [kissing herl 
IS on your account. Now wipe these witnesses froiil 
your eyes, and so to breakfast. " 
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And, sheriff, I will engage iny word to you. 

That I will by to-rnorrow dinner-tiine 
Send him to answer thee, or any man. 

For anything he shall be charged withal. 

/•'irst Part q/'IIciiri/ IV. 


When the several by-plays, as they may be termed, 
had taken place among the individuals of the 
Woodbourne family, as we have intimated in the 
preceding chapter, the breakfast party at length 
assembled, Dandie excepted (37), who had consulted 
his taste in viands, and perhaps in society, by par¬ 
taking of a cup of tea with Mrs. Allan, just laced 
with two teaspoonfuls of cognac, and reinforced 
with various slices from a huge round of beef. Me 
had a kind of feeling that he could eat twice as 
much, and speak twice as much, with this good 
dame and Barnes, as witli the grand folk in the 
parlour. Indeed, the meal of this less distinguished 
party was much more mirthful than that in the 
higher circle, where there was an obvious air of 
constraint on the greater part of the assistants. 
Julia dared not raise her voice in asking Bertram if 
he chose another cup of tea. Bertram felt embar¬ 
rassed while eating his toast and butter under the 
eye of Mannering. Lucy, while she indulged to 
the uttermost her affection for her recovered 
brother began to think of the quarrel betwixt him 
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and Hazlewood. The colonel felt the painful anx¬ 
iety natural to a proud mind wlien it deems its 
slightest action subject fur a moment to the watch¬ 
ful construction of otliers. The lawyor, while sedu¬ 
lously buttering liis roll, had an as])ect of unwonted 
gravity, arising, perhaps, from the severity of liis 
morning studies. As for the Dominie, Ids state of 
imnd was ecstatic! He looked at Bertram, ],e 
looked at Lucy, lie whimpered, lie sniggled, he 
grinned, he committed all manner of solecisms in 
point of form, —poured the whole cream (no’un¬ 
lucky mistake) upon the plate of porridge which 
was his own usual breakfast; threw tlie slops of 
what he called his “ crowning dish of tea " into the 

-fi- slop-basin ; and concluded 

the scalded Iniuor u))on old Plato, the 
colonels favourite spaniel, who received the liba- 

Slos'X;' to his 

thirLffr’'"!® "•-''S ratl.er sliaken by 

tins last blunder. ■■ Upon my word, my good friend 

between 

“The former was chief of the Academics the 

-r :f s: -^^h ;ome 

i should have thought,” .said Plevdell <■ fi . 
very respectable quadruped, which is iust no 

>ng out of the room upon three of his fm r l 
rather of the Cynic school.” 

froin Mac-Horhnl" ” ~ “"swer 

It was unfavourable. Mrs. Mac-Morlan sent her 
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respectful compliments, and her husband had been, 
and was, detained by some alarming disturbances 
which had taken place the preceding night at 
Portan ferry, and the necessary investigation which 
they had occasioned. 

“ What’s to be done now, Counsellor ? ” said the 
colonel to Pleydell. 

“ Why, I wish we could have seen Mac-Morlaii,” 
said the counsellor, “ who is a sensible fellow him¬ 
self, and would besides have acted under my advice. 
But there is little harm. Our friend here must be 
made sui juris, — he is at present an escaped pris¬ 
oner. Tlie law has an awkward claim upon him; 
he must be placed rectus in curia ,— that is the first 
object. For which purpose. Colonel, I will accom¬ 
pany you in your carriage down to Hazlewood 
House; the distance is not great. AVe will offer our 
bail, and I am confident I can easily show Mr. — I 
beg liis pardon — Sir Robert Hazlewood, the neces¬ 
sity of receiving it.” 

“AVith all my heart,” said the colonel; and, ring¬ 
ing the bell, gave the necessary orders. “ And what 
is next to be done ? ” 

“ AVe must get liold of Mac-AIorlan, and look out 
for more proof.” 

“ rr.oof ! ” said the colonel; “ the thing is as clear 
as daylight! Here are Mr. Sampson and Miss Ber¬ 
tram, and you yourself at once recognize the young 
gentleman as his father’s image; and he himself 
recollects all the very peculiar circumstances pre¬ 
ceding his leaving this country. AVhat else is 

necessary to conviction ? ” i »> 

“To moral conviction nothing more, perhaps, 

said the experienced lawyer; “ but for legal proo 
a great deal. Mr. Bertram’s recollections are Ins 
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own recollections merely, and therefore are not 
evidence in his own favour; Miss iJertrarn, the 
learned Mr. Sampson, and I, can only say, wltat 
every one who knew the late Ellangowan will 
readily agree in, that this gentleman is his very 
picture. But that will not make him Ellangowan’s 
son, and give him the estate.” 

“ And what will do .so ? ” said the colonel. 

“ we must have a distinct probation. There 
are these gypsies, —but then, alas! they are almost 
infamous m the eye of law, scarce capalde of hear¬ 
ing evidence, and Meg Merrilies utterly so, by the 
various accounts which she formerly gave of the 
matter, and her impudent denial of all knowled<re 
of the fact when I myself examined her respecting 

“ What must be done, then ? ” asked Mannerino. 
e must try,” answered the legal sage, “ what 
proof can begot at in Holland among the persons 
y whom our young friend was educated. But 
tieii the fear of being called in question for the 
murder of the gauger may make them silent; or if 
hey speak, they are either foreigners or outlawed 
smugglers. In short, I see doubts.” 

said Vbf"n ■■'"J I'onoured sir,” 

Sc Ha u""'- “ ^ ’'"th restored 

little Harry Bertram to his friends, will not leave 

his own Avork imperfect.” 

bm Sampson,” said Bleydell • 

shall l'^ '‘*“**^ moans, and I am afraid wo’ 

shall have more dilhculty in procuring them than I 

at first thought. Bnt a faint heart ne^ er w^ a 
ino while Be"!!^^' Manner- 

th™ . vindici.. of H.'„f.d r ,ThS 
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smart fellows do you think Leyden and Utrecht 
must send forth, when such a very genteel and 
handsome young man comes from the paltry 
schools of Aliddleburgh ? ” 

“ Of a verity,” said the Dominie, jealous of the 
reputation of tlie Dutch seminary, — “of a verity, 
Air. rieydell, but I make it known to you that I 
luvself laid tlie foundation of liis education.” 

“True, my dear Dominie,” answered the advo¬ 
cate ; “ that accounts for his proficiency in the 
graces, witliout question. Hut liere comes your 
carriage. Colonel. Adieu, young folks ; Aliss Julia, 
keep your heart till I come back again ; let tlicre 
be nothing done to prejudice my right wliilst I am 
non Vfdetis aycre." 

Their reception at Hazlewood House was more 
cold and formal than usual; for in general the bar¬ 
onet expressed great respect for Colonel Alanner- 
ing, and Air. rieydell, besides being a man of good 
family and of liigh general estimation, was Sir 
Robert’s old friend. Hut now he seemed dry and 
embarrassed in liis manner. He would willingly, 
he said, receive bail, notwithstanding that the of¬ 
fence liad been directly perpetrated, committed, and 
done against young Hazlewood of Hazlewood; but 
the 3'oung man had given himself a fictitious de¬ 
scription, and was altogether that sort of person 
who sliould not be liberated, discharged, or let 
loose upon society; and therefore — 

“ I hope. Sir Robert Hazlewood,” said the col¬ 
onel, “ you do not mean to doubt my word when 
I assure you that he served under me as cadet in 

India ? ” 

“ Hy no means or account whatsoever. Rut you 
call him a cadet; now he says, avers, and upholds 
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that he ■w.is a captain, or lield a troop in your 
regiment.” 

“ He was promoted since I gave up the com¬ 
mand.” 

But you must have heard of it ?” 

I returned on account of family circum¬ 
stances from India, and have not since been soli¬ 
citous to hear particular news from the regiment; 
tiie name of Brown, too, is so common that I might 
have seen his promotion in the (Jazette without 
noticing it. Jbit a day or two will bring letters 
from his commanding oflicer.” 

“ But I am told and informed, ]\Ir. Bleydell,” 
answered Sir liobert, still liesitating, “ that he does 
not mean to abide by this name of 13 rown, but is to 
set up a claim to the estate of Kllangowan, under 
the name of Bertram.” 

Ay, wlu) says that ?” said the counsellor. 

Or,” demanded the soldier, “ whoever says so, 
does that give a right to keep him in ])rison ?”' 

Hush, Colonel,” said the lawyer. “ I am sure 
yoii would not, any more than I, countenance him, 
It he prove an impostor. And, among friends who 
informed you of this, Sir Kobert ? ” 

“ Why, a person, Jlr, l>leydell,” answered t).e 
baronet, “ who is peculiarly interested in investi- 
gatin;;, sifting, and clearing out this business to 

particidar ~ 

sav rieydell. AVell, and lie 

eis'!!v "liispered about among tink- 

sucl ^^*1*^*’ persons that there is 

'Uch a plan as I mentioned to you, and that this 

)oung man, who is a bastard, or natural son, of the 


it 


it 
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late Ellaugowan, is pitched upon as the impostor, 
from his strong family likeness.” 

“And was there such a natural son. Sir Robert ? ’ 
demanded the counsellor. 

“ Oh, certainly, to my own positive knowledge. 
Ellangowan had him placed as cabin-boy or powder- 
monkey on board an armed sloop or yacht belong¬ 
ing to the revenue, through the interest of the late 
Commissioner Bertram, a kinsman of his own.” 

“Well, Sir Robert,” said the lawyer, taking the 
word out of the mouth of the impatient soldier, 
“ you have told me news ; I shall investigate them, 
and if I find them true, certainly Colonel Manner- 
ing and I will not countenance tliis young man. 
In the mean while, as we are all willing to make 
him forthcoming, to answer all complaints against 
him, I do assure you you will act most illegally, 
and incur heavy responsibility, if you refuse our 
bail.” 

“ Why, Mr. Pleydell,” said Sir Robert, who knew 
the high authority of the counsellor’s opinion, “as 
you must know best, and as you promise to give up 
this young man — ” 

“If he proves an impostor,” replied the lawyer, 
with some emphasis. 

“Ay, certainly; under that condition I will take 
your bail, — though I must say an obliging, well- 
disposed, and civil neighbour of mine, who was 
himself bred to the law, gave me a hint or caution 
this morning against doing so. It was from him I 
learned that this youth was liberated and had come 
abroad, or rather had broken prison. But where 
shall we find one to draw the bail-bond?” 

“ Here,” said the counsellor, applying himself to 
the bell, “send up my clerk, Mr. Driver; it wiR not 
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do my character Iiarm if I dictate tlie needful my¬ 
self.” It was written accordingly and signed, and 
the justice having subscribed a regular warrant ior 

Bertram, alias Brown’s discharge, the visitors took 
tlieir leave. 

Each threw himself into his own corner of the 
post-chariot, and said nothing for some time. The 
colonel Hrst broke silence. “So you intend to give 
up this poor young fellow at the first brush ?” 

Who, I ? ” replied the counsellor. “ I will not 
give up one hair of his head, though I should fol¬ 
low tliem to the court of last resort in his behalf. 
But what signified mooting points and showiiu' 
one’s hand to tiiat old ass ? Much better he should 
report to his prompter, (llossin, that we are indiller- 
ent or lukewarm in the matter. Besides, I wished 
to liave a peep at the enemies’ game.” 

“Indeed!” said tlie soldier. “Then I see there 
are stratagems in law as well as war. Well and 
liow do you like their line of battle?” 

“ Ingenious,” said Mr. Bleydell, “ but I think des¬ 
perate, — they are finessing too much; a common 

oil Slid I occMsioiis/^ 

Dunns tins discourse tlie carriage rolled ranidlv 
towards Woodbourne without anything occurrincr 

worthy of the reader’s notice, excepting their meet'’- 
ing with young Hazlewood, to whom the colonel 
told the extraordinary history of Bertram’s re¬ 
appearance, which lie heard with high deli.rfit and 
then rode on before to pay Miss Benram his ’coin 

We ret°" '‘"IW so unexpected. 

f AVoodbourne. After 

lated^ cK r®.Mannering. the conversation re- 
d chiefly to the fortunes of tho "Pilots 

family, their domains, and their former power”'’'“'lt 
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was, then, under the towers of my lathers," said 
Bertram, “ that I landed some days since, in cir¬ 
cumstances mucli resembling tliose of a vagabond ? 
Its mouldering turrets and darksome arches even 
then awakened thoughts of the deepest interest, 
and recollections wliich I was unable to decipher. 
I will now visit tliem again with otlier feelings 
and, I trust, other and better liopes.” 

“Do not go tliere now,” said iiis sister. “ x'he 
liouse of our ancestors is at present tlie liabitation 
of a wretch as insidious as dangerous, wliose arts 
and villany accomplished the ruin and broke the 
heart of our unhappy fatlier.” 

“ Y'ou increase my anxiety,” replied her brother, 
“ to confront tliis miscreant, even in the den he has 
constructed for himself,— I think I have seen him.” 

“ But you must considci',” said Julia, “ that you 
are now left under Lucy’s guard and mine, and are 
responsible to us for all your motions. Consider, I 
have not been a lawver’s mistress twelve hours for 
nothing; and I assure you it would be madness to 
attempt to go to Kllangowan just now. The ut¬ 
most to wliich I can consent is that we shall walk 
in a body to the head of the Woodbourne avenue, 
and from that perhaps we may indulge you with 
our company as far as a rising ground in the com¬ 
mon, whence your eyes may be blessed with a dis¬ 
tant prospect of those gloomy towers which struck 
so strongly your sympathetic imagination.” 

The party was speedily agreed upon; and the 
ladies, having taken their cloaks, followed tlie route 
proposed, uiuler tlie escort of Captain Bertram. It 
was a pleasant winter morning, and the cool breeze 
serve<l only to freshen, not to chill, the fair walkers. 

A secret though unacknowledged bond of kindness 
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combined tlie two ladies, and Kertrain, now hearing 
tlie interesting accounts of his own fainiiv, now 
communicating his adventures in Kurope and in 
India, repaid the jileasure whicli lie received. Lucy 
felt proud of her brotlier, as well from the bold and 
manly turn of his sentiments, as from the dangers 
he had encountered and the sjiirit with whicir he 
had surmounted them. And Julia, wliile she pon¬ 
dered on her father’s words, couhl not hel]) enter¬ 
taining hopes tliat the independent spirit which had 
seemed to her father presumption in the humble 
and plebeian Ih'own, would liave the grace of cour¬ 
age, noble bearing, and high blood in the far- 
uesceiuh^cl heir of Kllaiiyowaii, 

Ihe) reached at length tlie little eminence, or 
knoll, upon the highest part of the common, called 
Uibbies Knowe, — aspot repeatedly mentioned in 

this history as being on the skirts of the Kllan- 
gowan estate. It commanded a fair variety of hill 
and dale, bordered with natural woods, whose 
naked boughs at this season relieved the general 
colour of the laiulscape with a dark purple hue • 
while in other places the prosjiect was more fur- 

Scoi'l "f plantation, wl.ere tl.e 

.SCO ch hrs displayed their variety of dusky green 

At the distance of two or tliree miles lay the bay 

cncf o^T’'”'' "'‘'T ‘'‘e »>»»- 

ence of the western breeze. The towers of the 

ruined castle, seen high over every object in the 

■'* from 

in Bertram, pointing them out 

m the distance, “ there is the seat of our ancestors 

Salf’th'r; 7 ^ in your 

ehalf the e.^teiisive power which the lords of theL 
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ruins are said to have possessed so long, and some¬ 
times to have used so ill. But oh that I might see 
you in possession of such relics of their fortune as 
should give you an honourable independence, and 
enable you to stretch your hand for the protection 
of the old and destitute dependents of our family, 
whom our poor father’s death — ” 

“ True, my dearest Lucy,” answered the young 
heir of Ellangowan; “ and I trust, with the assist¬ 
ance of Heaven, wliich has so far guided us, and 
with that of these good friends, wliom their own 
generous hearts have interested in my behalf, such 
a consummation of my liard adventures is now not 
unlikely. But as a soldier, I must look with some 
interest upon that worm-eaten hold of ragged stone; 
and if this undermining scoundrel, who is now in 
possession, dare to displace a pebble of it —” 

He was here interrupted by Dinmont, who came 
hastily after them up the road, unseen till he was 
near the party. “ Captain, Captain ! ye’re wanted. 
Ye ’re wanted by her ye ken o’.” 

And immediately Meg Merrilies, as if emerging 
out of the earth, ascended from the hollow way and 
stood before them. “ I sought ye at the house,” slie 
said, “and found but liini [pointing to Dinmont]; 
but ye are right, and I was wrang. It is here we 
should meet, on this very spot where my eyes last 
saw your fatlier. Bemember your promise, and 
follow me.” 



CHAPTER LlII. 


To hail the kijjg in seemly sort 
The ladie was full fain ; 

But King Arthur, all sore amazed. 

No answer made again. 

“ What wiglit art thou,” the ladie said, 

“That will not speak to me * 

Sir. I may chaiite to ease thy pain, 

Though I be foul to see.” ’ 

1 he Marnuf^e of Sir Cawaine. 


The fairy bride of Sir (lawaiiic wliile under the 
iuHuence of the spell of her wicked step-mother 
wiis more decrepit, probably, and what is commoiilv 
called more ugly, than Meg Merrilies; but I doubt 
If she possessed that wild sublimity wliich aii ex¬ 
cited imagiiiation communicated to features marked 
and expressive in their own peculiar character and 
to tne gestures of a form which, her sex consid- 
Mcd, might be termed gigantic. Accordingly, tlie 
Knights of the Round Table did not recoil with 
more terror from the apparition of the loathly lady 
placed between “ an oak and a green holly,” than 
■Lucy Bertram and Julia Mannering did from the 

mn oTph Galwegian sibyl upon the com- 

luon or ii^llangowan, 

“For God's sake,” said Julia, pulling out her 

Kr";*;;:? 

herBertram; I must not offend 
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“What keeps you liere ?” said Meg, exalting the 
harsh and rough tones of her hollow voice. “ Wliy 
do you not follow ? Must your hour call you twice ? 
Do you remember your oath ? — were it at kirk or 
market, wedding or burial,” — and she held high 
her skinny forefinger in a menacing attitude. 

Bertram turned round to his terrified compan¬ 
ions. “Excuse me for a moment; I am engaged 
by a promise to follow tliis woman.” 

“ Good lieavens ! engaged to a madwoman ? ” said 
Julia. 

“ Or to a gypsy, who has her band in the wood 
ready to murder you ? ” said Lucy. 

“ That was not spoken like a bairn of Ellan- 
gowan,” said Meg, frowning upon Miss Bertram. 

“ It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders.” 

“ In short, I must go,” said Bertram ; “ it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Wait for me five minutes on this 
spot.” 

“ Five minutes ? ” said the gypsy. “ Five hours 
may not bring you here again.” 

“Do you hear that?” said Julia. “ For Heaven's 
sake do not go ! ” 

“ I must, I must; Mr. Dinmont will protect you 
back to the liouse.” 

“No,” said Meg, “lie must come with you; it 
is for that he is here. He maun take part wi’ hand 
and heart, — and weel his part it is, for redding his 
quarrel might have cost you dear.” 

“ Trotli, Luckie, it's very true,” said tlie steady 
farmer; “ and ere I turn back frae the Captain’s 
side, I’ll show that I haena forgotten’t.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed both the ladies at once; 

“ let Mr. Dinmont go with you, if go you must, 
ou this strange summons.” 
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“Indeed T must,” «'inswero<l Bertrnin ; “ Imt you 
see I am safely guarded. Adieu for a short time , 
go home as fast as you can.” 

He pressed his sister’s liand, and took a yet more 
aflectionate farewell of Julia with hi.s eyes. Al¬ 
most stupefied with surprise and fear, the young 
ladies watched with an.xious looks the course of 
Bertram, his companion, and their extraordinarv 
guide. Her tall figure moved across the wintry 
heath with steps so swift, so long, and so steady 
that she appeared rather to glide than to walk. 
Bertram and Dinmont, both tall men, apparently 
scarce equalled her in height, owing to lier longer 
dress and high head-gear. She ju'oceeded straiglit 
across the common, without turning aside to the 
winding path l)y which passengers avoided the in¬ 
equalities and little rills that traversed it in difter- 
ent directions. Thus the diminishing figures often 
disappeared from tlie eye as they dived into such 
broken ground, and again ascended to sight when 
they were past the hollow. There was somethiim 
fnghtful and unearthly, as it were, in the rapid and 
undeviating course which she pursued, undeterred 
by any of the impediments which usually incline a 
traveller from the direct path. Her way was as 
straight, and nearly as swift, as that of a bird 
through the air. At length they reached those 
iluckets of natural wood which extended from the 
skirts of the common towards the glades and brook 
ot IJerncleugh, and were there lost to the view. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Lucy after 
a pause, and turning round to her companion. 

What can he have to do with that old harr ? ■» 

It is very frightful,” answered Julia “and al 
most reminds me of the tales of sorceresses, witches 
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and evil genii which I have lieard in India. They 
believe there in a fascination of the eye, by which 
those who possess it control the will and dictate 
the motions of their victims. What can your 
brother have in common with that fearful woman, 
that he sliould leave ns, obviously against his \vill, 
to attend to her commands ? ” 

“At least,” said Lucy, “ we may hold him safe 
from harm ; for she would never have summoned 
that faithful creature Dinmont — of whose strength, 
courage, and steadiness Henry said so much — to 
attend upon an expedition where she projected evil 
to the person of Ins friend. And now let us go 
back to the house till the colonel returns. Ter- 
haps Bertram may be back first, — at any rate, 
the colonel will judge what is to be done.” 

Leaning then upon each other’s arm, but yet oc¬ 
casionally stumbling, between fear and the disorder 
of their nerves, they at length reached the head of 
the avenue, when tliey heard the tread of a horse 
behind. Tliey started, for their ears were awake to 
every sound, and beheld, to their great pleasure, 
young Hazlewood. “The colonel will be here im¬ 
mediately,” he said ; “ I galloped on before to pay 
my respects to Miss Bertram, with the sincerest 
congratulations upon the joyful event which has 
taken place in her family. I long to be introduced 
to Captain Bertram, and to thank him for the 
well-deserved lesson he gave to my rashness and 
indiscretion.” 

“ He has left us just now,” said Lucy, “ and in a 
manner tliat has frightened us very much.” 

Just at that moment the colonel's carriage drove 
up, and, on observing the ladies, stopped, while 
Mannering and his learned counsel alighted and 
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joined them. They instantly communicated the 
new cause of alarm. 


“ Meg Merrilies again!” said the colonel. “She 
certainly is a most mysteriou.s and unaccountahle 
personage; but I think she must have sometliing to 
impart to Bertram to whicli slie does I'ot moan we 
should be privy.” 

” The devil take the bedlamite old woman ! ” said 
the counsellor. “ Will she not let tilings take thei:* 
course, pro at dc lefje, but must always be juitting in 
her oar in lier own way ? Then I fear, from the di¬ 
rection tliey took, they are giting upon the Kllan- 


gowan estate, — that rascal (llossin has shown us 
what ruHians he has at his disposal. 1 wish honest 
Liddesdale may be guard sullicient.” 

“ If you please ” said Ha/lewood, “ I should be 
most happy to ride in the direction whieli they have 
taken. I am so well known in the country that I 
scarce think any outrage will be offered in my 
presence, and I shall keeji at such a cautious dis¬ 
tance as not to apiiear to watch Meg or interrupt 
any communication wliich she may make.” 

“Upon my word,” said Pleydell, aside, “to be a 
sprig whom I remember with a whey face and a 
^tchel not so very many years ago. I think youncr 
Hazlewood grows a fine fellow. I am more afraid 
o a new attempt at legal oppression than at open 
violence, and from that this young man’s presence 
jvould deter both Olossin and his understrappers - 

von-n'r^ — 

)ou 11 find them somewhere about Derncleu^h or 
very probably in Warroch Wood.” "" * 

Hazlewood turned his horse. » Come back to us 
to dinner, Hazlewood,” cried the colonel. He bowed 
spurred his horse, and galloped oflf. ^ 
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We now return to Bertram and Dinmont, who 
continued to follow their mysterious guide through 
the woods and dingles between the open common 
and the ruined hamlet of Derncleugh. As slie led 
the way, she never looked back ui)on her followers, 
unless to chide them for loitering, though the sweat, 
in spite of the season, poured from their brows. At 
other times she spoke to herself in such broken ex¬ 
pressions as these: “ It is to rebuild the auld 

liouse ; it is to lay the corner-stone, — and did I not 
warn him ? I tell’d him I was born to do it, if ray 
father’s head had been the stepping-stane, let alane 
his. I was doomed, — still, I kept my purpose in 
the cage and in the stocks ; I was banished, — I 
kept it in an unco laud ; I was scourged, I was 
branded,— my resolution lay deeper than scourge or 
red iron could reach; and now the hour is come.’* 

“Captain,” said Dinmont, in a half whisper, “I 
wish she binna uncanny! Her words dinna seem 
to come in Cod’s name, or like other folk’s. Odd, 
they threep in our country that there are sic 
things.” 

“Don’t be afraid, my friend,” whispered Bertram, 
in return. 

“ Fear’d! fient a haet care I,” said the dauntless 
farmer, ‘ be she witch or deevil; it’s a’ ane to 
Damlie Dinmont.” 

“Hand your peace, gudcrnan.” said Meg, looking 
sternly over her shoulder. “ Is this a time or place 

for you to speak, tliink ye?” 

“ But, my good friend,” said Bertram, “as I have 
no doubt in your good faith or kindness, which I 
have experienced, you should, in return, have some 
confidence in me: I wish to know where you are 

leading us.” 
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“ There’s but ae answer to tliat. Henry B(*rtrani." 
said tlie si])vl. “ I swore my toii'oie should ncyer 
tell; but 1 never said my fiimer should neyer show. 
Go on and meet your fortune, or turn back and lose 
it, — that ’.s a’ 1 liac to say.” 

” Go on, tlien,” answered Bertram ; “ 1 will ask 
no more (juestions.” 

Ihey descended into the jilen about the .<une 
place wliere ^lep had formerly ]tarted from Ber¬ 
tram. She paused an instant beneatli the tall i.ick 
where he had witnesseil the burial of a dead liodv, 
and stain]>ed upon tlie *^round, wliicli, notwitli.stand- 
ing all the care that had been taken, showed ves¬ 
tiges of having been recently moyed. ” Here rests 


ane, she said ; “ he ’ll mayl)e liae neihors sune.” 

She then moyed up the brook until she came to 
the ruined hamlet, wliere, pausing with a look of 
peculiar and softened interest liefore one of llie 
gables which was still standing, .she said, in a tone 
less abrupt, though as solemn as before, “Do you 
see that blackit and broken end of a sheeliinr ? 
There my kettle boiled for forty years; there I bore 
twelve buirdly sons and daughters. Wliere are they 
now? Where are the leaves that were on that auld 
ash-tree at IMartinmas ! The west wind has made 
It bare, —and I’m stripped too. Do you see that 
saugh-tree? It’s but a blackened, rotten stump 
now; I’ve sat under it mony a bonnie summer 
afternoon, when it hung its gay garlands ower the 
poppling water. I Ve sat there, and,” elevatiim her 
voice. “ I’ve held you on my knee. Henry Bertram, 
and sung ye sangs of the auld barons and their 
bloody wars. It will ne’er be green a^rain 

^ Merrihes wHl never sing sangs mairtbe’they 
bhthe or sad. But ye ’ll no forget her, and ye ’U 
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gar big up the auld wa’s for her sake ? And let 
somebody live there that’s ower gude to fear them 
of another warld ; for if ever the dead came back 
amang the living, I ’ll be seen in this glen mony a 
night after these crazed banes are in the mould.” 

The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with 
which she spoke these last words, with her riglit 
arm bare and extended, lier left bent and shrouded 
beneath the dark-red drapery of her mantle, might 
have been a study worthy of our Siddoiis herself. 
“ And now,” she said, resuming at once the short, 
stern, and hasty tone which was most ordinary to 
her; “ let us to the wark ; let us to the wark.” 

She then led the way to the promontory on 
which the Kaim of Derncleugh was situated, pro¬ 
duced a large key from her pocket, and unlocked 
the door. The interior of this place w’as in better 
order than formerly. “ I have made things decent,” 
she said ; “ I may be streekit here or night. There 
will be few, few, at Meg’s lyke-wake ; for mony 
of our folk will blame what I hae done and am 
to do!” 

She then pointed to a table, upon which was 
some cold meat, arranged with more attention to 
neatness than could have been expected from Meg’s 
habits. “ Eat,” she said, eat; ye ’ll need it this 
night yet.” 

Bertram, in complaisance, ate a morsel or two; 
and Dinmont, whose appetite was unabated either 
by wonder, apprehension, or the meal of tlie morn¬ 
ing, made his usual figure as a trencher-man. She 
then offered each a single glass of spirits, which 
Bertram drank diluted, and his companion phain. 

“ Will ye taste naething yoursell, Luckie ? ” said 

Dinmont. 
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“ I shall not need it,” replied their mysterious 
hostess. “ And now,” she said, “ ye maun hae arms, 
— ye inauniia gang on dry-handed. But use them 
not rashly, — take captive, but save life ; let the 
law hae its aiii, — he maun speak ere he die.” 

“ Who is to be taken ? Wlio is to speak ? ” said 
Bertram, in astonishment, receiving a pair of pistols 
wliich she offered him, and which, upon examining, 
he found loaded and locked. 

“Tlie Hints are gude,” she said, “and the powder 
— I ken this wark weel.” 


Then, without answering his questions, she 
armed Dinmont also with a large pistol, and de¬ 
sired them to choose sticks for themselves out of a 
parcel of very suspicious-looking bludgeons which 
she brought from a corner. Bertram took a stout 
sapling, and Dandie selected a club which might 
have served Hercules himself. Tliey then left the 
hut together, and in doing so Bertram took an op¬ 
portunity to whi.sper to Dinmont, “There’s some¬ 
thing inexplicable in all this. But we need not use 
these arms unless we see necessity and lawful occa¬ 
sion ; take care to do as you see me do.” 

Dinmont gave a sagacious nod; and they con- 
tmued to follow, over wet and over dry, through 
hog and through fallow, the footsteps of their co"i- 
(luctress. She guided them to the wood of War- 

haH Ellangowaii 

L c’hiW to Derncleugh in quest of 

murde^ ■ ‘ evening of Kennedy’s 


When Meg Merrilies had attained these eroves 
hrough whtcli the wintry sea-wind was now whist’ 

pause a ::;t 

as if to recollect the way. <• We maun go 
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the precise track,” she said, and continned to go 
forward, but ratlier in a zigzag and involved course 
than according to her former steady and direct line 
of motion. At length she guided them through 
tlie mazes of the wuod to a little open glade of 
about a quarter of an acre, surrounded by trees and 
buslies which made a wild and irregular boundary. 
Even in winter it was a sheltered and snugly se¬ 
questered spot; but when arrayed in the verdure of 
spring, tlie eartli sending forth all its wild-flowers, 
the shrubs spreading their waste of blossom around 
it, and the weeping-birches, wliich towered over 
tlie underwood, drooping their long and leafy fibres 
to intercej)t the sun, it must have seemed a place 
for a youthful poet to study his earliest sonnet, or 
a pair of lovers to exchange their first mutual 
avowal of affection. Apparently it now awakened 
very different recollections. Bertram’s brow, wlien 
lie had looked round the spot, became gloomy and 
embarrassed. Meg, after uttering to lierself, “ This 
is the very spot! ” looked at him with a gliastly 
side-glance, “D’ye mind it?” 

“ Yes,” answered Bertram, “ imperfectly I do.” 

“Ay,” pur.sued his guide, “on this very spot the 
man fell from his horse, — I was behind that bour- 
tree-bush at tlie very moment. Sair, sair lie strove, 
and sair he cried for mercy; hut he was in the 
hands of them that never kenu’d the word ! Now 
will I show you the farther track : the last time ye 
travelled it was in these arms.” 

She led them, accordingly, by a long and winding 
passage almost overgrown with brushwood, until, 
without any very perceptible descent, they suddenly 
found themselves by the sea-side. Meg then 
walked very fast on between the surf and the 
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rocks, until she canie to a remarkable fragment of 
rock detached from tlic rest. “ Here,” slie said, in 
a low and scarcely audil)le whisjfor, “ liere the 
corpse was found.” 

“ And tlie cave,” said Bertram, in the same tone, 
" is close beside it, — are you guiding us tliere ? ” 

" Y^es,” said tlie gypsy, in a decided tone. “ liend 

up both your liearts ; follow me as I creep in,_I 

have placed the fire-wood so as to screen you. liide 
behind it for a gliff till I say, ‘The Hour and the 
Man are baith come then rin in on him, take his 
arms, and bind liim till the blood burst frae his 
finger-nails.” 

“I will, by my soul,” said Henry, “if he is the 
man I suppose, — Jansen ? ” 

“Ay, Jansen, Hatteraick, and twenty mair names 
are his.” 


“Hinmont, you must stand by me now,” said 
BertrcTin, “for this fellow is devil/' 

Ye needna doubt that, said the stout veoman ; 
“but I wish I could mind a bit prayer oi‘ I creep 
after the witch into that hole that she’s opening. 
It wad be a sair thing to leave the blessed sun and 
the free air, and gang ami be killed, like a tod 
that s run to earth, in a dungeon like that. But, 
my sooth, they will be hard-bitten terriers will 
worry Handie; so, as I said, dcil hae me if I baulk 
you." This was uttered in the lowest tone of voice 
possible. The entrance was now open. Me" crept 
in upon her hands and knees, Bertram foTlowed 
mid Dmmont, after giving a rueful glance towards’ 

e da} light, whose blessings he was abandoniu" 
brought up the rear. 



CHAPTER LIV. 


Die, prophet! iti thy speech ; 

For tliis, among the rest, was I ordained. 

Henry VI. Part HI. 

Thk progress of the Borderer, who, as we have 
said, was tlie last of the party, was fearfully ar¬ 
rested by a hand which caught hold of his leg as 
he dragged his long limbs after him in silence and 
perturbation through the low and narrow entrance 
of the subterranean passage. The steel heart of 
the bold yeoman had wellnigh given way, and he 
suppressed with difficulty a shout, which, in the 
defenceless posture and situation which they then 
occupied, might have cost all their lives. He con¬ 
tented himself, however, with extricating his foot 
from the grasp of this unexpected follower. “ Be 
still, ” said a voice behind him, releasing him; " I 
am a friend,— Charles Hazlewood. ” 

These words were utteied in a very low voice, 
but they produced sound enougli to startle Meg 
Merrilies, who led the van, and who, having al¬ 
ready gained the place where the cavern expanded, 
had risen upon her feet. She began, as if to con¬ 
found any listening ear, to growl, to mutter, and 
to sing aloud, and at the same time to make a bus¬ 
tle among some brushwood which was now heaped 
in the cave. 
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“Here, beldam, deyvil’s kind,” growled tlie 
harsh voice of Dirk Hatteraick from the inside of 
his den, “ wliat inakest tliou there ? ” 

Laying the roughies * to keep the cauld wind 
frae you, ye desperate do-nae-good. Ye 're e’en 

ower weel oH, and wots na; it will be otherwise 
soon. ” 

Have you brought me the brandy, and any 
news of my people?” said Dirk Hatteraick. 

There's the Hask for ye. Your people,— dis¬ 
persed, broken, gone, or cut to ribbons by the red¬ 
coats. ” 


“ Der deyvil! this coast is fatal to me. ” 

“ Ye may hae mair reason to say .sae. ” 

"While this dialogue went forward, l^ertram and 
Dinmont had both gained the interior of the cave 
and assumed an erect position. The only light 
which illuminated its rugged and sable preciimts 
was a quantity of wood burned to charcoal in an 


iron grate, such as tliey use in spearing salmon by 
night On tliese red embers Hatteraick from time 
to time threw a handful of twigs or sidintered 
wood; but these, even when they blazed up, af- 
orded a light much ilisproportioned to the extent 
of the cavern; and as its principal inhabitant lay 
upon the side of the grate most remote from the 
entrance, it was not easy for him to discover dis¬ 
tinctly objects which lay in that direction. The 
intruders, therefore, whose number was now au^- 
mented unexpectedly to three, stood behind the 
loosely-piled branches with little risk of discovery. 

w th one hand till he whispered to Bertram, “ A 
friend,—^young Hazlewood.” 


^ Withered boughs. 
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It was no time for following up the introduc¬ 
tion, and they all stood as still as the rocks around 
them, obscured beliind the pile of brushwood, 
wliich had been probably j)laced there to break the 
cold w’ind from the sea, w’ithout totally intercept¬ 
ing the supply of air. The branches were laid so 
loosely above each otlier that, lookin" tlirou^h 
them towards the light of the fire-grate, tliey could 
easily discover wha^ nassed in its vicinity, although 
a much stronger degree of illumination than it 
afforded would not have enabled the persons placed 
near the bottom of the cave to have descried tliem 


in the position which they occupied. 

The scene, independent of the peculiar moral 
interest and personal danger which attended it, 
liad, from the effect of tlie light and shade on the 
uncommon objects which it exhibited, an appear¬ 
ance emphatically dismal. The light in the fire¬ 
grate was the dark-red glare of charcoal in a state 
of ignition, relieved from time to time by a tran¬ 
sient flame of a more vivid or duskier light as the 
fuel with wliich Pirk Hatteraick fed his fire was 
better or worse fitted for his purpose. Now a dark 
cloud of stifling smoke rose up to the roof of the 
cavern, and then lighted into a reluctant and siil- 
len blaze, which flashed wavering up the pillar of 
smoke, and w’as suddenly rendered brigliter and 


more lively by some drier fuel, or perhaps some 
splintered fir-timber, wliich at once converted the 
smoke into flame. By sucli fitful irradiation they 
could see, more or less distinctly, the form of Hat¬ 
teraick, whose savage and nigged cast of features, 
now rendered yet more ferocious by the circum¬ 
stances of his situation and the deep gloom of his 
mind, assorted well with tlie nigged and broken 
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vault which rose in a rude arch over and around 

him. The form of Mcrrilies, which stalked 

about him, sometimes iu the lii^ht, sometimes ]iar- 

tially obscured in the smoke or darkness, contrasted 

strongly witli tlie sittiu^r li^rure of Hatteraick as 

he beat over tlie tlame, and from liis stati(»uarv 

% 

posture was constantly visible to tlie speetatur; 
while that of the female tlitted around, aj»]»i'arinj^ 
or disappearing like a spectre. 

Bertram felt his hloocl boil at the sight of llat- 
teraick. He remembered him well umler the 
name of Jansen, which the smuggler liad adopted 
after the death of Kennedy : and he remembered 
also that this Jansen and his mate Brown, the 
same wlio was shot at AVoodhourne, had been the 
A ^ of his infancy. Bertram knew fur- 
ther, from piecing his own imperfect recollections 
"ith the narratives of Alanneritig and Blevilell, 
that this man was the prime agent iu the act of 
violence wliich tore him from his family and coun¬ 
try, and had exposed him to so many distresses 
and dangers. A thousand e.vasperating rellections 
rose within his bosom, and he could hardly refrain 

from rushing upon Hatteraick and blowiioT his 
brains out. 

At the same time this would have been no safe 

as it rose and fell, while it 
displayed the strong, muscular, and broad-chested 
yune of the rufhan, glanced also upon two brace 
of pistols in his belt and upon the hilt of his cut¬ 
lass: it was not to be doubted that his desperation 
was commensurate with his personal strength and 
means of resistance. Both, indeed, were inade¬ 
quate to encounter the combined power of two 
such men as Bertram himself and his friend Din* 
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mont, without reckoning their unexpected assistant 
Hazlewood, who was unarmed, and of a slighter 
make; but Bertram felt, on a moment’s reflection, 
that there would be neither sense nor valour in 
anticipating the hangman’s office, and he consid¬ 
ered the importance of making Hatteraick pris¬ 
oner alive. He therefore repressed his indigna¬ 
tion, and awaited what should pass between the 
ruffian and his gypsy guide. 

“ And how are ye now? ” said the harsh and dis¬ 
cordant tones of his female attendant. " Said I 
not it would come upon you, — ay, and in this 
very cave, wliere ye liarboured after the deed ? ” 
"Wetter and sturm, ye hag!” replied Hatter¬ 
aick, "keep your deyvil’s matins till they’re 
wanted. Have you seen Glossin ? ” 

"No,” replied Meg Merrilies; "you’ve missed 
your blow, ye blood-spiller, and ye have nothing 
to expect from the tempter. ” 

“ Hagel! ” exclaimed the ruffian, " if I had liim 
but by the throat! And what am I to do then ? ” 

" Do? ” answered the gypsy. “ Die like a man, 
or be hanged like a dog! ” 

" Hanged, ye hag of Satan! The hemp’s not 
sown that shall hang me. ” 

" It's sown, and it’s grown, and it’s heckled, 
and it’s twisted. Did I not tell ye, when ye wad 
take away the boy Harry Bertram, in spite of my 
prayers, — did I not say he would come back wlien 
he had dree’d his weird in foreign land till his 
twenty-first year? Did I not say the auld fire 
would burn down to a spark, but wad kindle 
again ? ” 

“Well, Mother, you did say so,” said Hatter¬ 
aick, in a tone that had something of despair in 
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its accents; “and, donner ainl Vditzen ! I Relieve 
you spoke tlie truth, —that younker of Ellangowan 
has been a rock a-liead to me all my life! And 
now, with Glossin’s cursed contrivance, niy crew 
have been cut ofV, niv boats destroyed, and I daie- 
say tlie lugger’s taken, — tliere were not men 
enough left on board to work her, far less to figlit 
her; a dredge-boat might liave taken her. And 
what will the owners say? Hagel and sturm! 
I shall never dare go back again to h'lushing. ” 

“ O O 

You ’ll never need, ” said the gypsy. 

“What are you doing there,” said her compan¬ 
ion, “and what makes voii sav that?” 

«< to 

During this dialogue, Meg was heaping some 
Hax loosely together. Before answer to this (ques¬ 
tion, she dropped a firebrand upon the flax, which 
had been previously steeped in some spirituous 
liquor, for it instantly caught tire, and rose in a 
vivid pyramid of the most brilliant light up to the 
very top of the vault. As it ascended, Meg an¬ 
swered the ruttiaii’s question in a firm and steady 
voice: “ Because the Hour’s come, and the Man. ” 

At the appointed signal, Bertram and Dininont 
sprung over the brushwood and rushed upon Hat- 
teraick. Hazlewood, unacquainted with their plan 
of assault, was a moment later. The ruffian, who 
instantly saw he was betrayed, turned his first 
vengeance on Meg Merrilies, at whom he dis¬ 
charged a pistol. She fell, with a piercing and 
dreadful cry, between the shriek of pain and the 
sound of laughter when at its l.ighest and most 

suffocating height. “I kenn’d it would he this 
way, she said. 

Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the 
uneven rock which floored the cave. —a fortunate 
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stumble; for Hatteraick’s second bullet whistled 
over him witli so true and steady an aim that had 
he been standing upright it must have lodged in 
his brain. Ere the snumsler could draw another 
pistol, Dinmont closed with liiin, and endeavoured 
bv main force to pinion down liis arms. Sucli, 
liowever, was the wretch’s personal strength, joined 
to the etlbrts of his despair, that, in spite of the gi¬ 
gantic force with which the Borderer grappled him, 
lie dragged Dinmont through the blazing llax, and 
had almost succeeded in drawing a third pistol, 
wliich might have proved fatal to tiie honest farmer, 
had not Bertram, as well as Hazlewood, come to 
his assistance, when, by main force and no ordi¬ 
nary exertion of it, they threw Hatteraick on the 
ground, disarmed him, and bound him. This 
scutHe, though it takes up some time in the nar¬ 
rative, passed in less than a single minute. When 
lie was fairly mastered, after one or two desperate 
and almost convulsionary struggles, the rutlian lay 
perfectly still and silent. “ He's gaun to die 
game, ony how,” said Dinmont; weel, I like him 
na the waur for that. ” 

Tliis ob.servation honest Dandie made while he 
was shaking the blazing Hax from his rough coat 
and shaggy black hair, some of which had been 
singed in the sculHe. “ He is quiet now, ” said 
Bertram,— “ stay by him, and do not permit him 
to stir till I see wliether the poor woman be alive 
or dead. ” With Hazlewood’s assistance, he raised 

Aleg Merrilies. 

“ T kenn’d it would be this way,” she muttered, 

“ and it’s e’en this way that it should be. ” 

The ball had penetrated the breast below the 
throat It did not bleed much externally, but 
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Bertram, accustomed to see ‘^misliot wounds, 
tliouglit it tlie more alarming. “(Jooddod! wliat 
shall we do for this poor woman ? ” said he to 
Ifazlewood, the circumstances sujier.seding the ne¬ 
cessity of previous exj»lanation or introducti(»n to 
each other. 

“ My horse stands tied above in the wood,” said 
Hazlewood; “ 1 have been watching you the.se two 
hours. I will ride oU' for some assistants tliat iiiav 
he trusted. Meanwliile, you had lietter ilefeiid 
the mouth of the cavern against every one until 1 
return. ” 

He hastened away. Bertram, after binding Meg 
Merrilies’s wound as well as he could, took station 
near the mouth of the cave with a cocked pistol 
in his hand; Dinmont ci)ntinued to watch Ilatter- 
aick, keeping a grasp, like tliat of Hercules, on 
his breast. There was a dead silence in the cav¬ 
ern, only interrupted by the h)w and suppressed 
moaning of the wounded female and by the hard 
breathing of the prisoner. 



CHAPTER LV. 


For though seduced and led astray, 

Thou ’st travelled far and wandered long, 

Thy God hath seen thee all the way. 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 

Tht Hall of Justice, 

After the space of about three quarters of an hour, 
which the uncertainty and danger of their situation 
made seem almost thrice as long, the voice of young 
Hazlewood was heard without. “ Here I am, he 
cried, “ with a sutticient party.” 

“ Come in, then,” answered Bertram, not a little 

pleased to find his guard relieved. 

Hazlewood then entered, followed by two or three 
countrymen, one of whom acted as a peace-officer. 
They lifted Hatteraick up, and carried him in their 
arms as far as the entrance of the vault was high 
enough to permit them, then laid him on his back, 
and dragged him along as well as they could ; for 
no persuasion would induce him to assist the trans¬ 
portation by any exertion of his own. He lay as 
silent and inactive in their hands as a dead corpse, 
incapable of opposing, but in no way aiding, their 
operaaons. When he was dragged into daylight 
and placed erect upon his feet among three or four 
assistants, who had remained without the cave, lie 
seemed stupefied and dazzled by the sudden change 
from the darkness of his cavern. While others were 
superintending the removal of Meg Merrihes, those 
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who remained with Hatteraick attempted to make 
him sit down upon a fragment of rock which lay 
close upon the high-water mark. A strong shud¬ 
dering convulsed his iron frame for an instant, as 
he resisted their purpose. “ Not tliere, hagel ! you 
would not make me sit there?" 

These were the only words he spoke; but their 
import, and the deep tone of horror in wliich they 
were uttered, served to show what was passing in 
his mind. 

Wlien Meg Merrilies had also been removed 
from the cavern, with all the care for her safety 
that circumstances admitted, they consulted where 
she should be carried. Hazlewood had sent for a 
surgeon, and proposed that she should be lifted in 
the mean time to the nearest cottage. But the 
patient exclaimed with great earnestness, “ Na, na, 
na ! To the Kaim o’ Derncleugh,—the Kaim o’ 
Derncleugh ; the spirit will not free itself o’ the 
flesh but there.” 

“ You must indulge her, I believe,” said Bertram; 
“ her troubled imagination will otherwise aggravate 
the fever of the wound.” 

They bore her accordingly to the vault. On the 
way, her mind seemed to run more upon the scene 
which had just pas.sed, than on her own approach¬ 
ing death. “ There were three of them set upon 
him, — I brought the twasome ; but wha was the 
third ? It would be kimsell, returned to work his 
ain vengeance ! ” 

It was evident that the unexpected appearance of 
Hazlewood, whose person the outrage of Hatteraick 
left her no time to recognize, had produced a strong 
^ect on her imagination. She often recurred to it 
Hazlewood accounted for his unexpected arrival to 
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Bertram by saying that he had kept them in view 
for some time by the direction of Mannering; tliat, 
observing them disappear into the cave, he had 
crept after tliem, meaning to announce himself and 
his errand, when his hand in the darkness encoun¬ 
tering the leg of Uinmont, had nearly produced a 
catastrophe, which, indeed, notliing but the presence 
of mind and fortitude of the bold yeoman could 
have averted. 

When the gypsy arrived at the hut, slie produced 
the key ; and when they entered, and were about 
to deposit her upon tlie bed, she said, in an anxious 
tone, “ Na, na ! not tliat way, — the feet to the 
east; ” and appeared gratified when they reversed 
her posture accordingly, and placed her in that 
appropriate to a dead body. 

“ Is tliere no clergyman near,” said Bertram, “ to 
assist this unhappy woman’s devotions?” 

A gentleman, the minister of the parish, who had 
been Charles Hazlewood’s tutor, had, with many 
others, caught the alarm that the murderer of Ken¬ 
nedy was taken on the spot where the deed had 
been done so many years before, and that a woman 
was mortally wounded. From curiosity, or rather 
from the feeling that his duty called him to scenes 
of distress, this gentleman had come to the Kaim 
of Derncleugh, and now presented himself. The 
surgeon arrived at the same time, and was about to 
probe the wound ; but Meg resisted the assistance 
of either. “ It’s no what man can do that will 
heal my body or save my spirit. Let me speak 
what I have to say, and then ye may work your 
will; I’se be nae hindrance. But where’s Henry 
Bertram?” The assistants, to whom this name 
had been long a stranger, gazed upon each other. 
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"Yes!” she said, in a stronj^er and harsher tone, 
“I said Henry Bertram of EUaiiyowan ! Stand 
from tlie li"ht and let me see him ! ” 

All eyes were turned towards Hertrain, who ap¬ 
proached the wretched couch. Tlic woundeil wo¬ 
man took hold of his hand. “ Li)ok at him.” slie 
said, “all that ever saw his fatlier or Ids j-rand- 
father, and bear witness if he is not their living 
image.” A nnirmur went through the crowd,— 
the resemblance was too striking to be denied. 
“And now hear me, and let that man,” pointing to 
Hatteraick, who was seated with his keepers on a 
sea-chest at some distance, — “ let him deny what 
I say, if he can. That is Henry Ilertram, son to 
Godfrey Bertram, uimiuhile of Ellangowan ; that 
young man is the very lad-bairn tliat Dirk Hatter¬ 
aick carried oil' from 'Warroch Wood the day that 
he murdered the gauger. 1 was there like a wander¬ 
ing spirit; for I longed to see that wood or we left 
the country. I saved the bairn’s life, and sair, sair 
I prigged and prayed they would leave him wi’ me ; 
but they bore him away, and he *s been lang ower 
the sea, and now he’s come for his ain, and what 
should withstand him ? I swore to keep the secret 
till he was ane-an’-twenty, — I kenn’d he behooved 
to dree his weird till that day cam. I keepit that 
oath which I took to them ; but I made another vow 
to mysell that if I lived to see the day of his return 
I would set him in his father’s seat, if every step 
was on a dead man. I have keepit that oath too. 
i will be ae step mysell. He [pointing to Hat- 

miryetai^other. and there will be ane 

a pS remarked it was 

Pit> this deposition was not regularly taken and 
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written down, and the surgeon urged the necessity 
of examining the wound previously to exhausting 
her by questions. Wheu she saw them removing 
Hatteraick, in order to clear the room and leave 
the surgeon to his operations, she called out aloud, 
raising herself at the same time upon the couch : 
“ Dirk Hatteraick, you and I will never meet again 
until we are before tlie judgment-seat. Will ye 
own to what I have said, or will you dare deny it ? ” 
He turned his hardened brow upon her, with a look 
of dumb and indexible defiance. “ I)irk Hatteraick, 


dare ye deny, with my blood upon your hands, one 
word of what my dying breath is uttering ? ” He 
looked at her with the same expression of hardi¬ 
hood and dogged stubbornness, and moved his lips, 
but uttered no sound. “Then farewecl, she said, 


“ and God forgive you ; your hand has sealed my 
evidence. When I was in life, I was the mad, 
randy gypsy that had been scourged and banished 
and branded, — that had begged from door to door, 
and been hounded like a stray tike from parish to 
parish : wha would hae minded her tale ? But now 
I am a dying woman, and my words will not fall to 
the grovind, any more than the earth will cover my 


blood I ” 

She here paused, and all left the hut except the 
surgeon and two or three women. After a very 
short examination, he shook his head, and re¬ 
signed his post by the dying woman’s side to the 

clergyman. . , . i j 

A chaise returning empty to Kippletringan had 

been stopped on the high-road by a constable, who 

foresaw it would be necessary to convey Hatteraick 

to jail. Tlie driver, understanding what was going 

on at Deriicleugh, left his horses to the care of a 
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blackguard boy, — confiding, it is to be supposed, 
rather in tlie years and discretion of the cattle, than 
in those of tlieir keeper, — and sot ofT full speed to 
see, as he expressed himself, “ whaten a sort o’ fun 
was gaun on.” He arrived just as the group of 
tenants and peasants, — whose numbers increased 
every moment, — satiated with gazing u])oii the 
rugged features of Hatteraick, had turned their at¬ 
tention towards Bertram. .Vlmost all of tliem, es¬ 
pecially the aged men who had seen Kllangowan in 
his better days, felt and acknowledged tlie justice 
of Meg Merrilies’s appeal. But the Scotch are a 
cautious people ; they remembered there was an¬ 
other in possession of the estate, and they as yet 
only expressed their feelings in low whisi>crs to 
each otlier. Our friend Jock Jabos, the postilion, 
forced his way into the middle of the circle, but no 
sooner cast Ids eyes upon Bertram than he started 
back in amazement, with a solemn exclamation : 
" As sure as there’s breath in man, it’s auld 
Ellangowan arisen from the dead ! ” 

This public declaration of an unprejudiced wit¬ 
ness was just the spark wanted to give fire to the 
popular feeling, whicli burst forth in three distinct 
shouts; “ Bertram forever ! ” “ Long life to the heir 

of Ellangowan!” “(lod send him his ain, and to 
live among us as his forebears did of yore ! ” 

“ I hae been seventy years on the land,” said one 
person. 

“I and mine hae been seventy and seventy to 
that,” said another; “ I have a right to ken the 
glance of a Bertram.” 

I and mine hae been three hundred years here,” 
said another old man; « and I sail sell my last cow, 
out I ’ll see the young laird placed in his right.” 
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The women, ever delighted with the marvellous, 
and not less so when a handsome young man is the 
subject of tlie tale, added their shrill acclamations 
to the general all-hail. “ Blessings on him, he’s 
the very picture o’ his father! The Bertrams were 
aye the wale o’ the country side 1 ” 

“ ¥A\, that his puir mother, that died in grief and 
in doubt about him, had but lived to see this day ! ” 
e.xclaimed some female voices. 

“ But we ’ll help him to his ain, kimmers,” cried 
others ; “ and before Glossiii sail keep the Place of 
Ellangowan, we ’ll howk him out o’t wi’ our nails ! ” 

Others crowded around Oinmont, who was noth¬ 
ing loath to tell what he knew of his friend, and 
to boast the honour which he had in contributing 
to the discovery. As he was known to several of 
the principal farmers present, his testimony afforded 
ail additional motive to the general enthusiasm. 
In short, it was one of those moments of intense 
feeling, when the frost of the Scottish people melts 
like a snow-wreath, and the dissolving torrent car¬ 
ries dam and dike before it. 

The sudden shouts interrupted the devotions of 
the clergyman ; and Meg, who was in one of those 
dozing fits of stupefaction that precede the close of 
e.xistence, suddenly started. ■* Dinna ye hear, dinna 
ye hear? He’s owned, he’s owned! I lived but 
for this. I am a sinfu’ woman ; but i( my curse 
brought it down, my blessing has taen it oft. Ana 
now I wad hae liked to hae said mair. But it 
canna be. Stay,” she continued, stretching her 
head towards the gleam of light that shot through 
the narrow slit which served for a window, “ Is He 
not there ? Stand out o’ the light, and let me look 
upon him auce mair. But the darkness is in my 
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ain een,” she said, sinkin*' hack, after an earnest 
gaze upon vacuity, — “ it’s a’ ended now. 

PafiS bieath. 

Come tleath ! '* 


And, sinking hack upon her coucli of straw, she 
expired without a groan. The elergynian and the 
surgeon carefully noted down all that slie had said, 
now deeply regretting they had not examined her 
more minutely, hut both remaining morally con¬ 
vinced of the truth of lier disclosure. 

Hazlewood was the lirst to compliment llertram 
upon the near prospect of his being restored to his 
name and rank in society. The people around, who 
now learned from Jahos that Bertram was tlie per¬ 
son who had wounded him, were struck with his 
generosity, and added his name to Bertram’s in their 
exulting acclamations. 

Some, liowever, demanded of the postilion how 

he had not recognized Bertram when he saw him 

some time before at Kippletringan ? To which he 

gave the very natural answer: “ Hout! what was 

I thinking about Ellangowan then ? It was the 

cry that was rising e’en now that the young laird 

was found, that put me on finding out the likeness. 

There was nae missing it ance ane was set to look 
for’t." 


The obduracy of Hatteraick during the latter part 
« this scene was in some slight degree shaken. 
He was observed to twinkle witli his eyelids, to 
attempt to raise his bound hands for the purpose of 
pulling his hat over his brow, to look angrily and 
nnpatiently to the road, as if anxious for the ve- 
iicle which was to remove him from the spot At 
length Mr. Hazlewood, apprehensive that the popu- 
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lar ferment might take a direction towards the 
prisoner, directed he should be taken to the post- 
chaise, and so removed to the town of Kippletringan, 
to be at Mr. Mac-Morlan’s disposal; at the same 
time he sent an express to warn that gentleman of 
what had happened. “ And now,” he said to Ber¬ 
tram, “ I should be happy if you would accompany 
me to Hazlewood House; but as that might not be 
60 agreeable just now as I trust it will be in a day 
or two, you must allow me to return with you to 
Woodbourne. But you are on foot.” 

"Oh, if the young laird would take my horse!’" 
“Or mine.” "Or mine,” said half-a-dozen voices. 
"Or mine; he can trot ten mile an liour without 
whip or spur, and he’s the young laird’s frae this 
moment, if he likes to take him for a herezeld,^ as 

they ca’d it lang syne.” 

Bertram readily accepted the horse as a loan, and 
poured forth his thanks to the assembled crowd for 
their good wishes, which they repaid with shouts 
and vows of attachment. 

While the happy owner was directing one lad Uj 
"gae doun for the new saddle; another, just to 
rin the beast ower wi’ a dry wisp o' strae; ” a third, 
" to hie doun and borrow Dan Dunkieson’s plated 
stirrups,” and expressing his regret “ that there 
was nae time to gie the nag a feed, that the young 
laird might ken his mettle,” — Bertram, taking the 
clergyman by the arm, walked into the vault and 


» This hard word is placed in the mouth of one of the aged 

tenants. In the old feudal tenures the -' ht 

best horse or other animal on the vassals lands, become "g 
of the superior. The only remnant of this custom 
calle.l the " sasine.” or a fee of certain estimated value, paid to th 
sheriff of the county, who gives possession to the vassals 

Crown. 
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phut, the door iminedi.itely after Uwih. He.gazed 
in silence for some mimites upon tlie l>ody of I^Ieg 
Merrilies as it lay before him, with the features 
sharpened by death, yet still retaining the stern and 
energetic character wliich had maintained in life 
lier superiority as tlie wild chieftainess of the law¬ 
less people amongst whom she was born. Tlic 
young soldier dried the teai's which involuntarily 
rose on viewing this wreck of one who might bo 
said to have died a victim to her fidelity to his 
person and family. He tlien took the ch’rgvman’s 
hand, and asked solemnly if she appeared alile to 
give that attention to his devotions which befitted 
a departing person. 

My dear sir/’ said the good minister, trust 
this poor woman had remaining sense to teel and 
join in the import of my prayers. 15ut let us hum¬ 
bly hope we are judged of by our opportunities of 
religious and moral instruction. In some degree 
she might be considered as an uninstructed heathen, 
even in the bosom of a Christian country; and let 
us remember that the errors and vices of an igno¬ 
rant life were balanced by instances of disinterested 
attachment amounting almost to heroism. To Him 
who can alone weigh our crimes and errors against 
our efforts towards virtue, we consign her with awe, 
but not without hope.” 

“May I request,” said Bertram, "that you will 
see every decent solemnity attended to in behalf of 
this poor woman ? 1 have some property belong¬ 

ing to her in my hands, — at all events I will be 
answerable for the expense; you will hear of me at 
woodbourne.” 

Dinmont, who had been furnished with a horse 
ny one of his acquaintance, now loudly called out 
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tliat all was ready for their return; and Bertram 
and Hazlewood, after a strict exhortation to the 
crowd, which was now increased to several hun¬ 
dreds, to preserve good order in their rejoicing, as 
the least ungoverned zeal might be turned to the 
disadvantage of the young laird, as they termed him, 
took their leave amid the shouts of the multitude. 

As they rode past the ruined cottages at Dern- 
cleugh, Dinmont said: “ I'm sure when ye come to 
your ain. Captain, ye’ll no forget to bigg a bit cot- 
liouse there ? Deil be in me but I wad do’t my- 
sell, an it werena in better liands. I wadna like to 
live in’t, though, after what she said. Odd, I wad 
put in auld Elspeth, the bedral’s widow, — the like 
o’ them’s used wi’ graves and ghaists and thae 
things.” 

A short but brisk ride brought them to Wood- 
bourne. Tlie news of their exploit had already 
flown far and wide, and the whole inhabitants of the 
vicinity met them on the lawn with shouts of con¬ 
gratulation. “ That you have seen me alive,” said 
Bertram to Lucy, who first ran up to him, though 
Julia’s eyes even anticipated hers, “you must thank 
these kind friends.” 

With a blush expressing at once pleasure, grati¬ 
tude, and bashfulness, Lucy courtesied to Hazle¬ 
wood; but to Dinmont she frankly extended her 
hand. The honest farmer, in the extravagance of 
his joy, carried his freedom further tlian the hint 
warranted; for lie imprinted his thanks on the 
lady’s lips, and was instantly shocked at the rude¬ 
ness of his own conduct. “ Lord sake, Madam, 1 
ask your pardon,” he said; “ I forgot but ye had 
been a bairn o’ my ain, —the captain's sae hamely, 
he gars ane forget himsell.” 
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Old Pleydtdl now advanced. “ Nay, if fees like 
these are goinjx,” he said — 

“Stop, stop, Mr. Pleydell,” said Julia ; “you had 
your fees beforehand, — remember last night.” 

“ Why, I do confess a retainer,” said the barris¬ 
ter; “but if I don’t deserve double fees from both 
Miss Bertram and vou when I conclude mv exami- 
nation of Dirk Hatteraick to-morrow, — Gad, I will 
so supple him ! You shall see, Colonel; and you, my 
saucy misses, though you may not see, shall hear.” 

“Ay, that’s if we choose to listen. Counsellor/* 
replied Julia. 

“And you think," said Pleydell, “ it *s two to one 
you won’t choose that ? 15ut you have curiosity 
that teaches you the use of your ears now and 
then.” 

“ I declare. Counsellor," answered the lively dam¬ 
sel, “ that such saucy bachelors as you would teach 
us the use of our fingers now and then.’* 

“ Reserve them for the harpsichord, my love/’ 
said the counsellor; “better for all parties.” 

While this idle chat ran on, Colonel Mannerinf^ 
introduced to Bertram a plain, good-looking man in 
a gray coat and waistcoat, buckskin breeches, and 
boots. “ This, my dear sir, is Mr. Mac-Morlan.” 

“To whom,” said Bertram, embracing him cor¬ 
dially, “ my sister was indebted for a home when 
deserted by all her natural friends and relations.” 

The Dominie then pressed forward, grinned, 

chucN-led, made a diabolical sound in attempting to 

whistle, and finally, unable to stifle his emotions 

ran away to empty the feelings of his heart at his 
eyes. 

We shall not attempt to describe the expansion 
or heart and glee of this happy evening. 



CHAPTER LVL 


How like a hateful ape. 

Detected grinning 'midst his pilfered hoard, 

A cunning man appears whose secret frauds 
Are opened to the day ! 

Count Ensil. 

There was a great movement at Woodbourne early 
on the following morning to attend the examina¬ 
tion at Kippletringan. Mr. Pleydell, from the 
investigation which he had formerly bestowed on 
the dark affair of Kennedy’s death, as well as from 
the general deference due to his professional abil¬ 
ities, was requested by Mr. Mac-Morlan and Sir 
Robert Hazlewood, and another justice of peace 
who attended, to take the situation of chairman, 
and the lead in the examination. Colonel Man- 
nering was invited to sit down with them. The 
examrnation, being previous to trial, was private 

in other respects. 

Tlie counsellor resumed and re-interrogated tor- 
mer evidence. He then examined the clergyman 
and surgeon respecting the dying declaration ot 
Me" Merrilies. They stated that she distinctly, 
positively, and repeatedly declared herself eye¬ 
witness of Kennedy's death by the hands of Hat- 
teraick and two or three of his crew; 
presence was accidental; that she believed thtir 
resentment at meeting him. when they were in the 
act of losing their vessel through the means of his 
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information, led to the commission of the crime ; 
that she said there was one witness of tlie nnirder, 
but who refused to participate in it, still ali\'e,— 
her nephew, Gabriel Faa; and she had hinted at 
another person who was an accessory after, not 
before, the fact: but her strength there failed her. 
They did not forget to mention her declaration 
tliat she had saved the child, and that he was torn 


from her by the smugglers, for the j)urpose of car¬ 
rying him to Holland. All these particulars \vere 
carefully reduced to writing. 

Dirk Hatteraick was then brought in, heavily 
ironed; for he had been strictly secured and 
guarded, owing to his former escape. He was 
asked his name,— he made no answer; his jnofes- 
sion,— he was silent. Several other questions 
were put, to none of which he returned any reply. 
Pleydell wiped the glasses of his spectacles, and 
considered the prisoner very attentively. “ A very 
truculent-looking fellow,” he whispered to Man- 
nering; “ but, as Dogberry says, I ’ll go cunningly 
to work with him. Here, call in Soles,— Soles 
the shoemaker. Soles, do you remember measur¬ 
ing some footsteps imprinted on the mud at the 
wood of Warroch on — November, 17—, by my 
orders? ” Soles remembered the circumstance per¬ 
fectly. “ Look at that paper,— is that your note 
of the measurement?” Soles verified the ineino- 


randuni. “ Now, there stands a pair of shoes on 
that table : measure them, and see if they corre¬ 
spond with any of the marks you have noted there. ” 
The shoemaker obeyed, and declared that they an¬ 
swered exactly to the largest of the footprints. 

“ We shall prove,” said the counsellor, aside to 
Mannering, “ that these shoes, which were found 
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in tlie ruins at Derncleugh, belonged to Brown, 
the fellow whom you shot on the lawn at Wood- 
bourne. Now, Soles, measure that prisoner’s feet 
very accurately, ” 

Mannering observed Hatteraick strictly, and could 
notice a visible tremor. “ Do tliese measurements 
correspond with any of the footprints?” 

The man looked at the note, then at his foot-rule 
and measure; then verified his former measure¬ 
ment by a second. “They correspond,” he said, 
“ within a hair-breadth, to a foot-mark broader and 
shorter than the former. ” 

Hatteraick’s genius here deserted him. “ Der 
deyvil! ” he broke out; “ how could there be a 
foot-mark on the ground, when it was a frost as 
hard as the heart of a Meniel log ? ” 

“ In the evening, I grant you. Captain Hat¬ 
teraick.” said Pleydell; “ but not in the forenoon. 
Will you favour me with information where you 
were upon the day you remember so exactly? 

Hatteraick saw his blunder, and again screwed 
up his hard features for obstinate silence. “ But 
down his observation, however,” said Bleydell to 


the clerk. 

At this moment the door opened, and, much to 
the suiprise of most present, Mr. Gilbert Glossin 
made his appearance. That wortliy gentleman 
had, by dint of watching and eavesdropping, as¬ 
certained that he was not mentioned by name ui 


Meg Merrilies’ dying declaration, — a circum¬ 
stance certainly not owing to any favourable dis¬ 
position towards him, but to the delay o ta *in„ 

her regular examination, and to the rapu | 

of death. He therefore supposed himself sa^J^on 
all evidence but such as might arise from Hatter- 
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aick's confession, to prevent wliicli lie resolved to 
push a hold face, and join his brethren of the 
bench during his examination. ** I shall be able,” 
he thought, “ to make tlie rascal sensible his safetv 
lies in keejiing lus own counsel and mine; and 
my presence, besides, will be a jiroof of conlidence 
and innocence. If I must lose tlie estate, I must; 
but I trust better things.” 

He entered witli a ]irofound salutation to Sir 
Kobert Hazlewood. Sir Ibibert, who liad ratlier 
begun to suspect that liis ])lebcian neighbour luul 
made a cat’s-paw of him, inclined his head stillly, 
took snufl’, and looked another way. 

“Mr. Corsand, ” said (llossin to tlie other yoke¬ 
fellow of justice, “ your most humble servant. ” 
“Your humble servant. Air. CJlossin,” answered 
Mr. Corsand, dryly, composing his countenance 
re^is ad exemjdar ,— that is to say, after the fash¬ 
ion of the baronet. 

“ Mac-AIorlan, my worthy friend,” continued 

Glossin, “ how d’ ye do? Always on ytuir duty ? ” 

“ Umph ! ” said honest Alac-Morlan. with little 

respect either to the compliment or salutation. 

“ Colonel Mannering [a low bow slightly returned] 

and Mr. Tleydell [another low bow], I dared not 

have hoped for your assistance to poor country 

gentlemen at this period of the session. ” 

rieydell took snuff, and eyed him with a glance 

equally shrewd and sarcastic. “ 1 ’ll teach him,” 

he said aside to Alannering, “ the value of the old 

admonition, ‘ Ne accesseris in consilium antequam 
vcK.eris. ’ ” 

“ But perhaps I intrude, gentlemen ? ” said Glos- 
pn, who could not fail to observe the coldness of 
iis reception. “Is this an open meeting?” 
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“ For my part, ” said Mr. Pleydell, “ so far from 
considering your attendance as an intrusion, Mr. 
Glossin, I was never so pleased in my life to meet 
with you, — especially as I think we should, at 
any rate, have had occasion to ret^uest the favour 
of your company in the course of the day. ” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen,” said Glossin, drawing 
his chair to the table, and beginning to bustle 
about among the papers, “ where are we; how far 
have we got; whei'e are the declarations ? ” 

“ Clerk, give me all these papers, ” said Mr. 
Pleydell. “ I have an odd way of arranging my 
documents, Mr. Glossin; another person touching 
them puts me out. But I shall have occasion for 

your assistance by and by. ” 

Glossin, thus reduced to inactivity, stole one 
glance at Dirk Hatteraick, but could read nothing 
in his dark scowl save malignity and hatred^^to all 
around. “But, gentlemen,” said Glossin, “is it 
quite right to keep this poor man so heavily ironed 
when he is taken up merely for examination ? 
This was hoisting a kind of friendly signal to the 


prisoner. _ ,r i 

“ He has escaped once before, ” said Mac-Morlan, 

dryly, and Glossin was silenced. ^ 

Bertram was now introduced, and, to Glossin s 
confusion, was greeted in the most friendly man¬ 
ner by all present, even by Sir Robert Hazlewood 
himself. He told his recollections of his infancy 
with that candour and caution of expression which 

alforded the best warrant for his good faith. » ^ 

seems to be rather a civil than a criminal question, 

said Glossin, rising; “ and as you '8"°' 

rant, gentlemen, of the effect which this young 

person’s pretended parentage may have on my 
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patrimonial interest, I would rather beg leave to 
retire. ” 

“ No, my good sir, ” said Air. Pleydell, “ we can 
by no means spare you. Put wliy do you call this 
young man’s claims ]>retended i' I don’t mean 
to fish for your defences against them, if you have 
any, but—” 

“Air. Pleydell,” replied Cfh).ssin, “ I am always 
disposed to act above-board, and I think 1 can ex¬ 
plain the matter at once. This young fellow, 
whom I take to be a natural son of the late Ellan- 
gowan, has gone about the country for some weeks 
under difierent names, caballing with a wretched 
old madwoman, who, I understand, was shot in 
a late scuffle, and with other tinkers, gypsies, and 
persons of that description, and a great brute 
farmer from Liddesdale, stirring up the tenants 
against their landlords, which, as Sir Robert Ha- 
zlewood of Ilazlewood knows—” 

“ Not to interrupt you. Air. Glossin,” said Pley¬ 
dell, “ I ask who you say this young man is? ” 

“Why, I say,” replied Glossin, “and I believe 
that gentleman [looking at Ilatteraick] knows, that 
the young man is a natural son of the late Ellan- 
gowan by a girl called Janet Lightoheel, who was 
afterwards married to Ilewit, the shipwright that 
lived in the neighbourhood of Annan. His name is 
Godfrey Bertram He wit, by which name he was en¬ 
tered on board the Royal Caroline excise yacht. ” 

“Ay?” said Pleydell, "that is a very likely 
story ! But, not to pause upon some diilerence of 
p-es, complexion, and so forth, be pleased to step 
forward, sir. ” A young seafaring man came for¬ 
ward. " Here, ” proceeded the counsellor, “ is the 
real Simon Pure, — here’s Godfrey Bertram Hewit, 
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arrived last night from Antigua via Liverpool, 
mate of a AVest Indian, and in a fair way of doing 
well in the world, although he came somewhat 
irregularly into it. ” 

AVhile some conversation passed between the 
other justices and this young man, Pleydell lifted 
from among the papers on the table Hatteraick s 
old pocket-book. A peculiar glance of the smug¬ 
gler’s eye induced the shrewd lawyer to think there 
was something here of interest. He therefore con¬ 
tinued the examination of the papers, laying the 
book on the table, but instantly perceived that the 
prisoner’s interest in the research had cooled. “ It 
must be in tlie book still, whatever it is,” thouglit 
Pleydell, and again applied himself to the pocket- 
book, until he discovered, on a narrow scrutiny, a 
slit between the pasteboard and leather, out of which 
lie drew three small slips of paper. Pleydell now, 
turning to Glossin, re<[uested the favour that he 
would tell them if he had assisted at the search for 
the body of Kennedy and tlie child of his patron, 

on the day when they disappeared. 

“I did not —that is —I did.” answered the 


conscience-struck Glossin. 

“It is remarkable, though,” said the advocate, 

“ that, connected as you were with the Kllangowan 

^imilv I don’t recollect your being examined, or 

;ven appearing before me. while that investigation 

''"^M^'w^s'^caUed to London.” answered Glossin 
“ on most important business, the morning a e 

that sad affair. ” ^ . . 

“ Clerk, ” said Pleydell, “ minute do'vn that re¬ 
ply I presume the business. Mr. Glossin, • 
[o iiegotFate these three bills, drawn by you on 
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Messrs. Vanbeest I'c Vanbrug^eu, and acceptcMl }»y 
one Dirk Hattoraiok in tbeir name on tlu* verv day 

4 % 

of the innrdiT. I eonoratulate yon on tbeir l)eino 
regularly r(*tired, as I ])eieeive tliey have Ikmmi. I 
think the cbaiu'es w»*re against it.” (llossin’s 
countenance fell. “ Tliis ]dece <)f real evidence*,” 
continued Air. lMe*yilell. “ maki*s good tbe account 
given of vour conduct on this occa.sion bv a man 
called (labriel Fan. wlnun we have now in custody, 
and wbo witnessed tin* wbole transaction between 
you atid tliat worthy prisoner. Have you any ex¬ 
planation to give ? ” 

“Air. I’leydell,” said (llossin, with great com¬ 
posure, “ I presume, if you were my counsel, you 
would not advise me to answer upon the sjuir of 
the moment to a charge which tbe basest of man¬ 
kind seem ready to establish by perjury. ” 

“ Aly advice,” said the counsellor, “would be 
regulated by my opinion of your innocence or 
guilt. Tn your ca.se, I believe you take the wisest 
course: but you arc aware you must stand 

committed ? " 

“Committed,— for what, sir?” replied Glossin. 
“ Upon a charge of murder? ” 

“No; only as art and part of kidnapping the 

child. ” 

“ That is a bailable oftence. ” 


“Pardon me,” said Pleydell, “it is 
and plaffuim is felony. ” 

“Forgive me, Air. Pleydell; there is only one 
case upon record, — Torrence and AValdie. They 
were, you remember, resurrection-women, who had 

promised to procure a child’s body for some young 
surpons. Being upon honour to their employerst 
rather than disappoint the evening lecture of the 
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students, they stole a live child, murdered it, and 
sold the body for three shillings and sixpence. 
They were hanged, but for the murder, not for the 
plagiiun.^ Your civil law has carried you a little 
too far. ” 

“ Well, sir; but, in the mean time, Mr. Mac- 
Morlan niu.st commit you to the county jail, in 
case this young man repeats the same story. Offi¬ 
cers, remove Mr. Glossiu and Hatteraick, and 
guard them in different apartments. ” 

Gabriel the gypsy was then introduced, and gave 
a distinct account of his deserting from Captain 
Pritchard’s vessel and joining the smugglers in the 
action, detailed how Dirk Hatteraick set fire to his 
ship when he found her disabled, and under cover 
of the smoke escaped, with his crew and as much 
goods as they could save, into the cavern, where 
they propo.sed to lie till nightfall. Hatteraick 
himself, his mate Vanbeest Brown, and three 
others, of whom the declarant was one, went into 
the adjacent woods to communicate with some of 
their friends in the neighbourhood. They fell in 
with Kennedy unexpectedly, and Hatteraick and 
Brown, aware that he was the occasion of their 
disasters, resolved to murder him. He stated that 
he had seen them lay violent hands on the officer 
and drag him through the woods, but had not 
partaken in the assault, nor witnessed its termi¬ 
nation. That he returned to the cavern by a ditler- 
ent route, where he again met Hatteraick and his 
accomplices; and the captain was in the act oi 
giviim an account how he and Brown had pushed 
a huge crag over, as Kennedy lay groaning on the 

1 This is. iu its circumstances and issue. actuaUy a case tried 
and reported. 
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beach, when Glossin suddenly appeared among 
them. To the whole transaction hv whicli Hat- 
teraick purchased liis secrecy, he was witness. 
Respecting young Rcrtrani, lie could give a dis¬ 
tinct account till he went to India, after which he 
had lost sight of him until he unexpectedly met 
with him in Liddes<lale. Gahriel Kaa further 
stated that he instantly sent notice to his aunt, 
Meg Merrilies, as well as to Hatteraick, who he 
knew was then upon the coast; hut that he had 
incurred his aunt’s displeasure uiion the latter 
account He concluded that his aunt had imme¬ 
diately declared that she would do all that lay in 
her power to help young Ellangowan to his right, 
even if it should he hy informing against Dirk Hat¬ 
teraick ; and that many of her people assisted her 
besides himself, from a belief that she was gifte<l 
with supernatural inspirations. With the same 
purpose, he understoocl, his aunt had given to Ber¬ 
tram the treasure of the tribe, of which she had 
the custody. Three or four gypsies, by the ex¬ 
press command of Meg Merrilies, mingied in the 
crowd when the Custom-house was attacked, for 
the purpose of liberating Bertram, which he had 
himself etfected. He said that in obeying Meg’s 
dictates they did not pretend to estimate their pro¬ 
priety or rationality, the respect in which she was 
held hy her tribe precluding all such subjects of 
speculation. Upon further interrogation, the wit- 
^ss added that his aunt had always said that 
Harry Bertram carried that round his neck which 
would ascertain his birth. It was a spell, she 
said, that an Oxford scholar had made for him 

tw . possessed the smugglers with an opinion 

that to deprive him of it would occasion the loss 
ot the vessel. 
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Bertram here produced a small velvet bag which 
he said he had worn round his neck from his earli¬ 
est infancy, and which he had preserved, first from 
superstitious reverence, and, latterly, from the 
hope that it might serve one day to aid in the dis¬ 
covery of his birth. Tlie bag, being opened, was 
found to contain a blue silk case, from which was 
drawn a scheme of nativity. Upon inspecting this 
paper. Colonel Mannering instantly admitted it 
was his own composition, and adbrded the strong¬ 
est and most satisfactory evidence that the pos¬ 
sessor of it must necessarily be the young heir of 
Ellangowan, by avowing his having first appeared 
in that country in tlie character of an astrologer. 

“ And now, ” said Pleydell, “ make out warrants 
of commitment for Hatteraick and Glossin until 
liberated in due course of law. Yet, ” he said, 
“ I am sorry for Glossin. ” 

“ Now, I think,” said Mannering, “ he's incom¬ 
parably the least deserving of pity of the two. 
Tlie other's a bold fellow, though as hard as 
flint. ” 

“ Very natural, Colonel, ” said the advocate, 
“ tliat you should be interested in the ruilian, and 
I in the knave,—that’s all professional taste. 
But I can tell you Glossin would liave been a 
pretty lawj'er, had he not had such a turn for tlie 

roguish part of the profession. ” 

“ Scandal would say,” observed Alannering, “ he 

might not be the worse lawyer for that. 

“ Scandal would tell a lie, then, replied Pley¬ 
dell, “ as she usually does. Law's like lauda¬ 
num : it’s much more easy to use it as a quack 
does, than to learn to apply it like a physician. 
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Unfit to livp or «lie : <) inarhle lienrt ! 

After him, follows ; drag him to the block. 

J/ctisi/rc /or Mroanre. 


The jail at the county town of the shire of - 

was one of tliose ohl-fasliioned ihin<^eons which dis¬ 
graced Scotland until of late years. Wlien the 
prisoners and their guard arrived there, Hatteraick, 
whose violence and strengtli were well known, was 
secured in what was called the condemned ward. 
This was a large apartment near the top of the 
prison. A round bar of iron, about the thickness 
of a man’s arm above the elbow, crossed tlie apart- 
naent horizontally at tite height of about six inches 
from the tloor, and its extremities were strom^ly 
Ituilt into the wall at either end.* llatteraick’s 
ankles were secured within shackles, which were 
connected by a chain, at the distance of about four 
feet, with a large iron ring which travelled upon 
the bar we have described. Thus a prisoner might 
shuftle along the length of the bar from one sid^ of 
the room to another, but could not retreat farther 
from it in any other direction than the brief length 


ScotlTia' T'**' securing prisoners was nniversallv practised in 
deTth condemnation. When a man received sentence of 

7"” it was called.-that is. 

The nl. - nientioued in the text. 

•lowu so„,o years siuce, aucl porhaps-uay"e tuu 'i.si 
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of the chain admitted. When his feet had been 
thus secured, the keeper removed his handcuffs, and 
left his person at liberty in otlier respects. A 
pallet-bed -was placed close to the bar of iron, so 
that the shackled prisoner might lie down at plea¬ 
sure, still fastened to the iron bar in the manner 
described. 

Hatteraick had not been long in this place of 
confinement before Glossin arrived at the san^e 
prison-house. In respect to his comparative rank 
and education, he was not ironed, but placed in a 
decent apartment, under the inspection of Mac- 
Guffog, who, since the destruction of the Bridewell 
of Portanferry by the mob, had acted here as an 
under-turnkey. When Glossin was enclosed within 
this room, and had solitude and leisure to calculate 
all the chijinces against him and in his favour, he 
could not prevail upon himself to consider the 
game as desperate. 

^‘The estate is lost,” he said,—“that must go; 
and, between Pleydell and Mac-Morlan, they ’ll cut 
down my claim on it to a trifle. My character—■ 
but if I get off with life and liberty, I ’ll win money 
yet, and varnish that over again. I knew not the 
gauger’s job until the rascal had done the deed, and 
though I had some advantage by the contraband, 
that is no felony. But the kidnapping of the boy. 
— there they touch me closer. Let me see. This 
Bertram was a child at tlie time, — his evidence 
must be imperfect; the other fellow is a deserter, a 
gyjjsy, and an outlaw; IMeg Merrilies, d n hei, is 
dead. These infernal bills! Hatteraick brought 
them with him, I suppose, to have the means of 
threatening me or extorting money from me. I 
must endeavour to see the rascal; must get him to 
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Stand steady; must persuade him to p\it some other 
colour upon the business.” 

His mind teeming witli scljemes of future deceit 
to cover former villany, lie spent the time in ar¬ 
ranging and combining them until the hour ot 
supper. Mac-Guflbg attended as turnkey on this 
occasion. He was, as we knew, the old and special 
acquaintance of the prisoner who was now under 
his charge. After giving the turnkey a glass of 
brandy, and sounding him with one or two cajoling 
speeches, Glossin made it his request that he would 
help him to an interview with Dirk Hatteraick. 
“ Impossible ; utterly impossible ! It’s contrary to 
the express orders of ^Ir. Mac-Morlan, and the cap¬ 
tain [as the head jailer of a county jail is called in 
Scotland] would never forgie me.” 

“But why should he know of it?” said Glossin, 
slipping a couple of guineas into Mac-Guftbg’s hand. 

The turnkey weighed the gold, and looked sharp 
at Glossin. “ Ay, ay, Mr. Glossin, ye ken the ways 
o’ this place. Lookee, at lock-up hour I ’ll return 
and bring ye upstairs to him ; but ye must stay a’ 
uight in his cell, for 1 am under needeessity to 
carry the keys to the captain for the night, and I 
cannot let you out again until morning, — then I ’ll 
visit the wards half-an-hour earlier than usual, and 
ye may get out, and be snug in your ain berth 
when the captain gangs his rounds.” 

When the hour of ten had pealed from the neigh¬ 
bouring steeple, Mac-Guflbg came, prepared with a 
small dark-lantern. He said softly to Glossin: 
‘ Slip your shoes off, and follow me.” AVhen Glos- 
sm was out of the door, RIac-Guffog, as if in the ex¬ 
ecution of his ordinary duty, and speaking to a 
prisoner within, called aloud. “ Good-night to you. 
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sir,” and locked the door, clattering the bolts with 
much ostentatious noise. He then guided Glossin 
up a steep and narrow stair, at the top of which 
was the door of the condemned ward; he unbarred 
and unlocked it, and giving Glossin the lantern 
made a sign to him to enter, and locked tlie door 
behind him with the same affected accuracy. 

In the large dark cell into which he was thus in¬ 
troduced, Glossin’s feeble liglit for some time en¬ 
abled him to discover nothing. At length he could 
dimly distinguish the pallet-bed stretched on the 
floor beside the great iron bar which traversed the 
room, and on that pallet reposed the figure of a man. 
Glossin approached him. “Dirk Hatteraick!” 

“Donner and bagel! it is his voice,” said the 
prisoner, sitting up, and clashing his fetters as he 
rose; “ then my dream is true ! Begone, and leave 
me to myself; it will be your best.” 

“Wliat, my good friend,” said Glossin, “ will you 
allow the prospect of a few weeks' confinement to 
depress your spirit ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the ruffian, sullenly, “ wlien I 
am only to be released by a halter! Let me alone, 
go about your business, and turn the lamp from my 
face.” 

“ Usha! my dear Dirk, don’t be afraid,” said 
Glossin; “I have a glorious plan to make all 
right.” 

“To the bottomless pit with your plans!” re¬ 
plied his accomplice. “ You have planned me out 
of ship, cargo, and life; and I dreamt this moment 
that Meg Merrilies dragged you here by the hair, 
and gave me the long clasped knife she used to 
wear,—you don’t know what she said. Sturm 
wetter! it will be your wisdom not to tempt me. 
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“ But, Hattoraick, iiiy j^ood friend, do Imt vise 
and speak to me,” said (llossin. 

“ I will not,” answered the savage, doggedly. 
‘‘You have caused all the niiseliief; you would not 
let Meg keep tlie boy: she would liave returned liim 
after he hod forgot all.” 

“ Why, Hatteraick, you are turned driveller ! ” 

“Wetter! will you deny that all that cursed at¬ 
tempt at Portanferry, which lost both sloop and 
crew, was your device for your own job ? ” 

“ But tlie goods, you know — ” 

"Curse the goods!" said the smuggler. “We 
could have got plenty more; but, der deyvil! to lose 
the ship and the fine fellows, and my own life, for 
a cursed, coward villain that always works his own 
mischief with other i)eople’s hands ! Speak to me 
no more,— I’m dangerous.” 

“But, Dirk, — but, Hatteraick, — liear me only a 
few words.” 

“ Hagel, uein ! ” 

“ Only one sentence.” 

“ Tausand curses, neiii !” 

“ At least get up, for an obstinate Dutch brute ! ” 
said Glossin, losing his temper and pushing Hat¬ 
teraick \nth his foot. 

“ Donner and blitzen,” said Hatteraick, springing 

and grappling with him, “ you will have it 
then?” 

Glossin struggled and resisted; but, owing to his 
svirprise at the fury of the assault, so ineffectually 
that he fell under Hatteraick, the back part of his 
neck coming full upon the iron bar with stunnin" 
violence. The death-grapple continued. The room 
immediately below the condemned ward, being that 
ot Glossm, was of course empty ; but the inmates 
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of the second apartment beneath felt the shock of 
Glossin’s heavy fall, and heard a noise as of strug¬ 
gling and of groans. But all sounds of horror were 
too congenial to this place to excite much curiosity 
or interest. 

In the morning, faithful to his promise, Mac- 
Guffog came. " Mr. Glossin,” said he, in a whisper¬ 
ing voice. 

“ Call louder,” answered Dirk Hatteraick. 

“ Mr. Glossin, for God’s sake come away! ” 

“ He ’ll hardly do that without help,” said 
Hatteraick. 

“ What are you chattering there for, Mac-Guffog ? ” 
called out the captain from below. 

“ Come away, for God’s sake, Mr. Glossin ! ” re¬ 
peated the turnkey. 

At this moment the jailer made his appearance 
with a light. Great was his surprise, and even hor¬ 
ror, to observe Glossin’s body lying doubled across 
the iron bar, in a posture that excluded all idea of 
his being alive. Hatteraick was quietly stretched 
upon his pallet within a yard of his victim. On 
lifting Glossin, it was found he had been dead for 
some hours. His body bore uncommon marks of 
violence. The spine where it joins the skull had 
received severe injury by his first fall. There were 
distinct marks of strangulation about the throat, 
which corresponded with tlie blackened state o 
his face. The head was turned backward over the 
shoulder, as if the neck had been wrung round with 
desperate violence; so that it would seem that his 

inveterate antagonist had fixed a fatal 

the wretch’s throat, and never quitted it while lite 

lasted. The lantern, crushed and broken to pieces, 

lay beneath the body. 
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Mac-Morlan was in the town, and came instantly 
to examine the corpse. “ What brought Glossiii 
here ? ” he said to Hatteraick. 

“The devil!" answered the ruffian. 

“ And what did you do to him ? " 

“Sent him to hell before me!" replied the 
miscreant. 

“ Wretch ! ’’ said Alac-Morlan, " you have crowned 
a life spent without a single virtue, with the mur¬ 
der of your own miserable accomplice." 

“ Virtue ? " exclaimed the prisoner. “ Donner ! I 
was always faithful to my ship-owners, ahvays ac¬ 
counted for cargo to the last stiver. Hark ye ! let 
me have pen and ink, and 1 ’ll write an account of 
the whole to our house; and leave me alone a 
couple of hours, will ye ? And let them take away 
that piece of carrion, donner wetter!" 

Mac-Morlan deemed it the best way to humour 
the savage ; he was furnished with writing mate¬ 
rials,and left alone. When they again opened the 
door, it was found that this determined villain had 
anticipated justice. He had adjusted a cord taken 
from the truckle-bed, and attached it to a bone, the 
relic of his yesterday’s dinner, which he had con¬ 
trived to drive into a crevice between two stones in 
the wall at a height as great as he could reach, 
standing upon the bar. Having fastened the noose, 
he had the resolution to drop his body as if to fall 
on his knees, and to retain that posture until reso¬ 
lution was no longer necessary. The letter he had 
written to his owners, though chiefly upon the busi¬ 
ness of their trade, contained many allusions to the 
youiiker of Ellangowan, as he called him, and af¬ 
forded absolute confirmation of all Meg Merrilies 
and her nephew had told. 
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To dismiss the catastrophe of these two wretched 
men, I shall only add that Mac-Guffog was turned 
out of office, notwithstanding his declaration (which 
he offered to attest by oath) that he had locked 
Glossin safely in his own room upon the night pre¬ 
ceding his being found dead in Dirk Hatteraick’s 
cell. His story, however, found faith with the 
worthy Mr. Skiiegh and other lovers of the mar¬ 
vellous, who still hold that the Enemy of Mankind 
brought these two wretches together upon that 
night by supernatural interference, that they might 
fill up the cup of their guilt and receive its meed 
by murder and suicide. 
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To sum tlie whole, — the close of all. 

Dkas Swift. 


As Glossin died without heir.s and without pay¬ 
ment of the price, the estate of Kllangowau was 
again tlirowii upon tlie hands of Mr. Godfrey Ber¬ 
tram’s creditors, the right of most of wliom was, 
however, defeasible, in case Henry Bertram should 
establish his character of heir of entail. This 
young gentleman put his aflairs into the hands of 
Mr. Pleydell and Mr. Mac-Morlan, with one single 
proviso, that though he himself should be obliged 
again to go to India, every debt, justly and honour¬ 
ably due by his father, should be made good to the 
claimant. Mannering, who heard this declaration, 
grasped him kindly by the hand, and from that 
moment might be dated a thorough understanding 
between them. 

The hoards of Miss Margaret Bertram, and the 
liberal assistance of the colonel, easily enabled the 
heir to make provision for payment of the just credi¬ 
tors of his father, while the ingenuity and research 
of his law friends detected, especially in the ac¬ 
counts of Glossin, so many overcharges as greatly 
diminished the total amount. In these circum¬ 
stances the creditors did not hesitate to recognize 
Bertram’s right, and to surrender to him the house 
and property of his ancestors. All the party re- 
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paired from 'VVoodbourne to take possession, amid 
the shouts of the tenantry and the neighbourhood; 
and so eager was Colonel Mannering to superin¬ 
tend certain improvements which lie had recom¬ 
mended to Bertram that he removed \vith his fam¬ 
ily from Woodbourne to Ellangowan, although at 
present containing much less and much inferior 
accommodation. 

The poor Dominie’s brain was almost turned 
with joy on returning to his old habitation. He 
posted upstairs, taking three steps at once, to a lit¬ 
tle shabby attic, Ids cell and dormitory in former 
days, and which the possession of his much supe¬ 
rior apartment at Woodbourne had never banished 
from Ids memory. Here one sad thought suddenly 
struck the honest man, — the books! No three 
rooms in Ellangowan were capable to contain them. 
While this qualifying reflection was passing through 
his mind, he was suddenly summoned by Manner¬ 
ing to assist in calculating some proportions relat¬ 
ing to a large and splendid house, which was to be 
built on the site of the New Place of Ellangowan, 
in a style corresponding to the magnificence of the 
ruins in its vicinity. Among the various rooms in 
the plan, the Dominie observed that one of the 
largest was entitled The Library; and close beside 
was a snug, well-proportioned chamber, entitled, 
Mr. Sampson’s Apartment. “ Prodigious, pro¬ 
digious, pro-di-gi-ous ! ” shouted the enraptured 

Dominie. 

Mr. Pleydell had left the party for some time; 
but he returned, according to promise, during t e 
Christmas recess of the courts. He drove up to 

Ellangowan when all the family were abroad but 

the colonel, who was busy with plans of buildings 
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and pleasure-grounds, in which he was well skilled, 
and took great delight. 

“Aha!” said the counsellor, “ so here you are! 
Wliere are the ladies ? AVhere is the fair Julia ?" 

“Walkin*^ out with voung Hazlewood, Bertram, 
and Captain Delaserre, a friend of his wlio is with 
us just now. They are gone to plan out a cottage 
at Derncleugh. Well, have you carried through 
your law business ? ” 

“With a wet finger” answered the lawyer,* — 
got our youngster’s special service retoured into 
Jiancery. We had him served heir before tlu 
macers.” 


“Macers ! AVho are they ? ” 

“Wliy, itis a kind of judicial Saturnalia. You 
must know that one of the reciuisites to be a macer, 
or otticer in attendance upon our supreme court, is, 
that they shall be men of no knowledge.” 

“ Very well ! ” 

“ Now, our Scottish legislature, for the joke’s sake, 
I suppose, have constituted those men of no knowl¬ 
edge into a peculiar court for trying questions of 
relationship and descent, such as this business of 
Bertram, which often involve the most nice and 
complicated questions of evidence.” 

The devil they have ? I should think that 
rather inconvenient,” said Alannering. 

“ Oh, we have a practical remedy for the theoreti¬ 
cal absurdity. One or two of the judges act upon 
such occasions as prompters and assessors to their 
own door-keepers. But you know what Cujacius 
says: ‘ Multa sunt in moribus dissentanea, multa 
sine ratione.’ ^ However, this Saturnalian court has 

^“consistency hinted at is now, in a great degree. 
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done our business ; and a glorious batch of claret 
we had afterwards at Walker's. Mac-Morlaii will 
stare when he sees the bill." 

“ Never fear ” said the colonel; “ we '11 face the 
shock, and entertain the county at my friend Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish’s to boot.” 

“ And choose Jock Jabos for your master of 
horse ? ” replied the lawyer. 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

“ And where is Dandie, the redoubted Lord of 
Liddesdale ? " demanded the advocate. 

“ Returned to his mountains; but he has pro¬ 
mised Julia to make a descent, in summer, with the 
<^oodwife, as he calls her, and I don t know how 
many children.” 

“ Oil, the curly-headed varlets ! I must come to play 
at Blind Harry and Hy Spy with them. But what 

is all this?” added Pleydell, taking up the plans. 
" Tower in the centre to be an imitation of the 
Ea^le Tower at Caernarvon, — corps de loyis. 'Jhe 
devil! wings, wings ? Why, the house will take 
the estate of Ellangowan on its back and ily away 


with it!” r V « 

“Why, then, we must ballast it with a few bags 

of Sicca rupees,” replied the colonel 

-Aha! sits the wind there? Then I suppose 

the young dog carries off my mistress Julia 

“Even so. Counsellor.” , ^ 

“These rascals, the po.^t-nati, get the » 

us of the old school at every turn, said I^tr. 1 le} 
dell. “But she must convey, and make over 

interest in me to Lucy. ,.nnr flank 

“To tell you the truth. I am afraid \our flan 

will he turned there too.” repUed the colonel. 


“ Indeed ? 
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‘‘Here has been Sir Kobert Hazlewood,” said 
Mannering, " upon a visit to 15crtrain, thinking and 
deeming and oi)ining — ” 

“Oh, Lord; pray spare me the worthy baronet’s 
triads ! 

“Well, sir,” continued Mannering, “to make 
short, he conceived that as the property of Single- 
side lay like a wedge between two farms of his, 
and was four or five miles separated from Kllan- 
gowan, something like a sale, or exchange, or 
arrangement might take place, to the mutual 
convenience of both parties.” 

“ Well, and Bertram — ” 

“ Why, Bertram replied that he considered the 
original settlement of Mrs. Margaret Bertram as the 
arrangement most proper in the circumstances of 
the family, and that therefore the estate of Single¬ 
side was the property of his sister.” 

“The rascal!” said Bleydell, wiping his specta¬ 
cles, “he’ll steal my heart as well as my mistress. 
Et puis ? ” 

“ And then Sir Bobert retired, after many gra¬ 
cious speeches; but last week he again took the 
field in force, with his coach and six horses, his 
laced scarlet waistcoat, and best bob-wig, — all 
very grand, as the good-boy books say.” 

“ Ay, and what was his overture ? ” 

“Why, he talked with great form of an attach¬ 
ment on the part of Charles Hazlewood to ^liss 
Bertram.” 

; be respected the little god Cupid when 
he saw him perched on the Dun of Singleside. 
And is poor Lucy to keep house with that old fool 
and his wife, who is just the knight himself in 

petticoats ? ” 
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“ No, we parried that. Singleside House is to 
be repaired for the young people, and to be called 
hereafter Alount Hazlewood.” 

" And do you yourself. Colonel, propose to con¬ 
tinue at Woodbourne ?’' 

“Only till we carry these plans into effect. See, 
here *s the plan of my bungalow, with all conveni¬ 
ence for being separate and sulky when I please.” 

“ And, being situated, as I see, next door to the 
old castle, you may repair Donagild’s tower for the 
nocturnal contemplation of the celestial bodies ? 
Bravo, Colonel! ” 

“ No, no, my dear counsellor; here ends The 
Astrologer.” 


AUTHOR’S NOTES. 


Note I. p. 196.— Mumps’s Ha’. 

It is fitting to explniji to the render the locality described 
in this chapter, 'rhere is, or ratlier, I shouhl say, tljere u'as, a 
little inii, called Munips’s Hall,—that is, being interpreted, 
Beggar’s Hotel,—near to Gilslatul, wliicli had not then at¬ 
tained its present lame as a Spa. It was a hedge alehonse, 
where the Border farmers of eitlier coimtry often stop]»ed to 
refresh themselves and their nags, in their way to and from 
the fairs and trysts in Cumberland, and especially those who 
c<ime from or went to Sc«»tland through a barren and lonely 
district, witliout either road or pathway, emphatically called 
the Waste of Beweastle. At the period when the adventures 
descrihe<l in the novel are suppose<l to have taken place, there 
were many instances of attacks by freebooters on those who 
travelled through this wild district, and Mumps’s Ha’ Inul a 
bad reputation for harbouring the banditti who committed 
sucli depredations. 

An old ami sturdy yeoman belonging to tbe Scottish side, 
by surname an Armstrong or Elliot, but well known by bi.s 
8ouhri(pjet of Fighting Cliarlie of Lid<lesdale, and still re¬ 
membered for tlie courage he displayetl in tlie frequent fravs 
which took place on the Border fifty or si.xty years since, had 
tlie following adventure in the Waste, which suggested the 
idea of the scene in the text:—« 

Charlie had been at Stagshaw-Bank Fair, bad sold bis sheep 
or cattle, or whatever he had brought to market, and was on 
his return to Liddes<lalc. There were then no country banks 
where cash could be deposited, and bills received instead, 
which greatly encouraged robbery in that wild country, as the 
objects of plunder were usually fraught with gold. The rob- 
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bers had spies in the fair, by means of whom they generally 
knew whose pxirse was bCvSt stocked, and who took a lonely 
and desolate road homeward, —those, in short, who were best 
worth robbing, and likely to be most easily robbed. 

All this Charlie knew full well; but be had a pair of excel¬ 
lent pistols and a dauntless heart. He stopped at Mum])s’3 
Ha’, notwithstaiuling the evil character of the place. His 
hoi'se was accommodated where it might have the necessary 
restand feed of corn; and Charlie himself, a dashing fellow, 
grew giacious with the landla<ly, a buxom quean, who used 
all the influence in her power to induce him to stop all night. 
The lamllord wjis from home, she s;iid, and it was ill passing the 
Waste, as twiliglit must needs <lescend on liim before he gained 
the Scottish side, which was reckoned the safest. But Fight¬ 
ing Cliarlie, though he suffered himself to be detained later 
than was ])rudent, did not account Mumps’s Ha' a safe place 
to quarter in during the night. He tore himself away, there¬ 
fore, from Meg’s good fare and kind words, and mounted his 
nag, having fii'st examined his ])istols, and tried b}' the ramrod 
whether tl>e charge remained in tliem. 

He proceeded a mile or two, at a round trot, wlien, as the 
Waste stretched black before him, apprehensions began to 
awaken in his min<l, partly arising out of Meg’s unusual 
ness, which he could not help thinking liad rather a suspicious 
aj)pcarance. He tlierefore resolved to reload his pistols, lest 
the powder had become damp. But what was liis surprise, 
when he drew tlie charge, to find neither powder nor ball, 
while each barrel hail been carefully tilled with toxc up to the 
space which the loading had occupied! and, the priming o 
the weapons being left untouched, nothing but actually draw¬ 
ing and examining the charge could have discovered tlie inetli- 
ciency of his arms till the fatal minute arrived when thejr 
services were required. C’harlie bestowed a hearty Liddesi .i e 
curse on his landlady, and reloaded his pistols with care am 
accuracy, having now no doubt that he was to be wu)lau am 
assaulted. He was not far engaged in the Waste, which was 
then, and is now, travei'sed only by such routes as are de¬ 
scribed in the text, when two or three fellows disguised and 
variously armed, started from a moss-hag, while, by a 
behind him (for, marching, as the Spaniard says, with ins 
beard on bis shoulder, be reconnoitred in every direction), 
Charlie instantly saw retreat was impossible, as other two 
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stout men appeared bebiiul him at some distance. The Bor¬ 
derer lost not a moment in taking his rescdution, and lioldly 
trotted against his enemies in l’ri>nt, who called lomlly on him 
to stand and deliver ; Charlie spurrctl on, ami jiresented his 
jiistol. “D—n your ]>i?>tol,” said the foremost rohher, whom 
Charlie to his dying day protested he believed to have been 
the landlord of‘Mumps’s Ha’. “ D—n your pistol! I care 
not a curse f(.r it.” “Ay, la.l,” said the <leep voice of Fight- 
in" Charlie, “but the (ow *$ out noic.” He had no occasion to 
utter anotlier word; the r»)gues, s»irj»rise<l at finding a man of 
redoubted courage well armed in>tea<l of being defencelets, 
took to the moss in every direction, and he passeil on bis way 


without further imdestation. 

The Author has heanl this story by ]>ersons wlio received it 
from Fighting Charlie himself ; he has also lieartl that Mumps’s 
Ha’ was afterwards the scene of some other atrocious villany, 
for which the people of the house sutfereil. But these are all 
tales of at least half a century «>ld, ami the has been for 

many years as safe as any i»lace in the kingdom. 


Note II. p. 231. — Lum Cleeks, 

The deck here intimatecl is the iron hook, or hooks, de¬ 
pending from the chimney of a Scottish cottage, on which the 
pot is suspended when boiling. The same apjiendage is often 
called the crook. 'I'ln* salmon is usually drieil by hanging it 
up, after being split and rubbed with s^rlt, in the smoke of the 
turf fire above the cleeks, where it is said to nist, that prepa¬ 
ration being so termed. Tlie salmon thus preserve<l is eaten 
as a delicacy, under the name of kipper, a lu.xury to which Dr. 
Redgill has given his sanction as an ingredient of the Scot¬ 
tish breakfast. — See the e.xcellent novel entitletl “Marriage.” 


Note III. p. 233. — Ci.AK Surnames. 

The distinction of iudivi«Utal3 by nickname.s when they 
pos.se.ss no ]noperty is still common on the Border, and indeed 
neces.sarv, from the miinher of persons having the same name. 
In the small village of Lustruther, in Roxburghshire, there 
dwelt, in the memory of man, four inhahitaiu.s, willed Andrew, 
or Dandie, Oliver. They were tlistinguished as Dandie Eassil- 
^te, Dandie Wassil-gate. Damlie Thumbie, and Dandie Dum- 
bie. The two first had their names from living eastward and 
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westward in the street of the village ; the third from some¬ 
thing peculiar in the conformation of his thumb ; the fourth 
from his taciturn habits. 

It is told as a well-known jest, that a beggar woman, 
repulsed from door to door as she solicited quarters through 
a village of Annandale, asked, in her despair, if there were no 
Christians in the place. To which the hearers, concluding 
that she inquired for some persons so surnained, answered, 
“Na, na, there are nae Christians here; we are a' Johnstones 
and Jardines.” 


Note IV. p. 244. — Gypsy Superstitions. 

The mysterious rites in which Meg Merrilies is described 
as engaging belong to her character as a queen of her race. 
All know that gypsies in every country claim acquaintance 
with the gift of fortune-telling ; but as is often the case, they 
are liable to the supei'stitions of which they avail themselves in 
others. The correspondent of “ Blackwood,” quoted in the 
Introduction to this Tale, gives us some information on the 
subject of their credulity. 

“ I have ever understood,” he says, speaking of the Yetholm 
gypsies, “ that they are extremely superstitious, — carefully 
noticing the formation of the clouds, the fliglit of particnlnr 
birds, and the soughing of the winds, before attempting any 
enterprise. Thev have been known for several successive days 
to turn back with their loa.led carts, asses, and children, on 
meeting with persons whom they considered of unlucky as¬ 
pect ; nor do they ever proceed on their summer peregrina¬ 
tions without some propitious omen of their fortunate return. 
They also burn the clotlies of their dead, not so much from 
anv apprehension of infection being communicated by them, 
as the conviction that the very circumstance of wearing them 
would shorten the days of their living. They likewise mre- 
fullv watch the corpse by night and day till the time of in- 
tcnnent, and conceive that ‘ the deil tinkles at the lyke-wake 
of those who felt in their dead-thraw the agonies and terrors ol 

remorse.” . i . i • , 

These notions are not peculiar to the gypsies ; but having 

been once generally entertained among the Scottish common 
people, are now only found among those who are the mos 
rude in their habits and most devoid of instruction. 
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popular idea that the protracted stru--*le between life and 
death is painfully prolonged by keeping the door of the apart¬ 
ment shut, was received jls certain by the superstitious eld o! 
Scotlaiui. But neitlier was it to be thrown wide open. To 
leave the door ajar was the i)lan adopted by the old crones 
who understood the mysteries of deatli-beds and lyke-wakes. 
In that case, there was room for the imprisoned spirit to 
escape ; and yet an obstacle, we have been assured, was 
offered to the entrance of any frightful form which might 
otherwise intrude itself. The threshold of a habitation was 
in some sort a sacred limit, ami the subject of much super¬ 
stition. A bride, even to this day, is always /i/ictZ over it, 
a rule derived apparently troin the Romans. 

Note V. p. 38'^.— Tapi'IT Hen. 

The Tappit lien contained three (piarts of claret. 


'• Weel .she lord a Hawick gill, 

And leugh to see a Tappit Hen.” 

I have seen one of these formidable stoups at Provost Has- 

well’s, at Jetlburgh, in the days of yore. It was a pewter 

measure, the claret being in ancient days serveil from the tap, 

and liad the figure of a hen n])on the lid. In later times the 

name was given to a glass bottle of the same dimensions. 

These are rare a[>paritions among the degenerate topers of 

modern davs. 

» 

Note VT. p. 389 .—Convivial Habits of the Scottish Bar. 

The account given hy Mr. Pleydell of his sitting down in 
the midst of a revel to draw an appeal case was taken from a 
story told me by an aged gentleman of the elder President 
Dundas of Arniston (father of the younger President and of 
Lord Melville). It Imd been thought very tlesirable, wliile 
that distinguished lawyer was King’s C<iunsel, that his assist¬ 
ance should be obtained in drawing an appeal case, wliich, ns 
occasion for such writings then rarely occurrecl, was hebl to 
be matter of great nicety. The solicitor employed for the 
appellant, attended by my informant acting as his clerk, went 
to the Lord Advocate's chambers, in tlie Fishmarket Close, as 
I think. It was Saturday at noon, the court was just dismissed, 
the Lortl Advocate had changed his dress and ln)oted himself, 
and his servant and horses were at the foot of the close to 
carry him to Arniston. It was scarcely possible to get him to 
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listen to a word respecting business. The wily agent, how* 
ever, on pretence of asking one or two questions which would 
not detain him half-an-hour, drew his lonlship, who was no 
less an eminent hon vivant than a lawyer of unequalled talent, 
to take a whet at a celebrated tavern, when the learned coun¬ 
sel became gradually involved in a spirited discussion of the 
law points of the case. At length it occurred to him that he 
might as well ride to Arniston in the cool of the evening. 
The horses were directed to be put in the .stable, but not to be 
unsaddled. Dinner was ordered, the law was laid asids fora 
time, and the bottle circulated very freely. At nine o’clock 
at night, after he had been honouring Bacchus for so many 
hours, the Lord Aclvocate ordered his horses to he unsaddled, 
paper, pen, ami ink were brought, he began to dictate the 
appeal case, and continued at his task till four o’clock the next 
morning. By next day’s post the solicitor sent the case to 
London, — a chef-cTceuvre of its kind, and in which, iny in¬ 
formant assured me, it was not nece.ssary on revisal to correct 
five words. I am not, therefore, conscious of having over¬ 
stepped accuracy in <lescribing the manner in which Scottish 
lawyers of tlie old time occasionally united the worshij) of 
Bacchus with that of Themis. My informant was Alexander 
Keith, Esq., grandfather to my friend the present Sir Alexan¬ 
der Koitli of Ravclstone, and apprentice at the time to the 
writer who conducted the cause. 


Note VII. !>. 502.—Lord Monboddo. 

The Burnet whose taste for the evening meal of the ancients 
is quoted by Mr. Pleydell was tlie celebrated metaphysician 
and c.xcellent man, Lord Monboddo, whose caarr will not be 
soon forgotten by tliose wlio have shared his classic liospitality. 
As a Scottisli judge, lie took the designation of his fanidy 
estate. His pliilosoj»hy, as is well known, was of a fanciful 
and somewhat fantastic character ; but his learning was deep, 
ami lie was possessed of a singular power of eloquence, which 
remindeil the hearer of tlie os rotunduin of tlie Grove or Aca¬ 
deme. Enthusiastically jiartial to classical habits. Ins enter¬ 
tainments were always given in the evening, when there 
circulation of e.xcellent Bordeaux, in flasks garlanded with 
roses, which were also .strewed on the table after the manner 
of Horace. The best society, whether in respect of rank or 
literary distinction, was alway.s to be found in bt. Jodn 
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Street, Cannngate. The conversation of the excellent oM 
man, his high, gi*ntleuian-Hke, cliivalrous s|»int, the learning 
and wit with whicli he deleiide<l his tancilul paiailoxes, the 
kind and liberal spirit of his hospitality, nmst render these 
noctts ccen<eque dear to all who, like the Author (though then 
young), had the honour of silting at his boaitl. 

Note YIII. p. &05 .—Lawyers’ Sleepless Nights. 

It is probably true, as observed by C'ounsellor Pleydell, that 
a lawyer’s anxiety about his case, supposing him to have been 
souie*time in practice, will seldom disturb his re>t or 4ligestion. 
Clients will, however, sometimes fondly entertain a ditlerent 
opinion. I was told by an excellent judge, now im more, ot a 
country gentleman, who, a<hlressing his leading counsel, my 
informer, then an advocate in great ]>ractice, on the morning 
of the day on which the case was to be ]deaded, s;iid, with 
singular bonhomie, “ Weel, my lord,”—the counsel was Loiil 
Advocate, — “ the awful day is come at last. I liave nae been 
able to sleep a wink, for thinking ol it, — nor, 1 daresay, youi 
Loixlsliip either.” 




ADDITIONAL NOTE TO GUY MANNERING. 


QALWEQIAN LOCALITIES AND PEIISONAGES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
SUPPOSED TO BE AlXODED TO IN THE NOVEL. 

An old English proverb snys that more know Tom I'ool 
than Tom Fool knows; and the intlnence of the adage seema 
to extend to works composeil under the influence of an iille or 
foolish planet. Manv corresponding circumstances are detected 
by readers, of wliicli the Authc)r iU«l not suspect the existence. 
He must, liowever, regaul it us a gix'at compliment that in 
detailing incidents purely imaginary lie has been so fortunate 
in ajiprnxiinating reality as to reiniml his readers of actual 
occurrences. It is therefore with pleasure he notices some 
pieces of local Idstory and tradition which have been supposed 
to coincide with the fictitious persons, incidents, and scenery 
of “Guy Mannering.” 

The prototype of Dirk Halteraick is considered as having 
been a Dutch skipper called Yawkins. This man was well 
known on the coast of Galloway and Dumfriesshire ns sole 
proprietor and master of a “ Bnckkar,” or smuggling lugger, 
called the “ Black Prince.” Being distinguished by bis nauti¬ 
cal skill and intrepidity, bis vessel was frequently freighted, 
and his own services employed, by French, Dutch, Manx, and 
Scottish smuggling companies. 

A person well known by the name of Buckkar-tea, from 
having been a noted smuggler of that article, and also by that 
of Bogle-Bush, the place of his resitlence, assured iny kind 
informant, Mr. Train, that he had frequently seen upwards of 
two hundred Lingtow-men assemble at one time, and go off 

into the interior of the country, fully laden with contraband 
goods. 

In those halcyon days of the free trade, the fixed price for 
carrying a box of tea or bale of tobacco from the coast of Gal¬ 
loway to Edinburgh was fifteen shillings, and a man with two 
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horses carried four such packages. The trade was entirely de¬ 
stroyed by Mr Pitt’s celebrated coinmntation law, which, by 
reducing the duties upon excisable articles, enabled the lawful 
dealer to compete with the smuggler. The statute was called 
in Galloway and Dumfriesshire, by those who had thriven 
upon the contraband trade, “the Burning and Starving Act.’’ 

Sure of such active a.'^sistance on shore, Yawkins demeaned 
himself so boldly that his mere name was a terror to the otli- 
cers of tin* revenue. He availed himself of the fears which 
his presence inspired on one particular night, when, happen¬ 
ing to be ashore with a considerable ([uantity of goods in his 
sole c\istody, a strong party of excisemen came down on him. 
Far from shunning the attack, Yawkins sprung forward, shout¬ 
ing, “ Come on, my lads ; Yawkins is before you.” The rev¬ 
enue otlicers were intimidated, and reliimuislied their prize, 
though defended only by the courage and address of a single 
man. On Ids proper element, Yawkins was eciuidly success¬ 
ful. On one occasion he was landing his cargo at the Manx- 
man’.s lake, near Kirkcudbright, when two revenue-cuttei-s 
(the “ Pygmy ” and the “Dwarf”) hove in sight at once on 
different tacks, the one condng round by the Isles ol Heet, 
the other between the Point of Rueberry and the Muckle Ron. 
The dauntless free-trader instantly weighed anchor, and bore 
down right between the luggers, so close that he tossed Ids 
hat on the deck of the one ami his wig on that ol the other, 
lioisted a cask to his maintop, to show hU occupation, and 
bore away under an extraordinary pressure of canvas, \\ithout 
receiving injury. To account for these and other hair-breadth 
escapes, pojudar superstition alleged that Yawkins insured ns 
celebrated Buckkar by compounding with the devil for one 
tenth of his crew every vovage. How they armnged the 
separation of the stock and tithes is left to our conjecture. 
The Buckkar was ])erhap3 called the “ Black Prince m 


honour of the formidable insurer. 

The “ Black Prince” used to discharge her cargo at Buce, 
Balcarry, and elsewhere on the coast ; but her owneFs favourite 
landing-places were at the entrance of the Dee 
near the old castle of Rueberry, about six miles 
ciidbri-bt. There is a cave of lar-e dimensions m ‘'‘= '■ 
of Rueberry, which, from ihs being frequently used Kv yn« luns, 
and ids supposed connection with the smuggled on tlie shore 
U now called Dirk Hatteraick’s cave. Strangers wl.o visit this 
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place, the scenery of wliich is highly romantic, are also shown, 
under the name of the Ganger’s Limp, a tremomlous preci- 
])ice, being the same, it is asserted, from which Kennedy was 
procipitJited. 

Meg Merrilies is in Galloway considered as having ha«l her 
origin in the tia«litions concerning the celebrated tiora Mar¬ 
shal ( 3 S), one of the loyal consorts ol Willie Mai-shal, more 
commonly called the “ Gain! ” of Eanill*'jn, king of tlie gyp. 
sies of the Western Lowlands. Tliat potentate was himself 
deserving of notice, from the hilh)wing peculiarities. lie wjls 
born in the parish of Kiikinichael about the year 1(571 ; ami 
as he died at Kiikcmlbright, '23d November, 171)2, he nmst 
then liave been in the one hnndretl and twentieth year ol hi.s 
age. It cannot he said that this unusually long le;i.se ol exis¬ 
tence was noted l>y any peculiar excellence ol conduct or hab¬ 
its of life. Willie had been presseil or eiilisteil in the army 
seven tinie.s, and had ileserted us often, besides three times 
running awav from the naval service. He had been seventeen 
times lawfully married ; and hesi«lo 3 siu li a reasonably large 
share of matrimonial comlbrts, was, after his hnndreiUh year, 
the avowed father of four children by less legitimate alfections. 
He subsisted in Ins extreme old age by a jiension from the 
present Earl of Selkirk's grantlfather. Will Mai-shal is buried 
in Kirkcudbright Church, where his moimment is still shown, 
<lecorated with a scutcheon suitably blazoned with two tups’ 
liorns and two cutty spoons. 


In his youth he occasionally took an evening walk on the 
highway, with the purpose of assisting travellers by relieving 
them of the weight of their purses. On one occasion the 
Caird of Barullion robbed the Lainl of Bargally at a place 
between Carsphairn ami Dalmellington. His purpose wa.s not 
Achieved without a severe struggle, in which the gypsy lost 
his bonnet, and wtis obliged to escape, leaving it on the road. 
A respectable farmer happened to be the next passenger, and 
seeing the bonnet, alighte<l, took it u]), and rather impnulently 
put it on his own head. At this instant Bargally came up 
'vith some assistants, and recognizing the bonnet, charged the 
farmer of Bantoberick with having robbed him, and took him 
mto custody. There being some likeness between the parties, 
Bargally persisted in his charge ; and though the respectability 
of the farmer’s character was proved or admitted, his trial 
before the Circuit Court came on accoixlingly. The fatal 
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bonnet lay on the table of the court; Bargally swore that it 
was the identical article worn by tlie man who robbed him; 
and he and others likewise deponed that they had found the 
accused on tlie spot where the crime was committed, with the 
bonnet on his bead. The case looked gloomily tor the prisoner, 
and the opinion of the judge seemed unfavomable. But there 
was a pei-son iu court who knew well both who did and who 
dill not commit the crime. This was the Caird ot Barullion, 
who, thrusting himself up to the bar, near the place where 
Bargally was stamling, suddenly seized on the bonnet, put it 
on his head, and looking the laird full in the lace, asked him. 
with a voice whicli attracted the attention of the court and 
crowded audience,— “ Look at me, sir, and tell me, by the 
oath you have sworn i Am not / the man who robbed you 
between C'arsphairn and Dulmellingtou ? ” Bargally replied, 
in great astonislmient, “ By Heaven! you are the very man. 

“ You see what sort of memory this gentleman has, saui 
the volunteer ])leader ; “ lie swears to the bimnet, whatever 
features are under it. If you yourself, my lord, will put it on 
vour head, he will be willing to swear that your lordship uas 
the party who robbed liiiu between Carspbairii ami Ualuie • 
lim'ton.” The tenant of Buntoberick was unanimously ac- 
.luHte.!, aiul thus Willie Marshal ingeumusly “ 

save an innocent man from <hinger. witl.mit ^ 

himself, since liar-ally’s evidence must have seemed to every 

one too tliictnating to be relied upon. , , nr^imied 

Wliile the king of the gypsies was thus laudably j 

his royal consort, Flora, contrived, it is said, to steal the h 
irli Uie judge’s gown, - for which olfence, coinbmed .Ub 
her presuini.tive guilt us a gypsy, she was bani^the 1 
Emdaiid, whence she never returned. 

Now, I cannot -mnt that the idea of Meg 
the first concoction of the chamcter, .ler.ved 'ro. l-^ra Ma 

shal, seeing I have already said she 7 ’ ^ '^'Vor 

Gord.,n, and as I Itave not the La.rd "f “ 'vet I a.n 

char-in^T the same fact on two several individuals. 

quite content that Meg should he £ others. 

live of her sect and class in geneml, ; j.yj.ders have 

The otl.er instances it. which my Gallov.d.an readers 

obliged me, by assigning to — 

Airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name, 
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ehall also be sanctioned so far a.s the Antlior may be entitled 
to do so. I think the facetious Joe Miller records a case 
pretty much in point, where the keeper of a inuseuin, while 
showing, as he said, the very sword with which Balaam was 
about to kill his ass, wjus inlerrtipted by one ol the visitiji’s, 
who reminded him that Balaam was m)t possessed of a sword, 
but only wished for one. “ True, sir,” replied the ready-witted 
cicerone; “but this is the very sword he wished for.” The 
Author, in application of thi.s story, has only to add that 
though ignorant of the coincidence between the fictions of the 
tale and some real circumstances, be is contented to believe he 
must unconsciously have thought or dreamed of the first while 
engaged in the composition of “ Uuy Munnering.” 
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MR. ANDREW THANH’S NOTES. 


(1) p. xxxvjj. “A lato ominont profos.<5or of tho art of 
legerdemain.” The two most famous oonjtirersf)f Scott's tinjc 
were Inglchy and Pinelli. The astrologer’s T)iary <loi*s not 
seem to have hceu published. Can Scott be referr’ng to 
Katerfclto ? 

(2) p. xxxix. “Some eirctnnstances of local situation.” It 
is not oa.sy to discern what is Scott’.s ])art in tho composite 
article on Scotch (lypsies in “ Illackwofid,” vol. i. (1817). 
The following remark, however, is ]irobably his : “We well 
remember the peculiar feeling of curiosity and aj'prehensiou 
with which we sometimes encountered the formidable ban<l.s 
of this roaming ]>cople in o\ir rambles among tlie Border hills, 
or when fishing for perch in the picturesque little lake at 

Loch Side.” 

(3) p. xxxix. Origin of the Gypsies. The br Jicf in the 
Egyptian origin of tl)e Gypsies is given up. They speak an 
Aryan language akin to the New Indian dialects of the Pun- 
jaub. They arc sometimes regarded as migratory Jats; again, 
as the race who introduced bronze to Kurope in prehistoric 
times. See Bataillard, “ Lcs Origines des Tsiganes,” Paris, 
1875, and Mr. Ilindcs Groome’s cs«ay in the “ Encyclopcedia 
Britannica” (“Gypsies”). 


Saint Bride and her brat. 

Saint Colme and his cat. 

Saint ^lichael and his spoor, 

Keep the house frae reif and wear. 


14) p. 21. 
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Allan Cunningbam, in “ Songs of Scotland ” (1825), vol. L 
p. 139, gives a somewhat ditl'erent version of this spell, — 

Who sains the house to-night ? 

They that sain it ilka night. 

Saint Bryde and her brat, 

Saint Coltne and his hat, 

Saint Michael and his spear, 

Keep this house from the weir. 

At the period when .‘tuch lyrical prayers were popular, it 
required the strong protection of a military saint to save a 
house front being harried by the Bonlerers. Their song of 
prayer was, — 

He that ordained us to be bom, 

Send us niair meat for tlie morn; 

Come by right or come by wrang, 

Christ, let us never fast owre lang. 

But blithely spend what‘s gaily got. 

Hide, Rowland, hough's in the pot. 


(6) p. 24. Names of astrologers, — Pythagoras, Hi]>po- 
crates, etc. Pythagoras is only the shadow’ of a name in 
science. Bom about 603 B. c. in Samos, his lore is mainly 
fictitious, —a pious invention of the Neoplatonists.— 
crates of Cos (circa 430 b c.) is .also credited witli many writ¬ 
ings, of which great part is apocryphal. — The Diocles men- 
tiemed may be the Eubcean physician of the fourth century n. c. 
—Avicenna, the famed Arabian philosopher. Sec M. Renans 

“Averroes.” —A/c.«aAairt, “DeScientia Motus Orbis” (Nu¬ 
remberg. 1504). —(?«ido Bonatus, an .astronomer of the thir¬ 
teenth "'century. See biography by Buoncomp.agni 
1 S 51 ). — DarioC Claude. “ Ad Astrorum indicia facilis m- 
troductio” (Lugduni, 1557). English translation, “ 

Ptolemy. Ptolemoeus Claudius/or. ctre. A. D. 139 at Alexan¬ 
dria ; author of the Ptolemaic system of a.stronomy. —//o/yi 
Albohaztn. “Liber de Fatis Astrorum” (Venice, 148.>). 
EtzUr, AvgusULs, author of “ Isagoge Physico ^faglco Medico 
(Strasburg. 1631 ). - DicicWcA:. “ Elogium Planetarum cccles- 
tium et lerrestrium Macrocosmi et Microcosmi Imperfec , 
only six pages of preliminary matter. “ Novus Orbis m qu^ 
quicunque de Nato et Create serio et joco scire vel desiderare 
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possunt, inuMtata renini varietate et niira elofporiim jucundi- 
tale omnia proponuhlur,” etc.—“ Xaihob." Nabo«J. Valentinus, 
“ Enarratio eleinentorum a.>troloj;ia} ” (Cologne, IDtU)).— Xuel, 
“ Liber novem juilicimi in judiciis astrorum, 15U5),” contains 
Zael, Messahala, Aii.*'totle, Ptolemy, etc. — Culli- 

viitius {Oiortj). “In gratia , . . Fenlinamli Principis Ilis- 
paniaru . . . libellus co.-iolatoriu>, <juo, o]>inione ja, dudfi unis 
litnninu ex (juoruntia A>trologastro (1^ divinatiue insiilentc, de 
fuluro diluvio iJc cmictis alii» borredis periculi." xxiiii nnni a 
fniKlanielis exliipare conatur(Vieniue Attsli isc 1523. 4lo). 

“Aititiiiiim de applicatione astrologie atl niedicinam . . , 
canone< alitpiot & ijuajdam alia etc.” (Argentorati, 1531. 8vo). 
— “ l>e Oiculia Philosopliia ” (Antu-erp, 1531; 

Cologne, 1533. Trench translation, The Hague, 1727). Sir 
Walter used the translation by J. 1'., 4to, Lomlon, Hiol.— 
Magiiius, Johannes Antonins, autlior ol “ Kplieinerides Cccles- 
tinm Molunm ” (V enice, 1582).— Origen. The early Christian 
author of that name was horn about 18G a. d. But was Scott 
thinking of Uavhl Origan, author of “ Ephemerides Novio 
Annorum xxxvi.” (1599) 1 — ArgolJ Johannes Argolus, born 
in Naples l(j09; studied at Padua; died about IGGO.— Hcydon, 
Sir Christo)>h(r, author of “Defence of Jinlicial Astrology,” 
in answer to Mr. John CliainbeiN {(’ambridge, 1(103). Tids 
is the controvei'sv referred to in “Guy Mannering ” at the 
close of chapter iii. 

It is curious that out of all these occult philosophers, Scott 
po.sses.sed only the works of Cornelius Agrippa and of William 
Lilly, allude<l to in (he opening of “ Guy Mannering ” (vid. i. 
chap. iv.). Sir Walter’s collection contains Lilly’s “Chrbtiau 
Astrology, inn.lestly treated in three books” (London, 1647). 
Other tracts of Lilly’s he also posse.ssed, in that niugiad dep.art- 
ment of his library. His knowledge of occult topics cannot be 
estimated by the “ Lettei's on Demonology and Witchcraft” 
(1830), —the labour of a brain overtaxed. He had contem- 
plated a set of Dialogues on the Black Art, familiarly called 
“The Bogles,” m 1822-23. (See “Archibald Constable and 
nis Literary Correspondents,” iii. 266.) 


i More probably Andreas Argolus, professor of mathematics 

m I a.lua, author of “ Ephemerides ah 1648 ad 1700." Of Maginus 

there is an h^iglish version. “The Italian Prophecies; that is a Proff! 
nostication for the year 1622 " (1722). ^ ^ 
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(6) p. 31. Sir Thomas Browne says: “Thus iloth Satan 
sometimes delu<le us in the conceits of stars and meteors, be¬ 
sides their allowable actions ascribing to them effects the.'e* 
with of independent causation ” (“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” 
Bohn. London, 1852, vol. i. p. 80). 

Bacon’s remarks on astrology occur in “ De Augmentis 
Scientiarum,” vol. iii. Astrology, lie says, is rather to be puri¬ 
fied than utterly rejected ; he proposes what he calls “ astro- 
logia Sana.” 

(7) P- 3G. “As she spun, she sung what seemed to be a 
charm.” The connection between Fate and spinning is very 
ancient. The earliest example is probably in the Odyssey, 
vii. 197 : “ He shall emlure such things as Fate and the stern 
spinning-women drew off the spimlles for him at his birth 
when his mother bare him.” For the German spinning-women 
of destiny, sec Grimm’s “German Mythology” (Stallybrass, 
vol. i. p. 414, and vrd. iv. 1402). Mr. E. ik Tylor adds a 
reference to Wnttke’s “ Deutsche Volksaberglaube ” (Berlin, 
18G9) about the German Burgfraulein who.«pins the gossamer 
in ruined towers, lik«* Meg ^lerrilies. Tliey mostly appear in 
threes, — one white, one gray, one black, like Meg’s yarns. 

Scott may perhaps have been acquainted with this belief, 
being deeply read in German superstitions, and in coire.^pon- 
dence with Jacob Grimm. The coincidences of the colours 
and the place chosen by Meg for her spinning are certainly 
curious. 

(8) p. C5. “ Maroon war.” The war in South America 

with the runaway negroes “ marooned ” in the bush. 

(9) p. fi7. “Ne moveas Camerinam.” The Latin version 
of the Greek oracular phrase : “ Move not Camarina ; better 
ic is unmoved.” See Scott’s “Journal,” ii. 479. Silius 
Italicus has (xiv. 198), — 

“ Et cui non licitum fatis Camarina moveri. 

See also Virgil, -Eneid, iii. 700. 

Camarina was an ancient coloiiy of Syracuse, in the south 
of Sicily. The stagnation of the river Hippari.s made a pesti¬ 
lent marsh. On asking the Delphian oracle whether they 
should drain it, the people received the proverbial answer 
corresponding to “Let sleeping dogs lie.” They drained tie 
marsh, however, thereby depriving their walls of a natura 
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moat. The enemy thus eapturecl Camariiia. The date of this 
legendary event is iinkn<)\vii. 

(10)p. 75. Dirk llatterairk. Scott appears to have taken 
tlie name of llatleraick fi<»ni a story in Sinclairs “Satan's 
Invisible Woild Displayed” (Reid, Edinburi^h, KiSo). lo a 
warlock named Alexander Hunter, S.itan oave tlie name, in 
irreligion, of Ilatteraick. In thi> anecdote ol Sinclair s oceni's 
the phrase “damnum niinatum, et malum secutum, ’ applied 
to Meg Merrilies (“Letters on Demonology ami Witclicraft,” 
London, Murray, 1830, ]i. dtxt)- 
ODp. 110. •* Conveyed to rairy-laml for a season.’’ Ac¬ 

cording to Profe.ssor Sayc»-, this kiml ol kidna)*ping by fairiec 
has been practised, in living memory, in Wales. '1 lu- hints 
clasnem is the case of Tamlane, in the “ Holder Minstrelsy.” 

Allan Cunningham, in “ Songs of Scotland, ’ i. 14(5, tells the 
following curiou.s anectlote, proving that, in (Juy Mannering’s 
time, the faiiies still were “ mickle of might : ” “ It hapjienetl, 
when I was a child, that a neighbouring gentleman was re¬ 
turning from a fair with liis only son, a line yonth some 
seventeen yeai's old. Wil4»in call of bis lion>e was a brook 
which, in summer-time, a chibl lour years old might waile, 
but which now, ain'iiieuted by a thunller-^l^ower at tin- bead, 
came down deep ami broail ; ami being somewhat ol a mossy 
stream, the increase of its waters nuule no great increase *>1 iu 
sound. The night was tlark, .and when the (atlier n’ncbed the 
t'pposite side of the broi>k, his ,<on‘s Inu-se was by bis side, but 
the saildle wjis empty. Instant sear«'b was made, but the hotly 
of the youth was nowhere to be louml. 8«>on alter, it hap¬ 
pened that the young man’s sister was returning home along 
the bank of the same stream. It was abtjut the twilight, ami 
she had reached the fatal fonl, when her brt>lher sudtlenly 
appeared and adtlressetl her. . . . He told lier be wa.s not 
drowned, but was carried into Faii v-laml, ami allowed to 
revisit the earth but once every moon. On leaching Fairy¬ 
land, a fairy pa.ssed lier hand t)ver his face and bade liiiu look, 
for he was among frientls ; and he looked, and saw the faces 
of many men who were su)>]iosetl ti> have fallen in battle or 
perished at sea, ami one of them was his own uncle, whose 
^tip had sunk in the Solway with all its mariners on boaixl.” 
He told his sister how she might rescue him. as Janet rescued 
tarnlane. But she bad not the courage of the heroine of 
Carter-liaugli or of Alice Brand ; she allowed her brother to go 
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by without attempting his rescue. He was never again visible, 
but she heard him often, “ as the fairies rode past, singing of 
his own unhappy fate, and the love he bore his sister.” 

Froni manuscript note.s in the E<litor’s family, it seems that 
in Peeblesshire a belief in the fairies lingered into the present 
century. It still survives, according to Mr. Groome, among 
gypsies. 

(12) p. 151. Mr. Mervyn’s letter on duelling. This proba¬ 
bly expresses Scott’s own theory ; compare his readiness to 
fight General Gourgaud, who had recently fought the Comte 
de Segur. “ The country shall not be disgraced in my person ; 
and having stated why I think I owe him no satisfaction, I 
will at the same time most willingly give it to him. 

11 scm re9u, 

Biribi, 

A la fa^on de BarKini, 

Alon ami ! ” 


Sir Walter meant to have used Napoleon’s pistols, taken 
from his coach after Waterloo (Lockliart, ix. 154 ; Journal, 

ii. 26). „ 

(13) p. 181. “He had never seen so many books together. 
The books were the bequest of Cohmel ^Iannering’s tincle, 
the bishop who, we are told, had left Mannering only “ his 
bles.sing, his manuscript sermons, and a curious portfolio con¬ 
taining the heads of eminent divines of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ” (chap. xii.). Such a .slip in Homer would be taken 

to imply a plurality of authors. 

(14) p. 182. “That weight of wood, with leathern coat 

o’erlaid.” From Dr. Ferriar’s “Bibliomania” (London, 1809). 

(15) p. 197. “ Tam Hudson. The real name of tins 

veteran sportsman is now restored.” The name as originally 

written was Jamie Grieve. , •, a 

(16) p 222. The or a gray shephenl s-plaid. A 

lament on the introduction of the Lowland inand into the 
Highlands, and the disuse of the tartan, may be found by the 
curious in the “Vestiarium Scoticuiu,” by John Sohiesk. 
Stuart, 1842. The preface also contains a defence ol the 
theory that the Lowland clans had at the time worn tartans. 
Scott was not inclined to believe this (Journal, ii. 297). 

(17) p. 225. “The Pychely Hunt.” Properly spelled 

“ Pytehley." 
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(18) p. 228. “A sort of salmon-hiintinp.** Soc 
description * of Scott on a “ leisterin-^” expedition, or " Imrn- 
inji the water:” — 

“ Rol> Fletcher came at last, and ohl Laidlaw of the 
Peel with him, carrvinji a lantern ; an<l into the river we 
plunged, in a frail hark which ha>l su(lVrc(l some dea«lly 
damage in bringing up. ^V^^ h.ad a line, hla/ing light, ainl 
the salmon began t«» appear in jdeiity ; Imt woe Ik- to us, our 
boat began instantly to maiiih*st a «lisposition to sink, and in 
a few minvites we reache«l (iledilis Weil, the deepest pool in 
all that part «»f the 'I'weed. W'hen Scott saw the terr»»r that 
his neighbour, old Peel, was in, he laughed till the teai^i 
l)linded his eyes. Always the more mischief, the better sport 
for him. ‘ For (bal’s sake, push her to the sidi*,’ roared Peel. 
‘Oh, she goes tine,’ said Scott. ‘“Ami gin the boat were 
bottomless, an’ seven miles to row,” ’ — a verse of an ohl song ; 
and during the very time he was reciting those lines, down 
went the boat to the bottom, plunging us all into 'I'weetl <iver 
he,ad and oat's.” 

The Shepherd’s anec<lotes are to he taken ” uncler all re¬ 
serves,” ami some parts of the tiled<lis W’eil are safe enough, 
thougli the wa<ling is treachtuous in others, 'riierc exi.^ts a 
curious anecdote of Scott’s harpooning a salmon from a boat, 
near Abbotsford, 


(19) p. 24 1. “Leaving the dotw ajar.” This is correct 
practice in the hour of death, hut most dangerous afterwanls. 
There is a Scotch legend that when a watclter of the <lead 
iniprudeittly left tlie door ajar, the corpse .siU up and mop|)ed 
and mowe«l. In parts i»f the Higltlamls, superstition huhids 
people to be pre.sent at the moment of deatli, and an unlucky 
patient thus deserted was rescue.l l»y tlie energy of a Lowland 
woman, who entercil the chamber and administered resto¬ 
ratives. The s.avages of Anstralla have the like dread of 
the dying. It is, or was, oii tlie other hand, necessary tliat 
the corpse should always he watched. On one occasion the 
watchers had left the dead alone, and were taking some food 
in the next room. A terrible noise as of a struggle was then 
heanl in the chamber where the corpse biv. None dared to 
enter. The minister was sent for. and boldly went into the 
room .alone. He returned to the affrighted company and 

* The Domestic M.snners .snd Private Life of Sir Walter Scott Bv 
James Hogg, Loudon, 1S34, pp. 6S, 69. ‘ 
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asked for the tongs. These being given to him, he again 
entered the chamber of death, and presently reappeared, carry¬ 
ing in the tongs a bloody glovt^ which he dropped into the fire, 
saying that there would be no more trouble. He refused to 
answer any questions as to what lie had seen. 

(20) p. 244. “The well-disposed ogress of a fairy talc.” 
Tlie tale which Scott ha<l in Iiis mind was probably “Tlie 
Rod Etin of Ireland,” in Mr. Chambers’s “Nursery Tradi¬ 
tions of Scotland.” The incident, however, is common to 
the popular tales of all countries, and may even be found in 
Swahili and Bushman narratives. The “ w'ell-disposed ’ wife 
or mother of the Ogre, Beast, or Monster, or of the Sun, in 
Slavonic Miirchen^ is usually connected in some way witli the 
mortal adventurers who come to his dw'elling. 

(21) ]). 24G. “A trencher, with salt,” etc. These prepara¬ 
tions for watching the dead occur in the “ Lykewake Dirge 
of the “ Border Minstrelsy.” 


This a*i night, this ae night, 
Kvery night and all, 

Fire and salt, and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy soul. 


(22) p. 251. ‘‘The great light between our folk and Patrico 
Salmon’s” For many anecdotes of these battles, see “Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine” (1817), jqi. 54 ei srq. On one occa.s.oa a 
CVPSV whose hand had been cut off ruslicd into a farm-hou.s-;, 
Cauterized his wrist at the bars of the fire, and burned into 

the fray again. 

f231 T) 285. “The communication of these countries t\ ilh 
Scotian.!, for tlie purpose of justice, is t.ot of .an 
nature.” Even in our own day, ti.e 

to .iistrnst Engiisi. justice. Ti.e garciener m t!,e E to ■ 
fatuity i.ad once i.een a sliepi.er.i .n ti.e !.. is f 

si,ire He w.as rol.bed in a ioneiy i.otine there i.J a tr..n.p 
wi.on. he i.ad received in i.is hut. On discovering h.s loj., 
he pursued ti.e man on foot, cangi.t i.im on ti.e Enghsh s. c 

drove l.i... home, and made hi... 'V“ 
Ihest wiience ti.ey i.ad been iifted. “ I d.d.ia ken wi.at the.r 

laws might be, doou yonder, ’ he ex]>lamed. 
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(24) p. 202. Antibur^liers. These sectaries left the Se¬ 
cession Kirk of Scotland in 1747. They refused the oaths 
administered to burgesses. In 180G some became “Old 
Light Antihurghei-s.” In 1874 they numbered twenty-eight 
congregations. 

(25) p. 20G. “ Auld Jock Stevenson, that was at the cock.” 

The “cock;= or “cockee,” or “ gog,” or “goggee,” is equivalent 
to the “tee.” In curling, the “tee” is the point aimed at, 
the winning-point,—a bawbee, or button, or ])inch of snull, 
inserted in a small hole in the ice. At golf, of co\jrse, tlie 
“tec” is the little heap of sand frcnu which, in the first 
stroke of each hole, the ball i.s driven. The teiin “cock,” or 
“cockee,” occurs in a poem about a curling-match played ou 
Loch Ken, in Galloway, by a Mi\ Davidson. 

With that stepped forwaid Tullochfern, 

An’ (saying t<) hit he’d try) 

A leal shot ettled at the cock. 

Which shoved the runner by. . . . 

Syne, hurlin’ through the crags o’ Ken, 

Wi' inrings nice and fair. 

He struck the runner frae the cock, 

A lang claith-yaird and uiair. 

Quoted from “An Account of tlie Game of Curling,” with 
songs for the Canonmills Curling Club, by a Member of ibe 
Duddingstou Curling Club, p. 40 (Edinburgh, 1811 ; reprinted, 
Edinburgh, 1882). 

(26) p. 326, “ By the salmon.” It is natural at first sight 

to regard this inviolable gypsy oath as a ])arallel to Socrates’ 
expletive, “By the dog,” and to the spell in Roman fairy tales, 
“By the First Word of God, and the Second of the Fish.” 
Mr. F. H. Groome, however, whose knowledge of the gypsies is 
greats informs the Editor that no fish is proUably intended. 
“In Pierce Egan’s edition (1823) of Grose’s ‘Ch^ical Dic¬ 
tionary of the Vnlgar Tongue,’ we read ‘Salmon,’ or ‘Sala- 
mon,* the beggar’s sacrament, or oath.” In the earliest Cant 
Dictionary, Harman’s (1566), we have Salomon, An Altar 
or Masse.” -What the etymology of “ Salomon ” may be, it is 
hard to say; but I incline to connect it with the Romani 
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Soloholomus, “an oath.” Mr. Groonie remarks that the odd 
words used by gypsies in “Guy ^fannering” are only thieves’ 
slang. “His one genuine gypsy word, churi, ‘a knife,’ a good 
Hindustani word, occurs, not in ‘ Guy Mannering,’ but in 
‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ and again in ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel.’ ” 

(27) p. 348. “Their Oliphants, their Sandilands, and their 
Weirs.” These three ladies, mistresses of James V., are all 
mentioned together, in a scurrilous contemporary ei)igram 
of four line.s, not here to be tjuoled. See Allan Ramsay’s 
“Evergreen,” i. 184 (Edinburgh. 1724). Sandylands (.'so 
spelled), if .«he was identical with Oi i/el of that name. sej>a- 
rately chronicled, was not a ])erson of high birth or retiued 
accomplishments. 

(28) p. 352. “Another Lord Soiilis' mistake.” Lord Soulis 
of Hermitage was a rutlian against uhom it was believed that 
steel and rope were of no avail. “Oh, buil him !” hastily ex¬ 
claimed the Scotch king to whom this was represented. TIis 
literal s\d)jects, con.seqnenlly, did boil Lord Soulis in melted 
lead. See Leyden's ballad, in “The Border Minstrelsy.” 

(29) p. 358. “ Miles Maclin, the cadie.” “Cadies ’ were an 

irregular kind of coiunii.'i.s-iovnaires tlescribed by Smollett in 
“Humphrey Clinker.” As “caddie” the word survives, to 
designate the club-carrying attendant at golf. 

(30) p. 308. “A fable told by Lucian.” The .story is in 
Lucians “ I’iscator,” 30. “It is said that a certain king of 
Egypt once taught apes to dance the Pyrrhic dance. The 
beasts—for they are greatly given to imitating hmnan conduct 
—learned readily, and danced masked, in purple raiment. 
The spectacle was much a]»plauded till a wag in the crow 
threw some nuts among the performers. '1 he apes, as soon ns 
they saw the nuts, forgot to dance, became monkeys again, tore 
off their ma.sks, rent llieir raiment, and fought for the fruits. 
Lucian tells a similar tale (“ Ajiologia,” v.) about a monkey 
of Cleopatra’s. 

(31) p. 387. “ J/ondotVe, or a Plainte de Tournelle” 

toire was a form of ecclesiastical pressure in lay cases. The 
faithful of a parish were solemnly enjoined, under threat ot 
excommunication, to tell all tliey knew about any offence. 
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These measures were used in the Galas case. The TouriulU 
was a name for the criminal ctmrt in old Paris, derived, 
apparently, from some turret in the building. 

(32) p. 393. “ Messahala.” *■ De eleinentis et orbihns cieles- 

tihus Liher” (Mess.diala, Nuremberg, 1549). The Arabic 
name is Ma Shaa Allah, “ De Ratione circuli stellarum, et 
qualiter in hoc seculo o])eientur” (153.5). Albuma/.ur is a 
pseudonym for Vakub ibn Ishak ibn Subbah al kindi. 

(33) p. 403. “The Shellicoat-.'^tane." There was a kind of 
marine sprite, or demon, styled “ Shellicoat, because his 
body was incrusted with .sheils. The Greeks had a siiniiar 
belief. 

(34) p. 407. “ ^Yhy i-s it that some scenes awaken thoughts 

which belong, as it were, to dreams of early and shaclow) 
recollection?” Scott’s retlections here on the familiar and 
mystic sensation of having lived through a certain experience 
before, are illustrate*! by a jiassage in his “ Journal (h eb. 1 <, 
1828). “ A day of hard work, being, I think, eight i*ages (forty 
Jiriuted pages) before dinner. I cannot, 1 am suie, tell if it 
is worth marking down, that yesterday at ilinuer-liine I was 
.'•trangely haunted by t::e sense of ]>re-exi>teuce,— vitUlicct, n 
confused idea that nothing that jias.-^e*! was ^ai^i for the lirst 
lime, that the same topics hail been discus.sed, and the same 
persons had stated the same opinions on the same subjects. 
It is true there might have been .some grouinl for recollections, 
considering that three, at least, of the company were old 
friends, and kept much company together. . . . But the sen¬ 
sation was so strong as to resemble what is called a ‘ mirage’ 
in the desert, or a ‘adenture' on board ship, when lakes are 
seen in the desert, and sylvan landscapes in the sea.” He 
adds : “ I think the stomach has something to do with it.” 

Shelley was subject to these “calentures” to the extent of 
actual hallucination. He has some words on the subject in 
“Speculations on Metaphysics” (Prose Works, v. 4). 

(35) p. 445. “ Her ferret garter.” Ferret, in French, is the 

tag of a staylace, or clasp of a garter. 

(36) p. 532. Aboulfouaris and his sister Canzade. This 
traveller married Canzade. See his adventures in “ Per¬ 
sian Tales” iL 469 (Ballantyne, Edinburgh, 1812). This huge 
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collection of stories was edited by Henry Weber, who went 
mad, and wanted Scott to fight a duel in his study in Castle 
Street (Lockhart, iv. 146). 

(37) p. 538. “Dandie excepted.” Nine or ten lines from 
this point onwards do not occur in the first edition. The other 
changes are inevQ juncture, and of no importance. 

(38) p. 615. “Flora Marshal.” This tradition is variously 
given. In a letter from Mr. Joseph Train, now at Abbotsford, 
Flora is said to have stolen the judge’s hood while her hus¬ 
band, the Caird of Barullion, was being tried for bigamy. 

Andrew Lang. 



EDITOR’S NOTES. 

CHAPTKU I. 

p. 1. Astrologer, one that pretends to predict the fature from 
the stars. 

some monastic ruins In the county of Dumflies. Tliere are 
not any monastic ruins in the county of Dumfries ; though 
Ivinehuien College and Sweetheart Ahi»ey are adjacent to the 
county town Dumfries, they arc not in tlie county of Dumfries, hut 
in tlie Stewartry of Kirkcudhright : prohahly, houovcr, it is 
of these two beautiful ruins that Sir Waller Scott was thinking 
when he wrote this passage. 

p. 2. Klppletringan, Halycross, Pouderloupat. These jilaccs 
cannot ho located : probably they are fictitious names invented 
by the Autlmr. 

frae, fra, fray, from, 
sic, sick, slk, such. 

gey or gay, considerable. See p. 208 iufrci. 
p. 3. ablins, ablis, able, perhaps, peradventuie. 
bittock, a little bit. 
lang gate, long way. 

unco, unknown, unusual, surprising, strange, 
p. 5. thrapple, throat, 
yafflng, barking, yelping, 
hadden, help, 
eassel, eastwards. 

Whaap, hope, the sheltered part or hollow of a hill. Cf 
Charlie’s Hope, p. 198 infra. 

Ballenloan, Drumshourlocb. More of Scott’s fictitious names, 
year-aulds, yearlings, 
kenna, know not. 
speer, ask, enquire. 


y 
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p. 5. wessel, westward. 

loan, (J) an openiiiK lietween-fields nf corn for driving home¬ 
wards the cattle, nr milking cows ; (2) a narrow enclosed M ay. 

tent, care, attention ; to tah Uni of, to be on one's guard 
against. 

jaw hole, the liole or sink m here dirty Mater, etc., is tlirown. 

p. 0. routing. belloM ing. 

fause loon, false felloM-, shamming rogue. • 
jnuckle loaning, long lane. 

in the canny moment, at a fortunate time, in the nick of time, 
rade, rode. 

houdie, howdy, midsvife. 
blate, bashful, 
decking, hatching, 
canty, cheerful, merry, 
p. 7. slap, a gap, a breach in a hedge, 
langsyne, long since. 

Ellangowan. ICverv local writer has some castle or other 
which l.e supposes t.. he tlie Kllangowan of ’ ‘‘I'J 

the most likely of tlicse many castles is Barholm 
Creetown and t’he Ravenshall IWks : not far from this ^ 

the face of the clilV, is a Hssure leading to a smugglei « retre 

Kirkdalctilen. and ns you M ander d«.Mn the Ku kdale Bum to t 
shore you may see the •■(Jaugers L<mp. 
hantle, a considerable number, 
bogles, spectres, hobgoblins. 


CHAPTER II. 

p. 8. cranking, winding, bending, 
cantle, pic'ce. 

feras consmnere nati, nalu.all,- destioyc-is of gamo, sports- 
"7,. aalweglan. also «=--n,oregia,,. to OaH^^ 

Godfrey, Gilbert. Dennis, Roland, fa.uiliar ..an.es a.nong 

Artb^Knartb, Denagll_d.. Hanlon. Apparently nan.es of old 
Celtic families. Cf. p- -b>.) tnjra. ^ 

the Vicar of Bray, living ''V:];;;: a Prm 

Mary and Elizabeth, uas hrst a * X, . he changed his 

ft Pkpist, then a !‘r«teslanl again; though he cnau^ 
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roliirion he kept true to his principle “ to liv<“ an«l die tlie Vicar 
of liray.” In llie well known song, teiid to have heeii written 
hy an officer in Col. Fuller's regiment (teinj). (Jeorge I.), the 
Vicar is made to live in t)ie r< igns of Charles II., Janies II., 
William III., Anne and (ii-oige I. 

“Anri this is law that I'll maintain 
Until inv dying day, Sir-, 

That whatsoeyer king shall r«’ign, 
i'll still he llie \’iear «»f Iha\', Sir.” 


tempore Caroli primi, in the litm- of Charles the First. 

Marquis of Montrose, the Royalist learh r of the Se<*teh 
who defeated the Coyen.irilers undCr the Mattpits of Arg\ le at 
Tippernruir, Inyerhu-hy and Kil.syih {H)4r)). 

p. 10. sequestrate, in law means to rlireet tin- income of an 
estate or hencfice, teirrporar ily t)r per tnaiiently, from its (OMier 
into other hands. 

maligfnant. a nann* given iiy the Covenanters to Epis¬ 
copalians atnl K«>ntanists alike who weri* regarihMl as standing 

uiihout the pale of the Chmeh, ami « ith « horn no eoniiMoirrise 
could he made. 


resolutioner, the naiire given to a m-w party foriiied in Kir)! 
(not 1048 as stated hy Scott), after the crowniilg of Charles U., 
hy the reconciliation of the Royalists ami the more nroderatc 
Covenantors, for the purpose of raising an army in Scotland to 
invade England : there was much hitteriress between the 
moderate Resoluiioncrs ami tlie extreme I’loteslers. 

ftnent, in respect to, eoncer tiing, about. 

moiety, strictly one half, hKisely a jiart, or share. 

Dunnotar Castle, near Slonehaveti in Kincardine, was the 
old seal of the Keiths, Karl Marischuls of Seolhiml ; ftirinerlv 

of gr.-at strengih : in the reign o’f 
'J'lnits U., It was used as a jn ison for XoireonfiH niists. 

receiw!) some, the county of Kincardine 

bcottjsh krng, brother of the Artgus who received the neigh¬ 
bouring county of Forfar. int nergn 

came me cranking In.” In Shakesiiear'c, }hi\ru IV Part T 

see p 8^si("Va* * bends into my possessions. Cantle, 

p- II. Laird of Lagg, a Royalist and active Dersoeutor of 

Theopliilus Oglethorpe, another Royalist 
in thoV“" Dalgetty 
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p. 11. Clavers. an aUbi’eviation of Claverliouse. John Graham 
of Claverliouse, Viscount Dundee, defeated Mackay at Killie- 
crankie, but was killed when charging av. the head of his troops 
on 27th July, 1689. 

went “out ’ with Lord Kemnore in 1716. Lord Kenmore, 
Kenmure or Kenniuir was a descendant of the (ioixlon of Loch- 
invar, whose family acquired in process of time, by grant, by 
purchase or by marriage, the greater part of KirKCudbright- 
shire. In the rebellion of 1715, William, the sixth Viscount 
Kenmure, took such an active part on the side of the House of 
Stuart that he was exeeutetl on 'I'ower Hill and forfeited his 
title; in 1824 the dignities and title were restored to Viscount 
William’s grandson, who was succeedetl by his nephew, Adam 
Gordon, a brave naval oHicer ; and at the death of this the 8lh 
Viscount the title became extinct in 1847. 

Scylla and Charybdis, a rock aiul whirlpool, nearly opposite 
one another in tlie Straits of Messana, were dangerous to the 
ancient navigators. 

“Dextrum Scylla latus, laevum implaeata Charybdis 
Obsidet.” Virg. ni. 420. 

“Scylla latus dextrum, laevum irrequicta Charybdis 
Infestant.” Ov. ^^e(. xui. /30. 


firlot, the fourth part of a boll of corn, a corn measure, 
p. 12. tryst, market, fair. 

p. 13 heritable, 1, capable of being inherited, in Scottish and 
Civil I^w said especially of properly, or rights pertaining 
thereto, that pass by inheritance to heir.s at law, as dislinguished 
from movable property or rights that do not so descend. 
(Murray’s Dictionaiy.) 

black fishing, fishing for salmon at night by means of 
torches. 


forbears, forefathers. 

‘ nae nice body,” a person not difficult of approach, no 
“ stuck up.” 

p. 14. pow, head. j , 

p 15. the youthful mob “of the yards.” the undergraduates 
of Glnsffow Ckillece. “ The vard.s ” were the College grounds or 
enclosure. The old College-and gi ounds, 

400 vears aco sto<Kl in High Street, but was demolished in the 
i^s'■ the ;rc.s,.nt "univer.sity, located in the west end 

of Glasgow, was opened in 18<0. 

the tom cloak and shattered shoe ... from Juvenal e time 


downward. 

Quid quod materiam praebet causasque jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem, si foeda ct scissa lacema, 
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Si toga sordidula est et riipta calceus alter 
Pello patet, vel si consuto vulncre crassiim 
Atouo recens linuni ostcudit non una cicatrix. 

Juv. Lib. i. Sal. iii. 147. 

p. 16. Bticlcit minister, one who, after studying for the Church 
in Scotland, fails in tlie professiim. 

p. 17. nether, lower. 


CHAPTKU III. 


p. 18. Chaldeans, inhahile*! the southern district of Babylonia 
and were noted for their .study <if astrology. 

Oenethllacs (Gr. those that calculate nativities. 

Cf. R. Scott, Discor. W'ilrher, “ the f(»llie of our genelhliaks or 
nativite-ca.stcrs.” 


Landlady = hostess. 

Luckie, a designation given to an elderly wtuuan : a graiul* 
mother i.s “ luckie niinnie,” a grandfather is “ hiekie-daddie." 
Cf. p. 530 i»/rn and note. Howatson was apparently the natne 
of the midwife. 


it was laid till her ere she had a sark ower her head. A sark 
is a shirt or shift; and this secin.s to mean that the child was 
placed beside its mother before the mother was drc.ssed in a clean 
shift; probably the chikl was in its mother's shift; for “ I’ho 
Scots have a superstitious ctistom of receivijjg a child when it 
comes to the world in its m«>th<*r's shift, if a male ; believitig that 
this usage will nmke him well beh)ved unione women.” Kellv 
pp. 139, 140. 

Aiman, a town on the River Annan about 1.5 miles from 
Dumfries and two miles from Solway Firth. 

p. 19. “ out ” with Kenmore. See p. 11 supra. 

Canny, fortunate, lucky, 
sain, bless. 

the’dev'il'^^"^^^^'^ ^ry-cow, (l)a bugbear, scarecrow; (2) 


g3^e-carlln&. witch, hohgohlin. 

atlrih^.^t ® (St- Colme) was 

performance of miracles: the following eight 
hnea of doggerel are Meg s version of Saint Colmo’s eharm. ^ 

TrefoU, a three Icafetl jdant, as the white and red clover 
vorbln^^’ the genus 

of the genus Hy- 
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p. 21. St. Andrew's day, the 30th of November. 

Saint Bride and her brat. Saint Bride or St. Bridget (or 
Brigit) was an Irisli saint, the model of purity and innocence. 
“ Brat ” is a word of Celtic origin and means a “ cloak.” 'i’licre 
is a tradition that St. Brij'it "hung her mantle on the rays of 
the sun to dry ” ; this may l>e an allusion to that story or it may 
n*fer to the belief tliat the .s.aints could gather witliin the fcthls of 
their garments tliose that they were willing to protect. 

Saint Colme and his cat. St. Columba was horn in Ireland, 
hut when upwaicls t)f 40 ycar.s of age went on a mission to Iona, 
M hich is often nainc<l Icolmkill, i.e. the Island of C(*himbaof the 
CjH : here lie founded a monastery, ami from thence he and his 
monks convcrtctl most of Northern Scotland. I he allusion to 
"his cat” is explained by the hilhming extract frmi the 
Zei(-ichvij1/iir cfJHAch- PhUoloffU {\\. ]>. 2.V.)) : " Colum Cdle had a 
cow that supplied milk for his cat. ih*r name was Duhh na ( at. 
She was stolen, and tluough the miraculous intervention of (tod 
and C.C. it came to ])as.s that the track was found on the st )nes 
as well as on the earth. In testimony of that there is a lliig stone 
which has a Cross atrl a Calvary in front of Tobar an Deilg men¬ 
tioned alK)ve, in wliich is imprinted the track of that cow at 
present. She was tracked ami f<mnd tied in a wood, in Iront ot 
the river calle<l Kochain. A well sprang up in tlmt phtc^:; 
that its name is Tol>ar na Duihhe. Cods name and Colum UUv s 

were magiiifn'd therehy.” 

Saint Michael and hia spear. St. Michael is represented as 
carrying in one hand a banner hanging on a cross, and m liis 
other hand a dart. 

reif. reilT, rcfl (l). robbery, (2) spoil, plunder. 

wear, force, restraint. 

tass, a oup : note that hran.I.t.. whisky was tirn»k '.y 

the well-to do in Scotlaml at the time of tins stmy t. ", 
n.entioneti in this liook. p. 12.3, whet. Scott ,s th.nkmg for tim 
moment of the custom of his own time rather than of the time 
his story, and again on p. 232. 

whin, few. 

forbye ( 1 ) past, ( 2 ) over and above, besides. 

hansels, gift of money in the hand, tip, Christmas-box: 
Hansel Monanday is Monday after New Year s daj . 

tolbooth, jail, house of detention. 

leg.bau. To take fep fW is 
and waiting the course of la^^. bo to gu f i J 
to set free from detention. 

of a gipsy- 
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black be bis cast, black br his lot or fate. 

grangrel, a stroller, vagrant. 

tbristles, tliistles. 

bit cuddy, small <bjnkey. 

birk, birch, a tree. 

drap, (1) a drop, (*2) a small <puintity of drink, 
parritch, ixirrldge. 
abune, above. 

we ll see if the red cock craw not in, we’ll see whcthei (he 
Brc does not burst out in. 

day-dawing. tlawn. 

p. 22. blanker, printer of ch)th or calico, 
biffgit, built, 
howm, hollow, 
bunds, hounds, <liivcs away, 
tykes, di>gs, curs. 

stir your gear, move your pr»»pei ly or possessions, 
capon, see p. 4b iii/ra and nol«‘. 

trysting-tree, a tree where a tryst or ai>poirjtmen( was to bo 
kept, 

wean, baby, 
spae, to foretell. 


calculate bis nativity. fon*tell the Uty’s future fnun the 
position of the planets at his birth. 

Tri.^licities, tlie tlivislons «»f ihe signs (in Astrology) aectird- 
hig to the mindKT of tiic elenvnt'i, each division consisting of 
three signs. 


Pythagoras, a oelehrate<l (Jreek philosopher, paid gient 
attention to aritlnmtic, and its njiplication to weights and 
measures and tin* ilu«)iy of music; he oclieved in the ti*ansmigra- 
tion of souls, ami pietended to <]ivination and prophecy. 

Hippocrates, the most eelebrated physician of antinuitv 
(b. B.c. 400. d. about 357 » 


Diodes. See Andrew T.«mg‘s note, p. G20. 

Avicenna, was l>orn alxuit 9S0 A.n. in the neighboni hood of 
Bokhara, was a youthful prodigy in learning, hecame physician 
to the ennr, sulwoquenlly he lectured on logic and astrommiy, 

Ca»>o-/ oj Mr(lir$„e and other works. Avicenna 
^ ed to harmonize the abstract forms of philosophy with the 

tohgious faith of his nation. * ^ "luiuie 

enquiry.”'’” quesUonls, from the l.our of the investigation or 
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p. 22. Haly, a Persian physician, wrote a medical text-book, 
known as the Royal Book, wliich was the standard authority 
among the Arabs up to the time of Avicenna. He died in 994 a.d. 

Messabala. See p. 620. 

Guido Bonatus. See p. 620. 

p. 23. bite (slang), an imposition, a deception ; what is now 
called a “sell”; passing from the notion ol playful imposition 
or hoax to that of swindle or fraud (Muiray's Bntj. Oicl.). 

bam (slang), a stoiy intended to impose upon the credulous ; 
a hoax or imposition. 

umwhile, late, deceased, formerl}’. 

p. 24. Dariot, Bonatus (mentioned above, p. 22), Ptolemy, Haly 
(mentioned above, p. 22). Eztler, Dieterick, Nalbob, Hajfurt, 
Zael, Taustettor, Affiippa, Duretus. Maginus, Origen, Argol. 
Names of astrologers. Sec Andrew Langs note, p. 620. 

Signs and planets, etc. All these astndogical terms and 
phrases have souml but not signiticance for our Jooie 

stubbornly incredulous tlian those of the Dominie. Sutfieo it to 
say that the astniloger divided the celestial sphere into tvvelvo 
sections calletl houses, and each was appropriated to one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The entry of the house was called a 
cK-ip. According to the angle formed by the rays of two planets 
they were said to be in conjunction or opposition : eexttie means 
making an angle of 60’, qnarlile of 9<T, tnne of 120 . 

p. 25. sashed, fitted with a frame with one or more panes of 
glass in it. 

p. 26. Ware hawk! a falconer’s cry denoting. Beware of danger. 

Douse the glim, put out the light, 
p. 27. A modem poet. Sir Walter Scott himself. 

fay, fairy. 

talisman, charm, 
p. 28. Heydon. See p. 621. 

Chambers. See p. 621. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I) 30 William Lilly, an English astrologer, who was employed 

d,Sn« the Civil Wak by both parties: ‘‘"d even Charles b 
consulted him about his projected escape from Cansbrook 

Castle (1002-1681). 

secundiun artem, in accordance with the art. 

title of a Ixjok hy Johannes Antonins Maginus I 

means (1) a diary. (2) a day-book, account 

book, (3) a calendar. 
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p. 32. Prospero, etc. See Sliakespcare's TeinpcMy \. j. 00, etc. : 

This ro'igh magic 

I here abjure; and wlieii I have required 
Some heavenly inusie? (which m'cn now I do) 

To w«irk mine end upon their senses, that 
Tins airy cliarm is ft»r. I'll lueak my staT, 

Hury it certain fatlmms in the earth, 

Ami deeper than tlid ever plummet .souml 
I’ll diown niv b(H)k. 

horoscope, an fihservatioii of the sky and the configuration 
of the planets at a certain moment, as at the instant of a nersmi’s 
hirtli ; lu'iicc a plan or sclu-mt'of the 12 houses or 12 signs of the 
zodiac showing the <lispositioii of the heavens at a particular 
moment. ' 

p. .34. Sophia Wellwood, the la<lv to wluun Mannerine was 
attaclual. .Sec p. 30. ^ 

p. . 3 -). Deane. Richard (h. lOlO.d. KmS). entered the I’arliamen- 

tary army at the beginning of ilietJreat KeI.ellion, .serveil in the 

Aitillery umier Essex, and suhsequeiillv commanded the rieht 

wiiig of Cromwell s army at Preston, was iiresent also at ^^'orce^ter 

and took part in the subjugation of the Highlands: he sided 

with the army against Parliament and with the Independents 

against he Presbyterians. He was one of the generals at I' a 

m the Dutch war. and was killed in the battle off the North 

loroland, June 2, lGb3. Essex ileseribed him os an •‘honest 
judicious, and stout man.” noncsi, 

p. 37. ha^, (D a circular coil or loop of anything flexible (2) a 
hall] ane, whole one. 

tbroiigl, it, to l,u nl.le to finish nny 
38. Donner and bUtzen, tl,under and ligl.tning, a Gernmn 

Seem., equivalent to our 

Tousand donner, a thousand thunders ! an oath 
nyson and souchong:, two kinds of tea 
p. 40. soi disant, self-styled, would-be. 


CHAPTER V. 

(2rfoldafffip' !,r 
onunion of a lord, C^p. aTeudZinumin.'" 
llousebold coat, fan.ily eoat of uriiia. 
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p. 41. Razed out my impress. Shakespeare, I^ichard li., 
111 . i. 25. Impress, spelt inipresso in the three first quartos, 
means a device with motto. 

boltsprit, obsolete variation of bowsprit. 

drubs, beats. 

p. 42. when his ffuus are in ballast, when his guns are in the 
capacity of ballast. 

Ramsay, a town in the Isle of Man. 

Gudgeonford, another of Scott's fictitious names. 

kain or cane, a duty j)ai<l in kind by a tenant to his land¬ 
lord, e.f/. cane cheese, cane fou Is, etc. 

bow, a boll, a <lry measure, 
p. 4 . 3 . carle, a man. 

plough-gate, as much land as could be ploughed with one 
plougii. 

p. 44. sit in my skirts, a phrase to denote close approach 
arul adherence to a person. Cf. Malkin, Oil vi. i. b.), “A 

Sicilian gentleman dctoriuined to stick in my skirts, ami either 
ruin or marry me.” 'I'he phrase to > 1 / on oup. 1 * skivf* means to 
press hard upon one, to deal heavily with, to punish si^vercly, 
to take revenge upon, etc. 

his ain gate, his own way or fashion. 

nose 0 ’ wax, a thing easily turned or mouhlcd in any way 
desired ; a person <?asily influenced, one of a weak character. 

main untruth, big lie. 

fauld-dlke, sheepfold wall. 

p. 45. cess—, probably iialf of the word cess ment (obs. =assess- 
merit), tribute. 

berling, galley or boat. 

Muscavado, unrefined .sugar. 

keep, the innernm.^t and strongest structure or central tower 
of a mediaeval castle, serving as a last defence ; a tower, a 
stronghold, donjon. 

p. 40. periapt, an amulet. 

Apollyon (Or. a 7 roXX<’'u«'), the destroyer, a name gl\en to 
the devil. 


CHAPl'EIi VT. 

p. 40. capon, a cock-chicken castrated for the purpose of im- 
proving the flesh for table. 

saw, maxim, w'ise saying. ,• 

p. .'SI. eking, the action of adding or making an addition, 
p. 52. chapping stick, a stick to strike with, a weaixm of 
ort'ence. 
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p. 53. Duke Humphrey, Hvmiphrey Plantagem-t, Duke of 
Gloviccster, vouiigest son of Henry IV^., nuirtlered in I44(>, some- 
tintOR called ihc g<i<xl Duke Humphrey. Sec Shake.sjieare, 
2 Htury VI. 11 . i. 

lachesse, (1) slackness, reniissncss. negligence, also an act or 
habit of neglect ; (2) law, negligence in the pt-rformanee of any 
legal duty ; <lelay in asserting a right, claiming a jirivilcgo 
or making application for redress. 

p. .54. bridewell, from Bride Well, i.r. (St.) Bride’s a ell 
a h(dy well in I>ond<iri, near which Hetiry VIII. had a “bulging ” 
given by Kdward VI. for a hospit^il, afterwards t'onvcitecl into 
a house of correction ; a ho»ise (»f correction bir juisotjcis, a place 
of forced lal>our, a gafil, prison. 


“Captain Ward.*’ 'I'he ballad of 
lifiinhon' describc.s a Helitiotis exploit <)f a real pi 
the beginning of the ITlh century. 


Ward nufl the 
rate, famous at 


“ Bold Admiral Benbow,” in an c-ngag<’incnt with tlie Fia-ncli 
off St. Martha, on the Spanish coast, in 1701, had his legs and 
thighs shivered irdo splintci-s by a chain-shot ; but, stipjrorted in a 
wooden fr*ame, he r’cmained on the quarter-deck till morning, u hen 
Du Cassi bore away. 

p. 55, mirk Monanday, Black Monday, Easter Monday, 14lh 
April, 1860, was so called; because on this daj’ Edward HI. 
with his army was lyitrg before Baris, the day was so dar k, with 
mist and hail, so bitter ly cold aiui so windy, that many of his 
horses and men died. 


fractious, peevish, fretfid, tiresome, irritable. 

muckle chumlay, great chimney. 

killogie, a lime kiln ftirnace. 

riving, robbing, pilfering. 

banes, bones. 

ilka, every, each. 

whiles, at times. 

dinging down, throwing down. 

brod, a church collecting plate. 

ki ltin g, upsetting, overturning. 

twatin^T^m thrashing anything, as in 


CHAPTER VII. 

Saltoun, a Scottish political writer (1653- 

Parbnm. ? Lothian in the Scottish 

that i ;« 1“ " opposed the court measures so strongly 

w^t of ‘ V l*c l^inded in the 

^'est of l.ngland with Monmouth. At tlie Revolution he was a 
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member of the Convention for settling the Govermnent of 
Scotland. His works denounced the oppressions beneath which 
the country groaned. 

p. 59. Jockies, strolling minstrels, or beggars ; vagabonds. 

caird, (1) a gipsy, one who lives by stealing ; (2) a travelling 
tinker ; (3) a sturdy beggar. 

p. 60. Pariah, (1) a member of a very extensive low caste in 
Southern India, e.speeially numerous at Madras ; (2) a member 
of any low Hindu caste, and by Europeans applied to one of no 
caste, an outcast; (3) any person (or animal) of a deg'-aded or 
despised class, a social outcast, 
sheallng, shed, hut, cottage. 

p. 61. Boot-hose, boot-stocking, a sort of garter. Cf. Lane, 
and Ch. Wills, iii. 139, “one pair of tawny stockes with toppes 
of boot-hose of the same.” 

sibyl, prophetess, fortune-teller, witch. 

Demcleugh, one of the names coined by Scott. 

p. 62. halcyon days, days of happiness and prosperity. Hal¬ 
cyon is the (Jreek for a kingfisher ; the Sicilians believed that at 
the time the kingfisher laid its eggs and incubated, the waves of 
the sea were unrufilcd. 

p. 63, Tun vaut bien I’autre, the one has the same force as the 
other : they amount to much the same thing, 
nota bene, take careful note, 
grieve, an overseer, 
poinded, seized, distrained. 

Turnpike Acts, Acts regulating the use and maintenance of 
our roads ami road sidings. 

p. 64. Impress-service, enforced service in the Army or Navy. 


CHAl>TER VIII. 

p. 65. Lea ground, open ground, cither meadow pasture or 
arable land. 

dingle, a deep dell or hollow, now (after ^lilton) usually 
anplied to one that is closely wooded or shaded with trees ; but 
according to Ray and in modern Yorkshire dialect, the name of 
a deep narrow cleft between hills. 

baulk, a strip of land left unploughed, two or three feet 
in breadth, at the edge of a field ; in some parts of England it is 

called “ headland.” 

p. 66. sovereign febrifuge, an unfailing remedy for fever. 

p. 67. bogle, a scarecrow. 

Moroone of Demcleugb. Scott names the gypsies t^is 
settlement after the negroes of S. America. Cf. i>coUxsh 
Maroon War, p. 65, and note p. 622 in/ra. 
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ground officer, a jiersoii engaged in tlie inanagenu'iit (if a 
private estate, etc., fonncilv also a subordinate of such an 
officer, a menial, a domesiic. 

p. 68. neither be of the quonun, nor cuetoe rotulorura, be 
neither of the justices, nor the prineipal justice of the peace. 

quorum (L. lit. of whom) fiom the wording of commis- 
Bions in which certain jiersons were specially designated as 
members of a body by the words “ (juoriini vo.s . . . \inuni (duos, 
etc.) esse voluinus ” of wlioni we wish you to be one (two, etc.), 
certain justices of the peace usually of eminent learning and 
a)>ility, whose presence was necessiiry to constitute a bench; 
latterly the term was loosely applied to all justices. 

posse, a force armed with legal authority, a Ixidy (of con* 
stables, of horsemen, etc.). 

custos rotulonim, tlic principal justice of the peace in a 
county, wh<» has tlie custody of the rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace. 

p. uG. cuddles, donkeys. Cf. p. 21 supra and note. 

p 70 . Calotte, usually spelt Cullot. Jacques Cullot, u cele¬ 
brated draughtsjiinn, painter, engraver and etcher, was horn at 
Nancy, 159‘f; died at Florence, 1(58,7. Callot displayed gi-eat 
genius in the repi-esentalion of popular and grotes(|uo subjects, 
and in caricaturing the vices and follies of mankind. One of his 
works is entitled J'he Oi/juties. 

p. 72 . thack, thatch. 

Stlrk, a hullock or heifer between one and two years old. 

glower, (1) to stare, (2) to look angrily. 

bleld, shelter. 

tod, fox. 

hing, hang. 

reise, twig, .small branch. 

p. 73. Margaret of Ahjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her 
keen-edged Malediction. Probably Scott was thinking of Shake* 
speare’s Henry VI., Pt. III. Act v. Sc.v, 


CHAPTER IX. 


p. 74. greeting, weeping, 
thrissle, thistle. 

mutebkin, a measure equal to an English pint, 
stoup, a deep and narrow’ vessel for holding liquids, 
toom, empty. x k 

Stoll, still. ^ / 

lamplt-sbell, limpet>shcll. 
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p. 75. GlengTibble, one of Scott’s fanciful names. 

p. 76. the broad arrow, the mark on Government stores. It 
was the cognisance of Henry, Viscount Sydney, Earl of Romney, 
Ma.stcr-Gencral of the Ordnance (1693-1702)—Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fahle. 

term days, the Scottish rpiarter days fall about halfw.ay 
between the English, viz. Candlemas (Feb, 2), Whitsun (May 15), 
Lanituas (Aug. 1), and Martinmas (Nov. 11). 

Martinmas, November ; the feast of St. Martin is Novenjber 
Itth. 

boddle, a small Scotti.sh copper coin. 

Candlemas Day is the 2nd of February; ut the Roman 
Cath()lic Church there is a candle proce.ssion on tins day to con¬ 
secrate all the caiulles which will be needed in the church during 
the year. 

p. 77. Wigton, Wigtown in Galloway. 

fashes, troubles. 

making, as.suming airs, so interfering. 

at an orra time, occasionally, at odd times. 

head, short for hea<l-lace, a narrow ribbon for binding tlie 
head. 

pinner, a woman’s head-dress, having lappets pinned to the 
temples reaching down to the breast an<l fastened there. 

low, flame. 

p. 78. Btemchasers, guns mounted in the stern of a sliip ; guns 
mounted in the bows were called bowchasers. 

at long bowls, firing at one another at long distance. 

Nantz, braiuly, so called from the place of manufacture, 
Nantes, on the Loire in France. 

<le, predestined, foredoomed. 

p. 79. the French article, i.e. the brandy. 

galloway, a horse not more than fourteen hands high, a cob. 
See also note on p. 198 infra. 

p. 81. the waur o’, the worse for. 

up putting, maintenance, as explained by “bed, board and 
washing. ” 

p. 8.3. rampauglng, storming and raging. 

p. 85. Demcleugh. See note on p. 61 supra. 

anathema, curse. 

p. 80. Bair, sore. 

flee, float. 



EIUTOUS NOTES. 



CHAl’TEK X. 

p. 88. the sheriff depute visits tlu* county ni .sUtvd periods; 
the sheriff-substitute is icsicleul aiul tiiscliargcs most of the 
fimctious of the sheiill. 

p. 90. indicia, proofs. 

whinger, a sort of hanger uicd as a knife at ineaU and in 
broils ; a ])oniar<l. 

p. 97. no canny, not safe, ilangenms. 

p. 98. Loup. leap. “The (latiger's Loup," see note on Elian- 
gowan, p. 7 sn^/ra. 


CHAPTER XI. 


p. 101. faem, foam. 

ballant, ballad, song. 

tiff, sup, draught 4»f drink. 

daft. (1) tlelirious. stupitl ; (*2) foolish, unwise; (8) gitldy, 
thoughtless; (4) jdayful. innocently gay; (.">) gay to excess; 
(b) wanton ; (7) extremely eager for the attainment (*f any oliject, 
or foolishly fond in tlie possession of it. 

sin syne, ago. 

pit mirk, dark as a pit. 

brawly, very well. 

p. 10-2. limmer, (1) a scoundrel, (2) a thief, (3) a woman of 
loose manners. 

Foul be in your feet, a <liseasc in the feet of cattle and sheep 
is sometimes called the foul. 

spunk, (1) a spark (»f tire, (2) a very .small fire. 

p. 10.3. hyson, one of the varieties of green tea, so called from 
the Chinese word for spring, because it is at the beginning of 
that season that it is phicked. 

roupit, sold !)}• auction. 

p. 104. sair bested, in a sad way, sad condition. 

heartsome, merry, 
p. 105. ingans, onions. 

unca wark wi’, great affection for. Unca, unusual, sur 
prising ; wark, fuss, to-do, show of aflection. 

randy, vagrant, disorderly. 

gar’d, forced, compelled, made, 
p. 106. treking, bargaining, bartering, doing business. 
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|). 100. lee, lie. falsify, 
j). 107 . warlock, w izard, witch, 
streik, stretcli. 

hafflin callant, half-grown lad. 
p. 108. spae wark, casting, foretelling 
p. 109. know, knoll, a little hill. 


sprugr, sparrow. 

claught, snatche<l, clutched, laid hold of eagerly and 
suiUleidv. 

fie, foredootned. 
cusser, one given to cursing, 
p. 110. clodded. Hung, hurle<l. 

p. 111. Cuddiebum. Chlngalore. Ram JoUi Bundleman Man- 
noring's servant seems tt) have inventecl these names in order to 
inspire Ins listeners with respect for his inasler s achievements 
and his own share therein. 

Mahratta, one of a warlike Hindu race occupying central and 
south-w'cstern parts of India. 


CHAPTER XII. 

p. 112. clashes, (1) tittle-tattle, prattle; (2) vulgar fame, the 
story of the day. 

p. 113. out of house and hauld. destitute. 

American War. The War of American Imlependenoe lasted 
from 1770 to 1783. This help.s to fix the date of H'f’ 
described here, which occurred probably in the winter ol 1 

p 115. span counter, a game witli counters, ui which the 
player tries to pitch his own counter within a spans length ot 
his”^antagonist's. Cf. Shakespeare, 2 Henry \ I. in. h- Rj), 
“ boys went to span coiutter for French crowns. 

moidore, a Portuguese gold coin, worth 27 .shillings. 

D. 119. “day fatality,” a fixed and unalterable course of things 
w'liich must occur on a fixed day. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

p 123. whisky, see note on tass, p. 21 myra. 

„ r24. canUet, a nain<. origii.ally applied to son.e 

A kind of stulT ongina ly made by ^ formerly 

hair, it is now made with w.a.l and silk. A light sum 
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used much for female apparel, made of long ^\ooi, Imrdsmun 
sometimes mixed in tlie loom with cotton or linen yarn. It ia 
uncertain whether it was ever made of cr.mers hair • but in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century it was made t»f the hair of 
the Angora goat. 


whom the colonel accounted to be “his” daughter, a slovenly 
use of the word “his,” wliich sltould strictly mean “thecoloneri,” 
but here is intended to mean “the old man’s,” “the laird's.” 
The Latin use of “ hujus ’ and “ illius ’ in such instances obviates 
all doubt. 


p. 125. genteel, belonging to oi- included among the gentry, of 
a rank above tlie connTHuiiiUv. Obs. =rieh. 

p. 127 . Good Ood, in contradistinction to “the devil’• in the 
previous parngrapln a stronger expression than wouht be put 
uito the mouth of the “sylph-like” (p. 124) and gentle Luoy 
Bertram of to-da}’. 

p. 12i(. heezie, (1) hoist, lift ; (2) aiil, furtherance. 

boddle, a small Scottish copper coin; “pitched », boddle ” 
IS equivalent to “ tossed a halfpenny.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

p. 132. Homer's birthplace, seven cities have laid claim to 
this : 

“Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Argos, Athenae. 
Urbis de patria certat, Homere, tua.” 

p. 135. the upset price, the reserve price, i.e. the price below 
>Mnch the property would have remained unsold. 

p. 136. ^ter in full “ writer to the Signet,” i.e. a solicitor; 
inis tci m IS applied m Scotland somewhat loosely to law agents 

cipal sometimes to their prin- 

otiicial. governor of a pro- 
Mncc in the Mogul Empire ; a title often applicnl to one who had 
returned from India with a large fortune acquired there. 


CHAPTER XV. 

T ^*‘0 steu ard of the Heir of 

Linnho, and defrauded his master. * 

lar sum to denote a particu 

penny, ward penny, etcT ^ Penny, teind penny, tithing 
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p, 138. messan,(l)asn,aU<log (2).cou^ryc«r,(3)a^^^ 

^ te,.„. oi e„c.ea... 
apouo, ....r does A,.ono 

!ilw’iv‘< ki?ci) his hiiw ut full stretch. . . » 

ti„„ "'c^dioway 

pcoulium, private property, a w.te s p.nn.oncj, 
pocket money. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

« 145 a secretis. from private infnnnatiun. 

Wise men, e.,. HoW.es T. Paine, s„ei.ty 

p 146. aQ'>a>ter.an.en,l.e. of tlie rcl t,y 

of’Friends) fonoded l.v -■ * -oss and manners, 

peaceful principles ami plainiuss 

tUcKlng up. .shuttin, up in close confnu-ment. 
t). 147. in rerom natura. in the world, alnc. 

p. 148. Downright Dimstable^^^Om^ ^ its 

V ry'^'biunC plain speaking- no such'placc"as 

writes : “ If tl.is is not plain speaking, theic 

downright Dnnstahle. Mcrvyivs grammar is 

there were other watchers than me. J 

faulty. 

CHAPTKR XVII. 

p 1.52. ladies in limbo ladies in prison. 'ii of'Hm pm' 

Imlin" Chri^^ and of «.d»pt..ed infants ) (- 

US of Richardsons methods in 

i ,03. tne land of talisman and spell, India. 
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155. Salvator, an Italian painter lujtcd for Ins 


wild scenes of brigands, etc. {Kilo IGT.'I). 


Claude, one of the greatest of landscape painters ; he was 
grounded in the j)rineii)le8 of his art l)y Tassi ; hut deteniiine«l 
to take nature for his iiiastei-, In- spent whole days in the fields 
watching their vai-ious aspects beneath tlie changing skies. He 
painted in fresco as well as in oil. His works are nunierous and 
to be found in tuost of tin* galleries <jf Europe. 'I'en of his 
paintings are in llie National (iallery. 

p. lob. beau g:ar 9 on. See p. 5(1(1 iu/ra. 


timothy grass f/ra/rn-f), so ealh*d heemise 

hroughtfroin New \ oik b\ \V. 'l’iinolh\' Hanson, aiul introdiieed 
hy him into Carolina and tlic*nee into England (Prior). Loudfui 
suites that tlie date was nliout 17S((, Imt \V. Ellis, writing in 
1750, calls it St. Timolliy gias.s and St. 'I'iniothy seed (Ilrillen 
aiul Holland), 

p. 157. scene In the “Merchant of Venice,” v. i. lietween 
Lorenzo and Jcs.sica. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

P- 107. you was, an archaism, 
p. 168. coup de main, stroke. 

Rosencrantz and GuUdenstem, two of the courtiers in Shakc' 
spearc’s play of HatiUet, A'l'/iy of Dtnmark. 


CHA1»TER XIX. 

p. 169. IJsculan. a name originally applied to Cicero who had 

a\iua at lusculuni, which he mentions fieiinenlly under iho 
nameof lusculanum. and fiom which he wrote Tuxculauaf dix- 

hence the name may he applied to any cultured 
recluse that prefers the country to the towai. 

nlle "'T'l meaning pom]), magnificence, dis- 

^p. naughUness, priile ; splendour, pomp. 

®“®®* seen only 

w boh ^ P'vceile the woiil or phrase the meanin- of 

"inch It IS intended to limit or emphasize. ® 

- of Machell,. 

“ New honours come upon him, 

Like our stmnge garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the ai<l of use.” nmuia 
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p 175. Caliph Vathek, the title of a talo by William Beckforcl, 

(17^1844). Vathek was grandson of Haroun al Raschid ; 
induced bv a malignant genius to coninut all sorts of crimes. 
The descnntion of the Hall of Eblis, u hich is often quoted, was 
llZu frnm the old hall at Fonthill Abbey, Beckfords residence 

in Wiltshire. 


CHAPTER XX. 

p. 177. empressement, ardour, assiduity, earnestness. 

n 181 6 clairci 8 sement, clearing up. explanation. 

p. 18-2. polyglot, a book or writing {esp. the Bible) m se\era 

languages-T^aia^a^ a poem by Robert Southey published in 1801. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

p. 184. V. Brown. Vanbeest Brown. Seep. 162 supra, 
might be decidedly pronounced Interesting, sc. mig i 
pronounced decidedly interesting. etc 

p. I 80 . attentions to a pretty too 

p. 186. a coclt and a bottle, perhaps synonymous «.th a g.KXl 
The EngUsh would 

Although the Union of .j century that Knglish- 

';:::^.rsi:-:l'-'^e!r'tr;l^.""each oUier as fiilow. 

money to pay the 

taken over by the local * **„,,! pass until the toll 

“H5'‘S:rrr;- =£... 

infantry. 

maundering, grumbling (obsolete), 
p. 188. ci-devant, above, before, former. 

* forme om^e. an ideal farm, or picture farm, 
p. 1!)0. Zealand, at the mouth of the Scheldt. 

Mysore country, in Southern Imha. quotation from 

p 191. Is Saul among the nronhecv to his other 

1 gam X, 17 means, ^ Has Saul ad^ed.^proplmoy^ 

accomplishments? and in us make drawings, 

othTtTin^s^ol^virh^^^ imd not rcccivrd credit before. 


sundry 
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Archer. Seep. 

Cuddyboram, like Ciuldieburn and Cliin^alore {]>. Ill fsuprn), 
the name of a place snppoi^etl to l>e in India and eonneclofl by 
Scott with Maimering’s adventures and those of his friciuls. 

Marybone, .Mai'vlelK>ne. 

p. 192. cabined, cribbed, and confined, Mnrhe.fh, iii. iv. 24. 


CHAFl'ER XXII. 

p. 193. bent, lay hold of. 

Sklddaw and Saddleback, two peaks of the Cuinherland 
Lake District, a little to tlie noi lh t)f Keswick. 

p. 194. equipage, equipment, apjiarel, attire, costume, dress, 
“get up," outrtt. 

p. 19o. Roman Wall, built by Hadrian fiom Carlisle to New¬ 
castle to keep l«iek the Dicta and Scots. 

Vauban. a eelebi-ated French engineer of the seventeenth 
century, wn.s em|)l')ye<l to strengtlien tlie bulificalions of Dun¬ 
kirk, Lille, Macslii<;ht. ValeneiimiM's. and (Jhent, and wrote 
treatises and ea.says on fortifie.ilion (l»i33-17o7). 

Coebom, a l)ut(“h engineer, surnamerl the Dutch Vauban, 
rase to be l)irector (Jetiei-al «if f«MtiJieations and (toveinor «»f 
Handers: the foftifi<-atious of Hcigen-of-Zoom are eonsiclored his 
masterpiece (H)41I7U4). 

p. 196. cabaret, pultlic-house, jxit house, ale-house. 

Dinmont. I>)ekliart names three men, any of whom might 
have Iwen the original of Dandie l)itiim)r»t, viz. Willie Elliot at 
Milhurnliolm, William Daidlaw amottg “the braes of Yarrow,” 
and James Davitlson of Hvndlea. 

a fell chield at the vermin, a terror to rats. 

p. 197 . forbye, in achlitiun to, besides, over and almvo. 

slow-hund, sloth bund, slcuth-hund, blood-hound. 

8Tew, grey hound. 

rottens, rats. 

stots, or stotes, a kind of weasel; polecats arc called stotes 
in bomorsotshire, 

tods, foxes. 

brocks, badgers. 

foumarts, or foulmarts, polecats. 

ffaedown, a drinking lK>ut. 

p. 198. moor-fowl, the red grouse {Lagoptt^ seotiais). 

^y fowl, a gray-hen is the female of the black-cock. 

doos In a dooket, doves in a dove-cote. 

black-cock, the male of the black grouse or black game. 
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p. 198. Charlie's Hope. See note on Wliaap, p. 4 snprn. 

Galloway, a species of horse of a small size Imt very hardy 
and enduring. Tradition sju’s that they are sprung from some 
Spanish stallions that swam ashore when some of tlie ships of tlie 
Armada were wreekt-d off the coa.st of (ialloway. I’hese horses 
are said to have maletl witli native mares and to have begotten 
the brecnl known as (lallowaya. 

Eeuch or Heugb, means a cliff or scaur. 

the Waste. See the author’s note 1, Mumps Ha\ 

swear, hard, <lif!ieult. Cf (ler. f-dutur, hard, difficult; and 
Seottisli vtoter, mcrir, unwilling or dilfieult to turn out, hanl to 
draw, applied to a lazy person and to a sword rusted in its 
scabbard. 

p. 199. Liddel, a river running between Dumfriesshire and Cum¬ 
berland, from which Liddestlale takes its name. 

or, before. 

Icittle, ticklish, difficult, variable, vexatious, doubtful, im¬ 
plying tlie idea of danger. 

Btirred, injured. 

feck, (I) a term denoting both space and quantity or number, 
(2) the greatest part, 
nibbit, robbed, 
gate, way, road, 
roup, sail'. 

stocking, the cattle, implements of husbandry, etc., on a 
farm, in coiitr/ulistinetion to the crop. 

p. 2(K). That quits a’ scores, that pays all debts, settles all 
cM.sjuites. 

writer chield3 = lawyer chaps, solicitors. See p. 136 
creel, (1) an osier ba.sket, (2) pannier, 
p. 201. wl’ a whin auld wa s o' shealings, witli a few old walls 
of hovels. 

saugb, willow, 
sunkie, a low stool. 

Hout.an ejaculation, expressionofdissatisfactionor contempt. 

mutchkin. a measure equal to an English pint, 
clavering, talking idly, gossiping. 

speir, (I) search out, (2) investigate, (3) ask, enquire, 
canny, wise, good. 

stirrup dram, stirrup cup. a glass of spirits or draught ot 
ale given l)y theliost to his guest when about to depart. 

glifflng, instant, moment, 
randy, vagrant, disorderly. 
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quean, a woman, a ffinalt-, a term of disparagetm-sit or almse. 


p. 202. lippen to. trust to. 


CfrAPTER X.XIII. 


p. 204. pagodi, a temple or saererl Imilding (in Imlia, China, 
etc). 

make not, do not a-ssume prudisli airs, lienee do not interfere, 
flitted, ri’inoved from one place* to another, 
canny, safe. 

p. 20S. gay. eonsieleial.le, 

clour, dint caused hv a hlow. 

% 

whittret. a weasel. 


clanjamfray, ral.I.h-. 
en croupe, iieliind. 

p. 201). latch. (I) a mhe, (2) tlie track of a cart-wheel. 

p. 210. change-house, a sm.dl inn or ale-house (prohably a 
ua\,si(|e nni where horses wen* ehang<*d). * 

barken, doi. har(h,*n. 

hum dudgeon. a<lo. fu.ss. 

scart, a scratch. 

pow, head. 

housj!*'* * into the inner apartment cf the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


p. 215. Bewcastle, a 
N.E. of Carlisle. 


town on the River Lune about 15 miles 


horse-couper, horse-dealer. 


cheerer, glass of spirits, hot water, 
whlggfing, going ijuickly. 

land-louper. one that frerpieidlv fliU from 
peat hag, bog, morass. 

knevel, beat severely with the fists, punch, 
kist, chest. 

P- 216. con over, think over, 
loon, fellow, rogue (huniorou.sly). 
collle-ahangle, uproar, squabble, 
capriole, a leap or caper, as in tlancing. 
Chinugery, the old way of spelling surgery. 


ono 


place or 
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p. 217. four-hours, a slight meal taken l)etween dinner and 
supper, usually at four o’clock, corresponding to our afternoon 
tea. 

p. 218. wedder, a wether (sheep). 

bannock, a cake, baked of dough in a pretty* wet st<ite and 
toasted on a girdle. 

Bristol hearth-rug". Before the discovery of coal in the 
North of England carpet making was an important industry at 
Bristol. 

p. 219. shoeing-hom, a piece of horn, bone, or metal, etc., to 
aid in putting on a shoe, a shoe-horn. 

gowan, daisy. 

bittle, or l>eelle, a wooden mallet for beating washed clothes. 

case bottle, a bottle encased in wicker or leather, etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


p. 221. doddered, having lost the top or branehes, especially 
through age and decay. 

p. 222. fortalice, a fortress. 

The rogues fled from him like quicksilver. Quotation from 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV. 11 . iv. 247. 

p. 223. souple, the part of a flail which strikes the grain. 

scaff raff, riff-raff, rabble. 

screed o’ drink, a hard Injut at drinking. 

at an orra time, at odd times, occasionallj’. 

hirsel, (1) a multitude, throng ; (2) a flock. 

tryst, (1) an appointment to meet; (2) an appointed meeting. 

billy. (1) a companion, a comrade; (2) fellow; (3) a lover | 
(4) a brother; (5) a young man, hence the plural, “the billies, 
or “ the young billies ” is equivalent to “ the young fellows. 

flent a bit, never a bit. 


p. 224. prin, pin. 

scaur (dial. var. of scar), a precipitous bank, a cliff, a ridge 
£ } i 11 

p. 2-2o. Pychely Hunt, or Pytcliley Hunt, 
hounds known n.s the Shire hounds, the others being 
the Cottesmore, and the Quorn. Lockhart tells us that Borth- 
wick Water supplied the scene of the otter hunt. 

mongrel, whelp and cur of low degree. A reminiscence of 

Goldsmith's mad dog: . , i i ^ 

♦‘Mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound 

And curs of low degree* 
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p. 227. Nabob, is a corruption of Xairdb, the plural of Xaih, 
an administrator of a province, and conmiandcr of the Indian 
army under tlie Mogul empire. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

229. kelpy, or kelj)ie, in Scottish mythology i.s a spirit »)f the 
waters in the form <jf a horse ; “ Every lake has iu kelpie or 
water-horse, often seen hy the slu-pherds sitting upon the hrow 
of a rock, dashing along the surface of tlm deep, »)r browsing 
upon tire pasture on its verge * {(Jraharn, Slt/rhoi n/ Pcrfhr<hh f ). 

p. 2.30. waster, Ku l>e<l spear or triiient. See p. 228. 

pandemonium, the abcxle of all the rlenions, hell, the itrfernni 
regions. 

p. 231. kipper, smoked salmon. 

reist, to dry by the heat of the sun or in a chimnoy. 
cleek, an iron horjk. 

p. 2.32. cottar, one that inlinluts a cot or cottage. 

"ft^iriovis in 

to thk e f«rl' "'r >\nntvd as prelmle 

this chapter, desoiihes how Johnnie nmiiiUined in )iis hall 

e gilt score men though “ he had neither larul nor rents cming 

n, how they were rnvited to Kdinlmrgh bv the kine who 

all killed sa\e Irtllc Musgravc that was Jolinnie’a footpage.” 
paik, a stroke ; in plural paik'i, a drubbing, 
witter, the barb of an arrow or fish-hook. * 

mculoslr' (3)olevor, 

by-name, additional name, nickname. 

Glalket, (1) light, giddy ; (2) foolish, rash, 
p. 2,30. A tait o' woo’, a tuft (small piece) of wool, 
tweel, web, woven cloth. 

pirn, a quill or reel on w hich yarn was wound 

ahake-rag, tattei-demalion. 

smack, orsmaik, a mean fellow, a wretch. 

randle-tree, a Uxll, raw-boned person. 

inforioTqi'a'lit,."’®’ -'"‘bing. especially of 

ware, expend. 

ft«S' yoursells up a step Prior to )ft 7 i 

and promotion in the «.n.y could L purdL‘e"d.'”^ ooramissions 
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p. 328. bit scrape o' your pen, a monioiaiidum from you 
acknowledging the debt. 


CHA1>TER XXVH. 

p. 2i0. sevenfold shield of Alax. iwTa^ouoi aaKo%, II. vii. 220, etc. 

p. 241. ignis fatuus, a deceptive light, “Jack o’ Lantern,” 
“ Will o’ the Wisp,” etc. 

p. 243. doff, do off, put off. 

levin, lightning. 

lap, wrap. 

p. 244. Make not! Meddle not ! Cf. Shakespeare, Mern/ 
lEir/*? of Windsor, l. iv. 11(5. “I will teach a scurvy jack a- 
nape priest to meddle or make.” Sec also note to mnkc not on 
p. 204. 

]). 24.1. fair-strae death, natural death in one’s bed. 
death-ruckle, death-rattle. 

p. 247. Lady Macbeth, etc. See .Shakespeare's Marhcthy iv. ii. 
streaking, or streiking, (1) stretching, (2) having out a dead 

body. 

p. 248. dead-thraw, death agony. 

lykewake, or lykewaik, likcwalk, the watching of a dc.ad 

hod}'. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

p. 2.10. kinchen-mort giil. 

milling in the darkmans, murder by night. 

lap and pannel, Ii(jUor aiul bind, meat and drink. 

cloyed a dud, stolmi a rag. 

sour the cramp-ring, get imprisened. 

trine to the cheat, get hanged. 

Btrammel, straw, 
woodie, rope, halter, 
spae, foretell, 
flat, fool. 

Bring out and tour, go out and watch, 
scented, got wind of, found out. 
p. 251. fambles, hands, 
ftummagem, throttle. 

feckless, (1) weak (physically), (2) feeble in mind, (3) 
spiritless. 
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amazon, one of a race of fenial<- warriors sai«l liy Herodotus 
and otliers to iiavc exist«*d in Scythia : In iiec a Icmalc warrior, 
thence a very tall, stioiig. or masculine woman. 

bully huff, boasting bully. 

Loup, leap. See p. !HS 

p. 'i.Vi. rusty, angty. 

bought so many brooms, got so many warrants out. 
darkmans, nigliU. 

ding out, give infoiniatimi, split, peach, 
odd-come-shortlies, odd times. 


start, play false, split, 
black Peter, pot tmanleau. 


p. 2o4. sibyl. (U one <ir other of eeitain women of anli<juity 
who were reputed to posM-ss powers of prophecy and divination, 
(2) a prophetess, for tunc teller , wil<'|i. 


p. 2o.), Japanned, (I) huajuered with japan, a varnish of 
exeeptiorial hardness ; (2) varinshed with any material that gives 
a hard hlack gloss ; (.'}) rnadi' hlrck, polishiMl or covered witli 
b!ack, hlackeni'd. 


p. 257. awmous, rdrns. 
p. 258. doating, in tny rhitage. 


CH.APTER XXIX. 

p. 265 Cicipici, a fatieynanie for an Italian, which is intcirded 
to sound minnicking and jialtrv. 

harpsichord, a stringed iiistrarjirent of mu'iie resenihling in 

appearance the grand piarro, in use from si.vleeiitli to eighteenth 
ccnttirv. ® 

PiQUe, a fancy name for a Frenchntair, expressive of the 
i5ritish conlcnipt for forciyiicrs* 

p. 26S. cummerband, cummerhund, a .sash or uinlle worn 
round the warst, a waist-hell. ^ 

p. 269. Mahratta. Si’e p. 11 1 .'.u/irrt note. 

p. 270 Hyder-Ally Hyder Ali-Khan. an I.ulian chieftain 

afttfrwVj.U^r the Mahratlas. hut 

after-wards jorned witli the Mahraltas. arul in 1780 invaded the 

India H"-- nnnihilation of British 

p. ^l. genie, (a) a tutelary spirit ( = Gcniusl* (h\ n 
one of the spirits or goblins of'Arahian demonology. ^ ’ 

P. 273. Salvator. See p. 155 and note sujn-a. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

p. 279 . pinchbeck, an alloy of about five parts of copper with 
one of zinc, resembling gold ; used in clock-making, cheap 
jewellery, etc. ; it is named after the itu’entor, Christopher 
Pinchbeck, a watch a!)d toy maker in Fleet .Street, London 
(died 1732). 

Thomas Aquinas, called the “Angelic Doctor,” wos of noble 
birth (born in the castle of Atpiino in 1227), and entered the 
Society of Preaching Friars at Naples against the wish of his 
parents; after teaching Divinity in various Universities, he 
settled at Naples and obtained a pension from the King ; he 
refused the Archbishopric of Naples, and died in 1274. He was 
canonized in 1.323. 

Chrysostom (317-4b7) the Saint was called Chrysostom, 
fiolden-niouthed, becatjse of his great elotjuence. His name u'as 
John : he was nuide Bishop of Constantinople in 397, but ^yas 
deposed and driven into exile bj' the empress ICudoxia ; he died 
at Comana, in Asia Minor, in 404. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

p. 281. curlers, players at the game of curling, M’hich is a 
Scottish game played on the ice. 


CHAPTER XX.XII. 

p. 286. handy-rtandy, a children’s game, in which a small object 
is shaken between the hands by one of the players, and the 
hands being suddenly closed, tlm other player is required to 
guess in which hand the olqect remains. 

p. 288. Bums's Ebiction Ballads. 

p. 289. to escape from Coventry, i.e. to return to the society 
of which he is a member, from whic h ho has bccui e.xcludod on 
account of objectionable conduct. It is said that the folk ot 
Coventry at one time would >u>t have anything to do with the 
soldiers quartere<l there : to send soldiers to Coventry "as 
e<iulvalent therefore tt) shutting them out of society. 

understrapper, a potty follow, an inferior agent, an under¬ 
ling. 

p. 290. rencontre, meeting. 

p. 292. we keeplt the kirk, wo attended the EsUbhshed 
Church. Cambridge men talk of “ keeping chapel still. 

sackless, or aaikless, saykles, guiltless, innocent. 

tullzle, brawl, souftlo, quarrel. 
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douce. (1) seriate; (2) nuHlest, opi)ose(l t<j waiilonness ; (.S) 
re.s|)ectal>le. 

horning^, or letter of horning, a letter i.ssued from liis 
Majesty's signet, and directed to a messenger, wlu) is rcrjuiicd 
to eliarge a debtor to pay tlie debt for which he is prosecuted, 
or perform the obligation within a limited time under pain of 
rebellion. 

caption, a warrant for apprehension. 

p. 203. defeat, e.\hausted (Er. r/e/ait). 
hellicat, desperate, extravagant. 

p. 204. Hansel Monanday. UauHfl. a gift of money put into 
the hand, a tip, Cluistinas box. JJattHl Moiiandat/, ^londay 
after New Year’s day. 

friar’s chicken, chicken bnith with eggs beaten up ami 
dropped into it. 

crappit heada, haddock-heads eookerl with a stuffing of oat¬ 
meal, suet, otjions and pepper. 

sark, shirt. 

p. 295. Kilmamock-cap. Kilmarnock, a town in Ayrshire, 
mamifactures carpets, and was formerly noted for the manu- 
facUire of Kilmarnock cowls. 

p. 297. clash, tittle-tattle, prattle, gossip, 
lang syne, loiig ago. 
sib, related by blood. 

Bonspiel, curling match. 

p. 298. uphaud, uphold, maintain, 
welze, direct, send, 
feckless, weak, helpless, 
poschay, corruption of post-cliaise. 
wad, pledge, bet, wager, 
coft, bought, purcluised. 
forgot, for forgotten. 

p. 299. dooms, verj*, absolutely, 
shand, base coin. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

p. 301. concurrent, an attendant on a sherifTs officer. 

Sir George Mackenzie (1036-1691) was king’s advocate durine 

- u Covenanters, and earned thi 

j amo of Bhudy .N ackenz.e. He was a voluminous writer of 
h gal and other works, including a Di^conrae upon the Laua and 
Cn-<ioma of Scotland in Mattera Criminal. 
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p. 301. vis publica et privata, violence, public and private, 
chield, (1) <a servant ; (2) a fellow, used in either a gorxl or 
bad sense, usually expressive of disrespect; (3) a stripling, a 
young man ; (4) a term of endearment. 

broom, sc. an order «)f ejeetnient to sweep her out of the 
neighbourliood. 

p. 302. niffer, to liiggle, Iwrgain. 

griego, a short cloak of coarse woollen stuflf, with a liood 
attached. 


dry handed, unarmed. 

whistle, to give a hint or information. 

darbies, hand-cufTs. 

barkers and slashers, pistols and cutlasses, 
p. 303. sapperment (corruption of Sah-amoify sacrament), an 
oath put in tlie moutli of (icrman speaker. 

donner and blitzen, thunder an<l lightning ! a (ierman oath. 
Cuxhaven at the n>outh of the Elbe, at this time a British 
p(^ssession. 

p. 304. Flushing at the mouth (;f the Scheldt, 
p. 305. Poz donner, odds thunder. Clod’s thunder, 
p. 300. strap, to be hanged, 
gelt, money. 

clay, to stop a hole or chink with anj’ »inctuous or viscous 
sub.staricc, hence generally to cover tip aiul conceal. 

p. 307. Kaim, camp, hillock, 
howff, resort, lurking-place, 
es spuckt da, that place is haunted. 


Strafe mich helle, hell Oxkc me ! 

p. ,308. felfteen, the Supreme Court of fifteen judges in Edin- 
buri'h, the Lord President ami fourteen other judges, who sit in 
the Inner House. 

neither shouhl precede “ watcliing,” and the sentence should 
re id, “they would speml the night in neither watching nor 

jirayer. ” 

i). .309. phantasmagoria, a .shifting scries or succession of 
plianta.sms or imaginary figures, a.s seen in a dream or tevereu 
condition. 
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CHAPTER XX.XIV. 

p. 310. glim, a light of any kind, a candle, a lantern. (Slang.) 
Ich bin ganz gefrome, I am frozen to death ! 
rouse, a carousal, or bout of drinking. 
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j). 317. Saufen Bier, ftc. 'I’liis niiglil 1)0 : 

Quafiing Im-ct .'UhI linimly ! 

Stiiasliing \vin(li>u's handy ! 

Jolly gtxid follow .s 1 
Jolly good fellows ! 

Kiot<a)s and randy ! 

bxiUy-boy, a lerin of endeartnent and familiarity. 

|). 318. bilboes, a long iron har w ith sliding shackle-s, in whieli 
the legs of the prisoners wi-ri’ eoiiHnud. 

kincbln. infant. 

fluch and blitzen, cui-ses ami bla/es ! 


Deurloo. the nundh of the Wonte or Wester.schelde 
hidwcett Wakln-ren and Zeenio.seh I'laandereii in the provim-e of 
/eeland [riift , A. J. van dor Aa. Aardn/kxIcmiUitj iroonlmhofk 
atr yedtr/anfltn, Oorinehem, iSJil-JI, voh iii. 

p. 31i). schelm, a rascal (a term <if ahnse jjr contempt, attri¬ 
buted to (ierman speakers). 


p. 320. The States of Holland, the Dutch (lovernment 
p. 322. Bridewell. See p. mH/ira and note, 
p. J2.1 stiver, a Dutch penny. 

Iu8t-hau8, plwisijre house. 


gelt, money, j)ay. 

blumen-garten, flower garden. 

their High Mightinesses, the Dutch Government. 

tliumkT.' “iKl 


Strafe mich der deyfel. the devil fetch me ! 

silver cooper (an alteration of Dutch ziel verkooper. soul- 
Seller), kidnapper. 

Rasp house, a house of correction formerly used by Holland 
C.cunany, etc., where prisoners weie employed i,, rasj.ing 

p. “ ‘‘"t'- Cf. 

schnaps, dram of spirits, 
spill, a (piantity, lot. 

p. 320. squeak, turn informer, squeal,” poach, betray 
st^ to move suddenly, to wince through fear, pain, etc. 
Kobold, a hobgoblin, the deyil. 

if 1-0 were 

of thrd'e?uf^’“ devil, as wo say a ol.ild 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


p. 328 savoir faire, inanageineitt, knowledge of what to do, 
skill in acting. 


p. 329. repulsive air, we should say repellent rather than 
repulsive in this sense. 

viva voce, by oral discourse. 

p. 330. residentera. an archaism for residents. 

Anathema ! Maranatba ! from 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


p. 331. the Chiltem, Hundreds : a name given to five (or more 
strictly four and a half) hundreds in Oxfordshire, and three in 
Buckinghamshire, which contain the Chiltern Hills. The 
manorial rights to these belonged to the Crown, ^vhich appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailifis. These offices have long been 
obsolete, or merely nominal, but that of the three BuckiTigham- 
shire hundreds (Stoke, Desborough, and Barnhnm) is the best 
known of several fictitious offices, now u.sed fora special purpose. 
No member of Parliament is by law' at liberty to resign his seat 
so long as he is duly f]ualified ; on the other hand, a member who 
accepts an office of profit under the Crown must vacate his seat, 
subject to re-election. A mon»ber ile.-^iring to resign applies 
therefore for the Stewardship of the ChUtern Hundreds, or other 
similar appointnient, which is by a legal figment held to be such 
an office; the appointment necessitates his resignation, and 
having thu.s fulfilled its piirpose, is again resigned, so as to bo 
ready for conferment upon the next member that wishes to niako 
the same u.sc of it. 


p. 334. in fee of the estate, owner of the freehold. 

Custodier, a Scotticism for custodian, one that has the 
custody of anything. 

p. 336. Bteek, (1) the act of stitching with a needle, (2) the 
threads in sewed w’ork, (3) a small portion of work. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

p. 338. King Cambyses'vein. King Cambyses was a tyrannical 
and cruel king of Persia, who conquered Egypt in B.C. o2o. 
Uoffat, a tow'n of Dundriosshire. 

Horace's Seventh Ode, Book II., begins : 

“ O saepe nmeum temptis in ultinium 
Deducte, Bruto militiae duce, 

Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis Ilaloque caelo, 

Pompei meorum prime sodalium. 

Cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
Fregi coronatus nitentes 
Maiobathro Syrio capillos? 
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Malobathrum, O) J)'' 

eo.tiy .>nan..ntwas 

n.Hl.-rC.ncal Dal.iO in 

p. :i3t». Bristo-port, <.ncnf tli.-yatestn^nnl .-cast o^ E<lin ^ ■ 
Tllc suburb of HrisU. Stivi-t a(ljoini<l ibis gaU-. 
chairman, a luan in cbait^r "f a Sf<laii i bair. 

1) .340 houses •• within themselves," iK-taclu-cl bimsfs. 

With this niul folh.win^' paia-iaphs describing manners, etc., 
of K(iinburgh, compare memoir ol Sydney Smitli. cb. i. 

chap, to strike with a hammer, or any instrument of similai 


use. 


Tron, a cliurt-h on the High Street, iMlinhurgli, a little t.. 
the cast of St. tiilcs Cat lied lul. 

p. 341. coup dffiU, (U look, glance; (‘2) ; (3) ogle ; (4) 

survey, view ; (.3) prospeet. view. 

Luckenbooths. btmtlis which can be closed or locked uj); 
hence the place or <iuarier where such booths are j)eimanentl\ 

erected in u town* 

Canongate. the principal thoiimghfaie in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh. The little liorough of the ('ammgate grew rouml 
the Abbey of Holvrood in the twelfth century, soon after the 
founding of the At)hey. The street runs from that parish. 

p. 342. doo. dove. 

no a prin the waur, not a pin the worse. 

camstane, or camstone, (1) common compact limestone, 
(2) white clay indurated. 

Clerihugh's, a tavern in Writer’s Court. 

p. 343. skeel, skill, learning, knowKalge. 

cadie, (1) a messenger, (2) a boy employed in running 
errands or in any inferior sort of work, (3) u young fellow. 

tup, (l)aramt (2) a foolish fellow, (3) an unpolished store- 
farmer. 

to bell ta cat, to contend with one, especially of superior 
rank or pow-er, to withstand him cither by words or aclhms. 
The phrase originated fnmi the <ild fable of the mice, who wished 
to make the cat wear a bell, but not a mouse was found “ to bell 
the cat.” 

first rate, a nautical term ; Dinmout was to the ordinary 
passenger as a first-rate battleship to smaller craft. 

close, passage, entry. 

Pandemonium. (1) the al>odc of all the demons, (2) a place or 
gathering of wild lawless violence, confusion and uproar. 
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p. 344. Meffaera, one of the Furies or avenging Deities, who 
are represented as fearful winged maidens, with serpents twined 
in their hair, and with blood dripping from their eyes. 

hebdomadal, every seventh day, weekly, 
p. 345. compotator, boon coni})anion. 

fescennine verses. Fescennina cai'niina, one of the earliest 
kinds of Italian p{)etry, which consisted of rude and jocose 
verses, or rather dialogues of exteiiipore verses, in which the 
merrv country folks assailed and ridiculed one another. 

crambo, (I) a game in which one player gives a word or line 
of verse, to which each of the others has to find a rime ; (2) rime, 

riming. 

p. 34G. Themis, the (ioddess of I^xw. 

Falstaff, etc. See Shakespeare’s I Jftury IV. Ii. iv. 

Justinian, the Roman Emperor responsible for Justinian a 
InstHule.-*, about A.i>. 5,30. 

Holyrood, a royal palace near Edinburgh. 

Jedwood in Teviotdalc, near Li<l<lesdale. 

Lyon, Marchmount, Carrick, Snowdown, the titles of the 
principal heralds of Scotland. 

p. 347. congee, a Imw. originally at taking one’s leave; after¬ 
wards also in salutation, at meeting, etc. 

a guisardlng. mas(iuerading. mumming, as was usual at 
Yule. Cln istmastide ; •juUard '\s one who goes about in a fantastic 
guise or dress ; a masijucrader, mummer. 

Preux Chevalier, gallant knight. 


seneschal, steward. 

n 348 King Cophetua and the Beggar maid. Cophetua was 
aiwmaginarv king of Africa, of great wealth, wlio ^ 

womantind.’” till he fell in love with a beggar-maid, b^ name 

I’eneloplion. ^ , , 

Jean D.gie. Is Scott thinking of Daviil Bruces second 

wife. "Margmret I^-gie.” who was a widow and 
woman of obscure origin, unfit to match with a king^ 1 he 
cI.roniele.s sav that she was eventually divorced from the king. 
(See Burton's fIi*tory of Scotland, vol. u. pp. . 

Bessie Carmichael. Elizabeth, daughter of Ixird Carmichael, 
mistres.s of James V. 

Charles V. of Spain, who abdicated in looU. 
n 34<» Bacchanal. (1) a priest or priestess, votary or dex^tce 
of^lS.iechus ; n Bacchant or Bacchante. (2) a drunken swi 

mind, recollect. . . 

p. 350. spring, a quick and cheerful tune on a musical instru- 

ment. 
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march, (1) a landmark; (2) in the plural, coniiiieis, Ltnin- 
daries. 

cutlugged, cropcared. 
shear, divide, out. 


hog, a slieop. Itj Scotland ami in various parts of I’aigiaml a 
sheep i.s calkd liy tliis name from the time it ceases to ho a lamh 
till its litst slioaritiL'. 


aibllns, perhaps. 

p. Jk")!. bragged with, upraidcd b)', reproaclual by. 

threep, to assert, aver with pertinaeilv in reply to (huiial, 
to persist. 


dust, a tumult, election dusts, eleeti«»n riots. 


yoke, engaj'e with anotluu- in a dispute, 
warfare. 


gey, very. 


in a quarrel, or in 


CHATTER XXXVII. 

,,P* vocation, a reminiscetjee of Shakespeare, I Jlturtj 

1 \ . I. ii. Hi), J/amltt, etc. Cf. Ilntnlel, mi. i. 

oportet vivere, one must live ! 

p. 3.)o. not of iron, sir, or of brass, should be nor of brass. 

p. jl57, Tros Wusve. T.ojan or Tj'riau. a reminiscence or 
ylaptation of ^ «rg. i. r.74 “Tros Tvriusquo mihi nullo 

esteem*hy Tyrian shall be held in equal 

Blair, Hugh, an eniinent Scotch divine, was ordained to 
the charge of Lunongate Chureh. Edinburgh, about 174') ami 
offiuutcd there tdl /08, when he was removed to the High 
Cin i eh, which was tlie most important ecclesiastical elmrce^ii 
Scoilaru : lus sermons ami also his lectures on rheUwie and 
btUeii-hliies have had an ininieiise circulation. 

of '' ’I*'-''*'’ '*>' historian and divine of the Church 

of Scotland, was born 1721 and was educated at ESinbZd 
Unucj.ity; Ins principal works are: T/tc y/»Wo)>y 0 /CAaV/cs f 

one 

the author of a valuable //iVor»/ nf n i o » bo was 

Henry VII. (b. 1718, d. 179oT ^ ^rxtaxn to the Heign 0 / 

Finlayaon.' Cf, Luckio Howatson, p. 18 
p. 358. Cowjate, one of the main streets of Old Edinburgh. 
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358. Greyfriars Church, erected in 1612 on gro\nicl wliich 
formerly belonged to the ancient monastery of Grey Friars, and 
M’as given by Queen Mary to tlie Magistrates for a cemetery, was 
a handsome structure in the later Knglish style: it was unfortu¬ 
nately' destroyed by fire in 1845. In the ehurchyar<l are interred 
many persons of distinction, including (George Buchanan, Sir 
George Mackenzie of Kosehaxigh, Colin Maclaurin, Allan Kanisay 
and Principal Kobcrtson 

our historian of Scotland, etc., William Robertson. See note, 
]). .357 /iupra. 

gown of Geneva, a black gown such as was worn by the 
Calvinistic clergy when preaching. 

]). 360. Internes, between ourselves, enfre uoits, confidentially, 
p. 361. Jamieson, the Caledonian Vandyke. George .Taim’.son 
(or .lainesone), a Scottish painter, termed by Walpole the Vandyck 
r)f Scotland, studied under Rubens with Vandyck at Antwerp, 
and on his return to his native country painted the portraits 
of many of the most distinmiished Scottish noblemen llicri 
living, as well as one of the English King, Charles I. (b. at 
Aberdeen, 1588 [?1; d. 1644.) 

flar, or fear, one to whom property belongs in reversion. 


p. 362. peine forte et dure, severe and grievous pain ; iii the 
Middle Ages p>ine forte ef dure meant torture by crushing the 
victim. Cf. “ a Siiir tinje o’t ” on p. 364. 

landlord’s, host s. Cf. use of landlady at the beginning of 
Chapter III. p. 18. 

magnum, a bottle containing two (piarts of wine or spirits. 

p, 364. well to pass. well t<i-do. 

gear, (1) warlike accoutrements, (2) goods, (3) booty, (4) all 
kinds of tools for business, (5) rmmey. 

Tippoo Saib, son of Kvder Ali, Sultan of Mysore, engaged 
in a war with the Knglish in lTl»h ami was defeated in a number 
of action.s, urul wa.s compelled in 1762 to sue for peace. But 
the war was resunu'd in 171K5 ami tmininatcd with 
c-<imjufst «)f Mysore .■'ml the <leath of 'lippoo, who fell fighting 
bravely on the ramp.irts of his capital Seringapatam. 

j). .365. they are gaun to lift, they are going to raise the coffin 
on the shoufilcTs of the bearers. 


rig, ridge, field, .acre, 

saulio. a hired mourner. 

gumphion. a fnneral banner. 

i). .366. weepers, strips of muslin or cambric 
extremities of the .sleeves of a black coat or gown as a l>adge ot 


nxMirnirig. 

p. 367. Nathaniel, a disciple of .Tesus Christ, a 
of Galilee: “an Israelite indeed in whom is no 
John, i. 46-51. 


native of Cana 
guile,” vid. ^V. 
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Bezaleel, of tlic tribe of Judah, the son of Uri the son of 
Hur, was tlie artificer to uhom was confided by Jchovali the 
de.sign and execution of the works <»f art rc»nnrcd f»»r the taber¬ 
nacle in tlie wilderness {Ex. xxxi. l O). Ilis charge was cbictly 
in all works of metal, wood and stone. 

dogr cattle. Do<j ns a prefix stnnetinies expresses inferiority 
and contempt : perhajts iloij-i ufllr i.s ecpiivalent to “ old sei ew s,’’ 
hor.ses only lit for flog s meat. ('f. doij-holt (meat for fh)gs), dofj- 
briar, dofj-rose, do>j-tcar/i, ilog-riolrl, dog Luliii, dog-holt, etc. 


CHAPTER X.XXVIII. 

p. 308. shuttle, (1) a small drawer, (2) a till in a shop, (,3) a 
box in a chest. 

noa-juring chapel, chapel attended by non-juror.s who sup¬ 
ported the Stuarts and refused allegiance to the Hanovarians. 

Martinmas. See p. 74 supra note. 

Over the water to Charlie, a Jacobite song, Charlie bcine 
the voting Pretender, Charles Edwaifl Stuart. 

p. 369. bomme d affaires, man of business. 

iJ\\ Colomal War, i.c. with the American colonies, 

including v irguiia, from tvhenco came tobacco. 

K,. ^ species of simtr, manufactured fn>m dried tobacco 

bj an instrument called in French a rdp>\ 

p. 3/1. that gate, in that fashion. 

mortis causa settlement, setilenient in case of death. 

dinn^^ gbod 

nectinFor^^^wl”' ‘r V'*" “5'*'”", Pf'cess of bimling, a con- 

aTiS'Xirc’ * ni's ‘ViTlhe'rthm^f'Si^^^ 

sfS? 

"iMi n pcouU?vr''sVv^V''i'n'which'?,e‘’“ I”""*' '' 

aispomng, disposing. ’ 

soft or“onUnC:.®“ " ^“"8 - l»ayod softly ; a 

clerk to the Signet. See p. l.w s„p™ and note. 
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p. 374. a favoiirite waiting maid, viz. Rebecca. See p. 376. 

A settlement in mortmain, a public endowment of lands 
or tenements to be held inalienably by an ecclesiastical or other 
corporation. 

p. 376. Gilsland, a town on the borders of Northumberland 
and Cumberland. 

callant, a lad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 

buck of the second head ... buck of the flrst-bead. In 
Murray's Dictionary are the following quotations; “ 14*20. 

■Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. i. lol. Tlio vj yere a hert at the 
fyi-st lied ... for alleway we calle of the fyrst bed tyl that he be 
of the X. of the lasso” (.^c. ten years ohl at least). “ 1480. Bk. 
St. Alban-s, E. iv. b. Robucke of the tir.sl hede he is at tlie inj 
yere” “ 1774. Ooldsm. Nat. Hist. ll. v. (186*2) i. 320. The 
buck is called . . . the fifth year a buck of the first-head, the sixth 
a great buck.” “ .1 hack of the. firM-hend ” appears therelorc to 
be a buck that is between five and ten years old ; and “ a buck 
of the sci'ondheoxl" we infer to be one over ten years old. 

toasting a round of running horses. W. T. Fyfe u rites in 
Edinfmryh under Sir W. Scott as follows: “After dinner and 
before the ladies retired there generally began what wore called 
‘Rounds of toasts’—when each gentleman named an absent 
lady, and anotlier person was required to match a gentleman with 
that lady, and the jiair named were toasted, generally with allu¬ 
sions and jokes about the fitness of the union. . . . bcott, at the 
‘ grave annual dinners of the Bannatyne Club ’always insisted on 
rounds of ladies and gentlemen, and of authors and printers, 

poets and kings in regular pairs.” 

In the present passage Will Hack and King, two ]Ockevs, are 
made to toast rounds of race-horses in place of rounds of Indus 
and gentlemen ; in their day horse nices were mn m hwts or^ 
as tno 3 ’ were sometimes called, rounds, and Scott is pcw I 
playing on the double meaning of i-ound. 

p. 377. sib, related. 

when the gear was parting, when the property was lieing 
apportioned to the heirs. 

p. 37S. dreadnought greatcoat, a coat in which one need no 
fear any kind of rough weather. 

fash, trouble. 

lair, learning, education. 

canna miss but to ken, cannot fail to know, must know. 


p. 379. I’m Jealous, I suspect, 
joe, sweetheart. 

fly, sUge coach, so called to denote its .swiftness 
hlrsel, (1) a multitude, a throng ; (2) a Hock. 
Jethart, Joddart, .Jedwood or Jedburgh. 
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p. 380. haill water, wliolo riverside, valley, district, 
tlie felfteen. See p. 308 

ding, (1) to drive ; (2) to exert one's self ; (.3) to heat; (4) 
to strike hy piercijig ; (5) to setjurge, to (log ; (ti) 1 <j overcome ; 
(7) to excel; (8) to discourage. 


CH.\PrKIl 

p. 381. caulkers. The puts of lln- luu.se .slioe which are 
turned up and .sluupened to prevent slipping aie called ra//im 
in the north of England. I'leydell applies the same term heie 
in the f(u>u canJkers to our aiiiniosities and prejudices. 

p. 382. telnd, tithe. 

Straits of Magellan, iictw cen 'I'iei ra del Fn«*go ami the nuiin- 
land of South America. 

Cape Horn, the most senithern point of the continent of 
Soutli America. 

p. 383. David Hume (h. at lOdinImrgli 1711, d. 1770), tlx; 
cclehrated historian and pliil«)s«iphical u nter : his chief works 
arc: Treadsf on Human Xofurc, Moral h's^ay’>. Enquiry con- 
Ctrniiifi the Human Undtrvtandxnii, l*>>lil\> al htuconrurtx. Enquiry 
coucerniug the Principles 0 / Morals, History 0 / Enijtaud Jrom fhr 
Accession 0 / James I. to the Ro'olution, Xultiral History oj 
/icligion. History oj‘ the House of Tudor, Dialogues coucetmiug 
Xatural Religion. It shouhl he noted that l)avi<i Hume died in 
177c, i.e. a few ycai-s hefore the prohahle <l;ite »)f this story. 

John Home, a Scottish divine and dramatic author, wrote 
The Tragedy 0 / Douglas, (h. alamt 1722, d. 1808.) 

Dr. Ferguson, a Scottish phihjsophc*r and astronomer (h. 
1710, d. 1770). His greatest work is: Astronomy tTphiined upon 
Sir Isaac Xewton's Priucipits and made easy to those ivho hare not 
studied Mathematics. He ptihlishcd also: Astronomical Tultlts 
and Precepts, Select Mechanical hrercists, an Inlroductioti to 
Electricity, The Art of Drau ing in I'erspectWe made easy. 

Dr. Black, an eminent Scottish chemist (h. at Bordeaux of 
Scottish parents 1728, d. at Kdinhurgh 1700) was the dis- 
coverer of latent heat, on which he issuwl a immplilet ; hut his 
res^rches apjieared principally in the Philosophical Trnusaclious 
OJ London and in the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Urd Kalmee a distinguished judge in the time of (leorcc lil 

described hvCockhurn as “an indefaligalde and speculative hut 
coarse man. ' 
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p. 383. John Clerk, Esq., of Elden, the inventor of an improved 
system of naval tactics in reference to what is called “ breaking 
the line.” This idea was first put into action on 12 i1j April, 
1782, by Sir (reorge (afterwar<ls Lord) Rodney when he dc-feated 
the French, under de Grasse, in the \V. Indies. Ilowe and 
Nelson acted upon the s<inie plan subsequent!}', and ahva\s w illi 
success, (b. in Scotlaiul, <1. 1812.) 

Adam Smith, Esq , art eminent writer on political economy, 
was educated at Kirk«;al<ly tTrammar School and at the Univer¬ 
sities of Glasgow and O.vford ; he became Professor <if Logic 
and Mtiral Philosopliy at (llasgow University ; and he pjiblished 
in 17fi(i his profriuml work entitled. Inquiry into (he yatnre 
and Cansen nf the. Wealth of Xutlous. He was an intimate friend 
of David Hume. (b. 172.3. d. 17!10.) 

Dr. Robertson. See note on p. 3.'>7 tiupra. 


Juridical, pertaining to a judge, useil in law c-oin ts. 
p. 384. bonhomie, good-nature, simplicity, credulity. 

p. 38,). harridan (generally supposed to be an alteration of 
Fr. haride/le, an old jade of a hor.se, also a gaunt ill-favovired 
woman), a haggard old woman, a vixen, “a decayed strumpet 
{.!.), usually a term of vituperation. 

Pythagorean, the followers or disciples of Pythagoras, a 
celebrated Greek philosopher, a native of Samos, who Hourished 
B.C. 540-510. Ho taught the doctrine of metempsychosis or 
transmigration of souls. He formed a select brotherhofxl or 
club of 300, who were bound by a sort of vo«- to Pythagoias 
and to each other; the members of this frab-mity appear to 
liavo had some secret conventional symbols by which they 
could recognize one another, and they were l.ound to secrecy. 

silent Brahmin. A Brahmin is a member of the highest 
or priestly caste aim)ng the Hindus. 'Plie epithet .dlenf is moie 
appro]>riate to the Pythagoreans than the Brahmins ; for silence 
and brooding mediation 'was characteristic much more of the 
Pythagon*an.s than of the Brahmins. 

p. 3St5. Bethlehem massacre, murder of the Innocents by Herod 
at the time of the birth of Jesus Christ. 

concatenation, linking together of incidents, thoughts or 


n. 387. Ah. no more of that Hal, an thou lovest me. 
quotes the worcln of Sir John FalstdfF to Pnneo Henry ^ 

speare, Htnry IV Part I. Act ii- Scene iv.), 

the land of Egypt, gypsy lan<l : the gypsies, however, came 
not from KgJ'pt hut from CcntTctl Asia* 

Bohemian, the gypsies spre.ad over Western 
Bohemia. Scott calls them Bohemians again in Quentin Dm 


twopenny, ale. 

in prseaentia, present in the flesh. 
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p. 388. the bare headed captains traversing the taverns of 
East-Cheap in search of Sir John Falstaff. See Sliakcspearu, 2 
Henry IV. ii. iv. 388. 

sheer ale, ale uiul nothinj' Ixit ale. 

Clerihugh’s. See p. 342 suin n and note. 

birling. drinking in company, carousing. 

tappit hen. Sec Autlu»r's note \'. 

p. 380. standish, an inksiand. 

]). Gilsland, there is a ])laee of this name on the holders 
of Noi'tlinnilK'i'Iantl and ('iiml>er]and. 

peenglng, (1) c«)iiiplainiiig, winning; (2) pietejuling p<iverfy. 

rin, run. 

ban. curse, swear at, revile, rail at. 

sect, .sex. 

spaw-well. Spaw is an obsolete form of spa, a mincial 
spring. 

p. 3!)1. sture, (1) strong, robust; (2) rotjgh in imitmer, austere ; 
(3) rougln hoarse. 

weird. {!) fate, destiny ; (2) prediction. 

Dun, hill, eminence. 

blearing, obscuring the sight; blimling your eye by flattery 
or by a pleasing message, 

Martimas, or Martinma.s, November. 

lith, a joint. 

p. 3!)2. bountith. (1) siunething given as .a reward for service 
or good oHices; (2) it now geiierallv signifies w hat is given to 
servants in a<)dition to their wages, liounties, 

dow, list, care. 

are you advised of that. Pleydell again quotes Shakespeare, 
VIZ. Merry iriees 0/ irnn/.-^or i. iv. lOo, 


CHAVTKP. XL. 


p. 393. glff-gaflf, mutual giving, give and take, 
pocks, pokes, hags, 
clashes, gossip, idle talk. 


p. 397. Wigton, Wigtown in Galloway. Cf. p. 77 supra. 
p. 308 to Palmer’s ^genious invention. John Palmer a 

mUtingMetteWfromVlao^e^^ 

of 0.0 of f'>0 principal towns 
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p. 402. berlin, a sort of gallej’ or boat, 
lang syne, long ago. 

wMles. sonietiiTies, occasionally, at times, 
p. 40;i. WU3S, wish. 


c’Hapt?:r xli. 

p. 4()G. salvage man, a man einployctl in savirjg property fron\ 
fire, wreck, etc. 

proper, in herahlrv means represented in the natural 
colouring, not in any of the conventional tinctures. 

wreathed and cinctured, weai ing a wreath and girdled. 

blazonry, (1) tiie description or tlepicting of lu-raldic devices ; 
(2) a herahlic device or collecli<)n of heraldic devices, artnoiial 
hearings; Cl) ilisplay by brilliant colouring, setting forth witn 
artistic skill. 

p. 407. Brahmin Moonshie, a native secretary or language 
teacher in In<lia. 

p. 411. The Lyon Office, the heralds office, the chief herald of 
Scotland being the Lyon King of-Arms. See p. .'Ufi an»l 

note. 

p. 41.'b Links. (1) the windings of a river; (21 the rich ground 
Iviiu' aiimng tli«?se windings; (3) the .sandy flat ground on tne 
seashore; (4) sandy and barren ground, though at a distance 

from any bo<lv of water. 

» * 

crooks, windings of a river. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

p 410 Nova Scotia baronet. Raronetcies were instituted in 
Scotlan.l by Charles I. in Ui2r) with a view to colonizing ^ova 
Scotia : in ‘return for a feeof f.'KHlOa haronetey was conferred, ami 
the newly created baronet received a grant of an imaginary estate 
in XovaScotia. After 1638 Nova Scotia was not mentioned in 
the patent ”of baronetcy. A Nova Scotia baionelcv is ‘ 

one of the earliest Scottish baronetcies, and bears date stiu tl.t 

between 162.’) and 1638. 

p. 417. triads, the grouping together of three subjects more or 
h'ss connected. 

quaternion, a set or groun of four. Examples of J’'' I 
triads and quaternions may lie collected from this chapt 

the next. 

p. 410. novus homo, an upstart. . 

matriculating, to record armorial bearings on an o icia 
register. 
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p. 4*20. quondam, once ui)fui a time, formerly. 

p. 421. Roturier, conunom r, plebeian. 

John a Nokes, a fictili(»iis name for one of the parties in a 
legal action (usually coupled with John-a-Stiles as the name of 
the other) ; hence sometimes use<l indefinitely for any individual 
person. 

p. 42^1. pickery, (1) rapine, (2) pilfeiing. 
ex cathedra, from the eliair, authoritative, 
clavicle (in anatomy), the collar-l)one. 

acromion (tlreek &Kpo<;, exlr<-jnity, and w/xoj, shoulder), the 

outer extremitv of the slioulder bhule. 

% 

p. 42.'). the clouted shoe of the peasant ^lls the kibe of the 
courtier, literally the paUln-d shoe of tin* peasant hvnts the 
chilblain of the courtiei', i.r. the pi-asjuit treads close on the 
heels of the com tier (J^hakespeare, Kiv/j Lear). 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

p. 426. petard, (1) a small engit)e of \vai- used to blow in a gate 
or tloor, or to make a breach in a wall, etc. ; <u'iginally of metal 
and heU-shaj)ed; later, a <-ubical wo(«len l>ox chargi-d with 
powder and fired by a fuse. (2) A kind of firework that 
explodes with a loud report, a ciacker. 

p. 436. Bridewell. See p. 460 /»/m. 

p. 436. Looties, a term applied in India to a laxly of native 
irregulars whose chief object in warfare was plunder; in wider 
sense a band of marauders or robbers. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


p. 430. an over-dose of the creature, too much whisky, somo- 
tunes termed “a drop of the crater.” 

p 440. sans culottes, ragged fellows, literally “ brecch-lcss.” 


p. 441. compliment, a complimentary gift, a present, ernluitv 
wame, (I) the womb, (2) the belly. ® 

bottle head, a variation of bcotlo-hcad, a stupid fellow • a 
beetle wayv heavy hammer of wood, used sonietimos as the typo 
of heavy dulness or stupidity. Cf. block-head. ^ ^ 


p. 442. donnert, stupefied. 
coUy-shangde, uproar, a squabble. 
aXterhend, afterwards. 


lib-ken, jail quarters, lodgings, 
strae, straw. 


p. 443. dowie, dull, 

(1) a transient view, (2) a moment. 
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p. 444. handba', handball, 
p. 445. fashions, troublesome. 

p. 44(5. flke, (1) to be in a restless state, (2) to move from place 
to place unsteadily, (3) to be at trouble about anything. 

niffy nafly, caring alxmt trifles, fastidious. 

g’ae, shoultl be gic, give. 

fash, trouble. 

p. 447. delf, a cheap kind of crockery made at Delf or 
Delft, in Htjlland. 

beef-coUops, slices of beef fried or broiled. 

Hebe, the goddess of youth and cupbearer to the gods ; hence 
applied to any serving wench. 

Newgate Calendar, a biographical record of the most 
notorious criminals confined in Newgate prison. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

p. 451. ance errand, for the very purpose. 

dooms, very, absohitely. 
p. 452. lang lugged limmer, long-carcd jade. 

flisk, fri.sk, jerk, skip, caper, 
p. 453. Bteek. sliut. 

cracks, (1) boasting; (2) chat, free conversation; (3) any 
detached piece of cnlci taining conversation ; (4) a rumour. 

a gey stiff cheerer, a glass of strong spirits and hot water. 

herds, men in charge of the cattle a Scottish farm. 

outcast about a march, falling out, a rpiarrel alanit a 
boundary. 

p. 454. eilding, fuel, generally peat, turf, etc. 

Ill-sorted, ba<Uy suitc<l, put “ out of sorts,” displeased, upset. 

p. 455. hirsell. (!) to move resting on the Imuis ; (2) to graze, 
to rub on ; (3) to glide or slide down. 

hunt-tbe gowk errand, fool’s errand. 

land louper. one that frequently flits from one place or 
cotmtry to anotlier. 

pickle, few. 

wean, a child. 

p. 456. a' gates, in every direction. 

ranging and rlpeing, hunting and scarcliing. 

fem-seed, the “seed” of the fern. Before the mode of re- 
j)roduction of ferns was understood, they were popidarly supposed 
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tt) piothice iiii invisible seed wliielj was eapal-le of comimiiiicating 
its invisibilily to any pers«iii tliat possessed it. 

moss-troopers, l>aiiditli wIjo iiiliabit«‘d the marsliy eotintry 
of Liddesdaie ami subsiste<l eliiefly by lapiue. 

p. 457. streek. (1) to strclcli, {‘Jj to lay out a dead I.cmIv. 

threep. a pei tiiiacious atlii iualion. 

pockmanky, portmanleau. 
p. 45S. spaeiog, foretelling, ])ropln'ey. 

glamour, the snppost'd inthn-n«‘e of a eharm on the »ye, 
cansing it t<j see objects ditl'erently fi-otu what they really are. 

p. 459. behooved, was under an obligation, must needs, ought. 
Cf. p. 571 itt/ru. 

sark-fu', shirtful. 

wyte, blame. 

bridewell, a house <if correction for the confniement of dis* 
orderly person.s ; so ealhal fiom tin* palace built near St. Himle's 
or Bridget's Well, in Lomlon, which was turned into a penal 
voiK-house. 

screed. See >n)te, p. tmjtra. 

Sanquhar, a coalfield in Dumfriesshire, 
p. 4GU. win through, get through. 


CHAFFER XLVI. 


p. 463. ex cathedra, literally fi-om the chair, from the (papal) 
thnme, hence as one h.aving knowledge atul authority. 

p. 464. Eaim, (1) a low ri<lge, (2) a camp or fortress. 

p. 4ti5. twenty-seventh chapter, cte. See p. 242 supra. 

diablerie, witchcraft, jugglery. 

p. 467. Conjuro te, etc., I abjure thee ; thou most almminable, 
vile, wicked, impure, and wretched woman, I abjure thee. 


carl, man. 

daft, delirious, stupid, deranged. 

Conjuro, abjuro, etc., I abjure, swear, protest, and forcibly 
enjoin upon thee. ^ 

the weird 8 dreed, the destiny is run out. 


p. 468. clod, fling, hurl. 

worricow, (1) a bugbear, scarecrow; (2) the devil, 
hide off hands, keep your hands ofl’. 
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p. 4<}S. Kitchens Atlas. Tlu>?n;is Kitchen (or Kitelhii) was a 
well-known geograplier. wlio.se maps hear ilates from 1740 to 1787. 
Hie Atlas, w’hicli the Dominie mentions here, was entitled ‘‘A 
general Atlas descrihing the whole Universe, being a compleat 
and new eidlection of the most appioved majis e.xtant. corrected 
with the utmost care and augmented from the latest dis<-overies, 
tiu- whole being an improvement of the maps of Danville aiul 
Ilohcrt. Engraved in the best manner <m copper jilate.s by 
Thomas Kitelu-n, senior, and others.” 

barrow-tram, riiw-lioned, aukward fellow. 

foil, full, satisfied. 

p. 4(}0. Camacho, ** richest of men,” makes grand preparations 
for his wediling with Quiteria, “fairest of women. ’ (See 
(Jm'xoff, pt. II. Bk. ii. eh. .‘T4.) 

Baron of Bradwardine. in Scott .s U'lmr/ft/ is a generous, 
cluilerie l>ut pe«lantie iii»l)lenian devoteil to the cause of Charles 
Kdwar<l Stuart. 

p. 47ti. maleflca, c*vildoer. 

Canidia, a N<'apolitan courtesan, at one titue belove<l by 
Horace, but aftcrwanls reviled bv him as an old Borceres.s. 

Ericthoe, a 'rhes.salian sorceress. 

Baul, soul, spirit. 

cutty, .short. 

cbaudrons, entrails. 

sceleratissima. moKt irniiious. 

p. 47'2. lift, atmosphere. 

CHAPTEK XLVII. 


p. 473. 83 me, ago. 

p. 480. biggit wa'a, built walls. 


hap, (1) to cover, in order to conceal : (2) to cover from cold, 
for defemco ; (3) to defend from rain and snow ; (4) to .screen 
from flanger in liattle. 

]). 481. Cruffel-fell, a lofty hill (Crifl'el) in the east of Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire; the view from its summit is extiuisive. Annan, 
(-arlisle, Dumfries, and Casile-Douglas are <listinelly vi.sible. and 
also the Isle of Man, besides the wliole range of the Cumherlaiui 


IlilD. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


coulter, knifer. 

forehammer, the large hammer which strikes first ; sledge 
hammer. 
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p. 491. far yaud, far away ! the signal made hy a shepherd to 
Ids dog when he is to drive*away some sheep at a distance. 

p 49*2. Cerberus, the dog that guarded the entrance of Hades. 
MactJuffog, as the prison-guard, is calKal a “two h-gged Cer- 
bcius.” 

sporting, shutting ; “ to sptu I one s oak means to shut ones 
door in College at Cariiliri<lge. 
sap. ninny, fool, hloekhca<l. 

Amazon, one of a mythical race of war like females. 


p. 493. whisht, hush ! he silent ! shut up ! 
p. 404. reek, smoke. 

killogle, lime kiln, furnace. 

Ituit, to emit smoke in e«ilumns. 

warlock, a wizard, a man supjiosed to be in compact with 
the devil. 

p. 406. Hagel and wetter, liail and water. 

kinder, children, 
p. 498. coup, overturn, up.set. 
trlndling, trundling, 
klst, chest, box. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

p. r»00. On narrate paa, etc., one does not halt on such a good 
road. 

t6tO-A-t6te, an interview between two persons alone, 
p. 601. boot hose, lajot-stocking. gaiter, legging. 

tota re perspecta. considering all the circumstances, 
p. 602. Albumazar, an Arabian astronomer (770-788). 

Ephemerides. Sec p. 621. 

Almochoden. Cf. Ch. III. p. 24. 

Almuten (in astrology), the prevailing or ruling planet in 
the horoscope. 

Ptolemy, wrote the AlmaqcHty meaning the chief book of 
astronomy on the geometric system ; it was written in the second 
century of our era, and was the standanl work for fourteen 
centuries, when Ptolemy was superseded by Copernicus, who 
pointed out the difforenco between real and apparent motion, 
and showed that the earth is a mere planet. ’ 

Prospero, etc. See note on p. 32 supra. 
p. 603. uncial, a capital letter. 

gey, considerable, gey guess, a good guess, as we say. 
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p. 503. weird, (1) fate, (2) prediction. 

Cumaan sibyl, tlio wise old woman from Cumte wlio sold the 
Sibylline books to Numa. 

p. .505. Scarlatti, a celebrated Italian composer of nmsic ; he 
is called the foumlcr «)f nioderii opera : he left over one liundred 
operas and two hundred masses besides cantatas and oratorios 
(10.59 to 1725). 

p. 506. Utrecht, a University town of Holland. Pleydoll 
appears to have visited tins town f«»r tlie jmrpose of educatior. 
beau garcon, firm fellow, dandy, 
swain, lf)ver. 

capuchin, a kind of hood or shawl, 
cabriole, carriage, cab, gig. 

Mynheer, the Dutch for Mr. 

]). 507. solecism, .strictly iinpropi’icty of language in violation 
of syntax or i<liom ; then any impropriety. 

p. 509. De Lyra, a French theologian of the fourteenth century 
who wrote Comtntularies (in Datin) on the Old Testament. 

p. 510. 6clat, brilliancy, success. 


CH.4PTER L. 

p. 511. calibre, bore, size, stamp, kind. 

p. 513. the Gorgon's head, was supposed to have the power of 
turning to stone tinough terror all that hxjkcd upon it. 

p. 514. major vis, the greater force. 

p. 516. aut quocunque alio nomine vocaris, or by whatsoever 
other name you arc called. 

no Just that weel put on, not quite properly drc.ssod. 
dreadnought-coat, a coat the wearer of which need fear 
nothing. 

p. 517. bit Job, little business. 

catechumen, the person oatcehized or (juestioned. 

p. 519. circumduce the term, to declare the term elapsed for 
leading a proof (a phrase in Scottish law). 

the Grecian painter's veil, an allusimi to the story of the 
contest between Zeuxis aiul Parrha.sius: the former painted some 
graT)cs .so well that l.irds flew at tl»e picture; Parrhu.siu.s. on 
tlie otiicrhand, exhibited a curtain drawn with such truthfulness 
tliat Zeuxi.s asked that the curtain sliould be drawn aside to let 
the picture bo seen. On learning his mistake, Zeuxis admitted 
that lie had been beaten, for whereius he himself had deceived 
the hir<ls, Parrhasius had deceived him, an artist, (oee Plin} s 
Nat. ili-it.f Bk. x.x.w. chap. ix. §36.) 
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p. Black Acts. Acts of lln- SeoUi.sli Pinlianunt in tlio 
fiflci'iith and sixUa-iitli centuries were recorded in iJlack-lcttcr. 


verbum volans. a tleeling woitl. 

nolens volens, willy-nilly, M'lietlicr you like it or not. 

p. r)‘2'2. four quarters, hands an<I feel. 

sederunt, liteially they sat, e<|uivalent here to the sc.ssion, 
or sitting. 

p. o'JIt tailzie, (1) a covenant, (2) an entail, 
p. 7)24. Tis my vocation, Hal. Cf. p. 354 sujira and not^\ 
siller, silver, money, 
fell, skin. 

led farm, a faun on which the tenant does not reside, 
p. 525. splores, frolics, s(|uahhles. 

Enfant trouve, reeovcjcd child. 


Clarence’s fate, the Duke of Clarence, hrotluw of Kdwaial 
IV., was sai<l to have been tlrowned in a butt of .\lultn.sey wine. 


CHAPTER LI. 

p. 520. suum cuique tribuito, give every one his dtie. 

p. 53(t pretermitted, passed over or by, overlooked, omitted. 

p. .).32. Mrs. Mincing. a freqtient epithet of serving- 

maids, Mrs. Mincing is coined therefore as the name of Julia's 
liairdrcsser, or lady's maid. 

p. 535. vindicate, win. 


CHAPTER LIT. 


p. 539. Zenocrates, Zeno not Zenocrates, was the founder of the 
Stoie.s, a school of philos»>phci-s who denied tluit pain wu.s an evil. 

the (^nic school, was so oalle<l Injeausc Antisthenes (the 

founder) held his school in the gvmnasium called Cyuosait'es 
(meaning wlnto dog). ® 


p. 540. sui juris (homo), his own master, independent. 

rectus in curia, innocent in the eye of the law, i.c. not a 
suspect, as an escaped pris«iner wouhl Ik;. 

p. 542. Leyden and Utrecht, two Universitv towns of Holland 

distinguished for the learning of their professors. 

Middleburg, a less important University town 

non valens agere. not able to look after my own interest 

p. .>4o. mooting points. J/oot means (1) to sneak to enm 
to say. to utter ; (2) to ai lmic nleaH ,Ucr..L. eonver.se, 

in a law case; (.1) to raise or Ling forwarf a 

subject, etc., for discussion. ® ^ question, 
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p. 545. finessing, using finesse, artifice, or stratagem, 
p. 547. Enowe, a little hill, knoll, hillock. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


p. 549. The fairy bride of Sir Gawaine. Sir Gawain was the 
second of the fifty knights created hy King Arthur. 

the loathly lady placed between “an oak and a green holly,’’ 
hideous creat»ue whom Sir Gawain marries, and who becomes 
immediately a most beautiful woman. 

p. 550. redding, (1) disencumbering, (2) rescuing from destrve- 
lion. 

Luckie, mother, a generic title applied to old dames. Cf. p. 
18 siip7'a and note. 

p. 552. evil genU ..in India. Julia wotild have heard Ulcsof 
Djins rather than of genii in India. 

j). 55.1. bedlamite, at> inmateof Bedlam, orof a lunaticas}'lum ; 
a madman, a lunatic. 

prout de lege, as in accordance with the law. 
p. 554. doomed, condemned to punishment. 

threep, assert, aver with pertinacity, in reply to denial. 

fient a haet, devil a jot, devil a bit. 


p. 555. buirdly, stout, well-made, 
saugh tree, willow-tree, 
noppling, bubbling. 


p. 550. gar big up, build up. 

owergude to fear them of, too goo<l to be afraid of. 

Siddons, Mrs., an actress, the sister of John and Charles 
Kemble, mairied a young actor nante<l Siddons. 

Garrick for Drurv Lane Theatre. Henderson, the tnnncnt 

actor, declared her to be “the finest ami best ot all 

to have in herself all that the predecessors po.s.ses.sed, and all 

Unit tliov w.'.nt«l ...that .she nev.-r he 

made her first appearance in her celebratctl part of I-ady 
Macbeth in 1785. 


streekit, stretcheil. 
or. before. 

lyke-wake, the watch over a dead body. 


p. 557. dry-handed, unarmed. 

locked, supplied with flints for the locks. 

Hercules, the mightiest hero of -tiqu.ty is 
with a licavy club in his right hoiid, end with the skin ol tu 

Keiueau lion on his left ariD« 
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p. o58. bourtree bash. eUler-tree busli. 
p. 559. ffliff, a rnomcnt. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

p. 5f^l. idcd, kill, nature. 

makest, doest. Kr. qur fnitt'A vons. 

p. 504. devil's matins, u survico of Satanic worsliip attributofl 
to witches. 

heckle, to dress flax. 

dree d his weird, l>oie his fate. 

p. 50.5. “Because the Hour's come, and the Man.” In 1S40, 
al)out *24 years after 6’i/j/ Maunfrini/, a lHK>k was pulilished by 
Harriet Martineau entitled The Jlonranrl fhe Man. 


CHAPTER EV. 


p. .508. dead corpse. Dead would bo superfliums now, but 
originally roiitsr. (spelled curs or corps) was a (living) Ixxly of a 
man oi- of an animal. 


p. 571. umquhile, (1) sometimes, at times; (2) now, as con¬ 
trasted witlt then ; (."i) sometime ago, formerly. 

prig. (1) to haggle, (2) to importune. 

behooved. See p. 459 supra. 

dree his weird. See p. 5G1 supra and mde. 

p. 572. tike, dog. 

p. 573. blackguard, formerly a name given to the scullions and 
lowest menials connected with a great household, who attended 
to the pots, coal, etc. 


forebears, ancestors. 


p. 574. wale, (1) the act of choosing ; (2) that which is chosen 

or ffhfrS ^client'''"'' 
k lmm er. gossip, friend, 
howk, dig. 


dike, (1) wall, (2) a vein of 
of coal, (3) a ditch. 


whinstone travei-sing the strata 


p. 578. bedral, a person that is bedridden. 

p. 579. supple, to make supple, pliant, submissive, yielding. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


About Xothiug ; Scott’s reference 
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where Dogheny says, “ A nmrvellous witty fellow, I assure you : 
but I will go aliout with him.” 

p. o82. genius, guardian spirit. The Romans believed that 
each man and place had a genius or tutelary si)irit. Hatteraiek's 
genius deserts him lujw. 

Memel log. Memel is a seaport of Ea.st Prii.ssia at the 
mouth of the Dange ; it exports lumber, etc., hence a Memel log, 

p. 583. regis ad exemplar, accorditig to the exatnple of the 
king. 

Ne accesseris In consilium antequam voceris, enter not into 
counsel till you are called. 

p. 585. Simon Pure, a character in Mrs, Centlivre’s A Bold 
Stroke fora IVi/e ; he was a young Quaker from Pennsylvania : 
Colonel Feignwell per.sonated Simon Pure and obtained Ohatliuh 
Prim’s consent to marry his ward Anne I^ovely, the lioiress, 
Simon Pure has hecome a household word for “ the real man,” 
the ipnisfftmtt-'i cjo. 

p. 580, Antigua, one of the islands of the West Indies, 

p, 587. plagium, man-stealing, kidjiajjping. 

resurrection-women, women that made a luisiness of stealing 
bodies from graves to sell them to surgeons for the purpo.se of 
dissection. The Anatomy Act of 1832 provided for the supply 
of .siibjects to scliools of anatomy, and di<l away with the ne¬ 
farious bttsiness of resurrectionists. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

p. 597. stiver, an old Dutch coin, worth ulM)tit Id. 
p. 598. Mr. Skriegh, the precentt>r who told the etorj' of 
Kennedy’s death on i)age 106, etc., Mf/»ra. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

T). 599. defeasible, capable of being abrogated or annulhd 

p. 601. With a wet Anger, with little etfort ' 

ea.Jily or readilv ; pn.bably from the practice of 'jet ing tlu 
finger to facilitate matters, as n. turning over a Uaf of a 
or in rubbing out writing on a slate. 

retoured, returned to Chancery for service of an heir, 
macer, a n.aee-bearcr, an otficer attending on several com ts 
of Scotland. 

SatumaUa, exlrav««ancc joke. At >l>'’ 
sumo degree in the niodcrn Carnixah 
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Cuja^ius, Jacrjucs clc Cujas, a French jurist of tlic sixteenth 
century. 

Multa sunt in moribua, etc., in cvjstonis there are nmtiy 
tliinj's inconsistent ami nianv <ii-voi(i of reason. 

p. <)t>2. Blind Harry, hliiulnmii'.s luifl', a play in wliic-li one 
person is blindfolded and liies lt» eateh some »»ne of tlie ec»ji - 
pany and tell who it is. 


Hy Spy, a game. 'I'he party playing is divith-d into two 
sides ; one side hi<les and tl»e other side has to iind iheiii, to 
shout the name of the jterson seen thus, “ I sj>y so and so,” and 
then to endeavour to run to a certain place called “home'' 
before any <»t the hiders can oveitakc them. 


Eagle Tower at Caernarvon. Of the thirteen towers of Car.nar- 
von Castle two arc loftier than the rest, and otie of these, which 
is .singularly beautiful, is called the Eagle Tower, fiont the sculp¬ 
tured <levices willi ulii<-li it is (»rnamented, and in j)artieular 
from an eagle linely setdptuia-d in stone by a Homan artist, and 
iirought fr<un the ancient Segontium; the touer is pentagonal, 
and surrounded by iliree slender (»etagonal emlKitiled turiets. 


corps de logis, (1) main building, (2) iletached building. 

Sicca rupee, a rupee, which contained IVO grains of pure 
silver and was equal to abtmt 2s. 2<l. sterling. 

post-natl, those born after us, the younger generation. 

p. 0(13. Et puis, and then ? what next ? 


bob wig, a wig of short huir. 
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A eecretis, 048. 

Ah hora quaestionix, 037. 
Ablin.o, ablis, able, 631. 

Ahiine, 637. 

Acromion, 673. 

Afrite, 649. 

After-head, 073. 

A’ gates, 074. 

A-guisarding, 664. 

Aiblins, 665. 

Aingato, 640. 

Albumazar, 677. 

AJmochoden, 677. 

Almuten, 677. 

Amazon, 657, 677. 

American war, 646. 

Anathema, 644, 662. 

Ance errand, 674. 

Anent, 633. 

Annan, 635. 

Antigua, 082. 

Apollyon, 640. 

Arjuinas, Thomas, 658. 

Archer, 651. 

Arth, 632. 

A.strologcr, 631. 

Aul quocunque alio nomine to- 
caris, 678. 

Avicenna, 637. 

Awmous, 657. 

Bacchanal, 064 
Ballant, 645. 


Ballenloan, 631, 

Bam, 638. 

Ban, 671. 

Bancs, 041. 

Bannock, 654. 

Barken, 653. 

Barkers and slashers, 660. 
Baron of Bradwardine, 676 
Barrow-tram, 676. 

Baulk, 642. 

Beau garfon, 640, 678. 
Bedlamite. 680. 

Bcdral, 681. 

Beef-coUops, 674. 

Behoove, 675. 681. 

Bell ta cat, 663. 

Ben the hou.se, 653. 

Ben bow, 641. 

Berling, 640, 072. 

Bcvssie Carmichael. 664. 
Bethlehem massacre, 670. 
Bcwcastlo, 653. 

Bezaleel, 067. 

Bide off hands, 675. 

Bield, 643. 

Biggit, 637. 

Bilboes, 661. 

Billy, 654. 

Birk, 637. 

Birling, 671. 

Bit cuddy, 637. 

Bit job, 678. 

Bit scrape o’ your pen, 056. 
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Bite, 638. 

Bittle, 654. 

Eittock, 031. 

Black, Dr., 6(i0. 

Black Acts, 079. 

Black l>e her ca.st, 037. 
Black-cock. 0,71. 

Black-fishing, 034. 

Blackguard, 681. 

Black Peter. 657. 

Blair. 065. 

Elate, 032. 

Blazonry, <172. 

Blearing, 671. 

Blind Harry, 083. 
Blumcn-garten, 661, 
lilunker. 637. 

Bob-wig, 683 
Bod<lle. 044, 647. 

Bogle. 632, 642. 

Bohemian. 670. 

Bold A<lmiral Benbow, 641. 
Boltsprit, 040. 

Bonhomie, 670. 

Bonspiel. O.")!). 

Boot-hose. 042, 677. 
Bottle-head. 073. 

Bought, so many brooms, 657. 
Boiinteth, 071. 

Bourtree bush. 081. 

Bow, 640. 

Bowls, at long, 644. 

Bragccd with, 665. 

Brahmin moonshine. 672. 
Brawly, 645, 

Bray, Vicar of. 632. 

Bridewell. 641, 061. 673, 075. 
Bring out and tour. 650. 

Bristol hcarthnig, 654. 
Bristo-port. 663. 

Broad arrow, 644. 

Brock, 651, 

Brod, 641. 

Broom, 660. 

(5^^^ the second head, etc., 

Buirdiy, 680. 

Bully boy, 661. 

Bully huff. 6,57. 

Bums, 658. 

Buy yoursells up a step, C55. 


By-name, 055. 

Cabaret. 651. 

Cabined, 651. 

Cabriole, 678. 

Cadie, 663, 

Caird. 642. 

Calculate his nativity, 637. 
Calibre. 678. 

Caliph Vathek, O.TO. 
Calligrapher, 648. 

Calotte. 643. 

Camacho, 676. 

Cambyses’ vein, 602. 
('amlct, 646. 

Cam.stane, 663, 
f‘andlcinas, 644. 

Canna miss l)ut to ken. 668, 
C’anny, 635. 645, 052, 653. 
f’anny moment, 032. 
(anongate. 663. 

Cantle, 632. 

Canty, 6.32. 

Ca|K‘ Horn, 660. 

C'apon. 637. (UO. 

Capriole, 653. 

(’aptain Ward, 641. 

Caption. 059. 

Capuchin, 678. 

Carle 640. 075. 

('a-sc-bottle, 054. 

Cast. 637. 

('afeehumen, 678. 

Caulker, 669. 

CerlHjrus. 077. 

Cess—. 040. 

Chairman, 063. 

Chaldaeans, 635. 

Chambers, 638. 
Change-house, 653. 

CTjap, 663. 

Chapping-stick. 640. 

Charles V. 004. 

Charlie’s hope, 652. 
Charybdis, 634. 

Chaudrons. 676. 

Cheeier, 653. 

Chield, 660. 

Chiltern Hundreds, 662. 
Chirurgery, 653. 
Chrysostom, 658. 
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Cicipici, 657. 

Ci-dcvant, 650. 

Circuracluce the term, G78. 
Clanjamfray, 652. 

Clarence’s fate, 679. 

C’lashes, 646, 659, 671. 

Claude, 649. 

Claugbt, 646. 

Clavering. 652. 

Clavers, 633. 634. 

Clavicle, 673. 

Clay, 660. 
decking, (i32. 

Cleek, 655. 

Clerihugh’s, 66.3, 671. 

Clerk, .John, 670. 

Clerk to the .Signet, 667. 

Clod, 675. 

Clodded, 646. 

Close, 663. 

Clour, 653. 

Clouted shoe of the peasant 
galls the kibe of the courtier, 
678. 

Cloyed a dud, 656. 

Cock and a bottle, 650. 
Coehom, 651. 

Coft, 659. 

Collv-ahangie, 653, 673 
Coldnial War, 667. 

Ccmplimont, 673. 

Compotator, 664. 
Concatenation, 670. 

Concurrent, 659. 

ContjM, 664. 

Conjuro te, 675. 

Con over, 653. 

Corps de logis, 683. 

Cottar, 655. 

Coulter, 676. 

Coup, 677. 

Coup de main, 619. 

Coup d'ceil, 663. 

Coventry, to escape from, 658. 
Cowgate, 665. 

Cracks, 674. 

Crambo, 664. 

Cranking. 632, 633. 
Crappit-heads, 659. 

Creel, 652. 

Crook.s, 672. 


Cruffel-fell, 676. 
Cuddie-burn. 646. 
Cuddy, 637. 
Cuddyborani, 651. 
Cujacius. 683. 

Cumjean sybil. 678. 
Cummerband, 657. 
Curler, 658. 

Cusser, 646, 

Custodier, 662. 

Custos rolulorum, 643. 
Cutlueged, 665. 

('utty, 676. 

Cuxhaven, 660. 

Cynic, 679. 

Daft. 645, 675. 

Darbies, 660. 
Darkmans, 657. 
Day-dawing, 637. 

Day fatality, 646. 

Dead corpse, 686. 

Dead thraw, 656. 
Deane, Richard. 639. 
Dcath-ruckie, 656. 
Defeasible, 682. 

Defeat 659. 

Delf, 674. 

De I^>Ta, 678. 

Dennis, 632. 
Dcrnclough, t>42. 
Dcurloo, 661. 

Devil’s matins, 681, 
Diablerie, 675. 

Dike, 681 
Dill, 635. 

Ding, 669. 

Dinging down, 641, 
Dingle, 642. 

Dinmont, 6.51. 

Diodes, 637. 

Dis{K)ning, 667. 

Doating, 657, 

Doddered, 654. 

Doff, 656. 

Dogberry, 681, 
Dog-cattle. 6<17. 
Dog-hole, 661. 

Donagild, 032. 

Donner and blitzen, 639, 
Donnert, 673. 
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Doo, 6f»3. 

Doomed. ♦)ftO 
Dooms, n.'jH. r»74. 

Doos ill a dooket, 051. 

Douce, (>59. 

Douse the glim, 

Dow. 071. 

Dowie, 073. 

Downright Dunstable. 04S. 
Drap, ()37. 

Dreadnought greatcoat, GtW. 
■ilS. 

Drce'd his weird, 081. 

Drubs, 040. 

Drumming. (>41. 
Drumshourloch, 031. 
Dry-handed, 0(>0. (>80. 

Dud, 05.5. 

Duke Humphrey. tHl. 

Dun, 071, 

Dunhog, 030. 

Durmotar Castle, 0.33. 

Dust, 005. 

Eagle Tower at Caernarvon, 
0S3. 

Easel. 031. 

^rlairrixscmcnt, 050. 

078. 

Eihiing, 074. 

Eking, 040. 

Ellangow.an, 032. 

Einpres.fetn^nt, 050. 

En croupe, 053. 

Enfant trouve, 079, 

En.signcy. 0.50. 

Ephomeris, 038, 677. 

Equipage, 051. 

Erictnoe, 676. 

Es spiickt da, 600. 

Et puis, 083. 

Evil genii in India. 080. 

Ex cathedra, 073. 075. 

Faem, 645. 

Fair-strae death, 6.56. 

Falstaflf. 004. 

Fambles, 650. 

Far-vaud, 077. 

Fash', 044, 668, 074. 

Fashions, 674. 


Fnxtr, 040. 

Kauld-dike, t>40. 

Fause Io>m, (>32. 

Fay, t>38. 

Feek. (>52, 

Feckless, 050. 050. 

Fee of the estate. 002. 
Feiffecn, Otith OtiO. 

Fell, t5.").5, ti70. 

Fc-11 ehield at the vermin 651, 
Ft rax ctinsmiirrr iiali, 032. 
I'erguson. Dr., 000. 

Ferine nrnee, tiaO. 

Fern-.sei‘<l. ti74. 

Fo.seennine vei-ses, 004. 

Fiar, OOti. 

Fie, ()44, O-IO, 
l ient a bit, 0.54. 

1-ient a hnet, 080. 

Fike, ti74. 

Finessing, 080. 

Firlot, t>{{4. 

First-rate, 00)3. 

Flat. 05t}. 

Flee, 044. 

Fletcher of Saltoun. 641. 
Flisk. t>74. 

Flitter!, 053. 

Finch and blitzen, 601. 
Hushing, 000. 

Fly. t)08. 

Forbears. (>34, 081. 

Forbye, 030. 051. 
Forehammer. 070. 

Fortalice, 054. 

Foil, 075. 

Foul be in your feel, 645 
Foumart, 651. 

Four-hours, 654. 

Four quarters, 679. 

Fractiou.s, 041. 

Frae, fra, fray, 631. 

French article, 644. 

Friar's chicken, 659. 
Frummagem. 656, 

Gae, 074. 

Gaodown, 651. 

Galloway, 614. 652, 
Galwegian, 632 
Gangrel, 637, 
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Gar big up, 680. 

Gar’d, 645. 

Gate. 631, 652, 667. 
Gawaine, 680. 

Gay, gey, 631, 653. 

Gear, 666. 

Gear was parting, 668. 
Gelt. 660, 661. 
Genethliacs, 635. 

Genie, 657. 

Genius. 682. 

Genteel. 647. 

Gey. 665, 677. 

Gilf-gaff, 671. 

Gilbert 632. 

(iilsland, 668, 671. 

Glaiket, 6.55. 

Glamour, 675. 

Glengubble, 644 
GlifT, 673, 681. 

Glimng, 652. 

Glim, 660. 

Glower, 643. 

Godfrey, 632. 

God’s penny, 647. 

Good God, 647. 

Gorgon’s head, 678. 
Gowan, 654. 

Gown of Genova, 666. 
Gray-fowl, 651. 

(irecian nainter’s veil, 673. 
Greeting, (>43. 

Grew, 651. 

Greyfriai-s Church, 666. 
Griego, 660. 

Grieve, 642. 

Ground officer, 643. 
Gudgeonford, 040. 

Guido Bonatus, 638. 
Gumphion, 666. 

Guns are in ballast, 640. 
Gyre-earling, 635. 

Hadden, 631. 

Hafflin callant, 646. 

Hngel and wetter, 677. 
Haill ane, 639. 

Haill water, 669. 

Halcyon days, 642. 

Haly, 638. 

Halycross, 631. 


Handba', 674. 

Handy-dandy, 658. 

Hank, 639. 

Hanlon, 632. 

Hansel! Jlonanday, 659. 
Hansels, 636. 

Hantle, 632. 

Hap, 676. 

Harpsichord, 657. 

Harridan, 670. 

Head, 644. 

Heartsome, 645. 

Hebdomadal, 6tV4. 

Hebe, 674. 

Heckle. 681, 

Heezic. 647. 

Hellic.at, 659. 

Henry, 665. 

Hent, 651. 

Hercules. 680. 

Herd, 674. 

Heritable, 634. 

Heuch or heugh, 652. 

Hoydon, 638. 

Highland fairs, 655. 

Hing, 643. 

Hipjiocratos, 637. 

Hirscl, 654, 668, 674. 

Historian of Scotland, 666. 
Hizzie. (>48. 

Hog, (»(}.5. 

Hogarth. 667. 

Holyrood, 664. 

Homo, .John, 669. 

Homer’s birthplace, 647. 
Homme d'offfiires, 667. 
Horace’s Seventh Ode, Book 

n.. 662. 

Homing. 659, 

Horoscope. 639, 

Horso-couper, 653. 

Houdie, howdy, 632. 

Household coat, 639. 

Hout, 652. 

Howff, 660. 

Howk, 681. 

Howm. 637. 

Hum-dudgeon, 653. 

Hume. David, 669. 

Hunds. 637. 

Hunt-the-gowk errand, 674. 
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Hyder Ali, 657. 

Hyson and souchong, 630, 645. 
Hy Spy, 683. 

Ich hin gam grfornr, 660. 

Ignis fahiua, 656. 

Ilkn, (>41. 

111-sortcd, 674. 

Impres-s-servicc, 642. 

In rerum nalura, 648. 

Indicia, 645. 

Ingans, 645. 

Inter nos, 666. 

Is Saul among the prophets, 
650. 

Jamieson, the Caledonian Van¬ 
dyke, 666. 

Japanned, 657, 

Jawholc, 632. 

Jealous, 008. 

Jean Logie. 664. 

Jedwood, 664. 

Jethart, 668. 

Jockies, 642. 

Joe, 608. 

John a Nokes. 673. 

John o' the Scales, 647. 
Johnnie Armstrong, 655. 
J'ohn’s wort, 635. 

Juridical, 670. 

Justinian, 664. 

Kaim, 660. 675. 

Kaimes, Lord, 660. 

Kain, 6^. 

Keep. 640. 

Koepit the kirk, 658. 

Kelpy, 655 
Kenmore, Lord, 634. 

Konnn, 631. 

KilJogie. 641, 677. 
Kilmamock-cap, 659. 

Kilting, 641. 

Kimmer, 681. 

Kinchen-mort, 656. 

Kinchin. 661. 

Kind. 681. 

Kinder. 677. 


King Copholua and the Beggar- 
maid, (»64. 

Kipper. 655. 

Kipplotiingan, 631. 

Kisf, 65,3, 677. 

Kitchen's Allas, 676. 

Kittle, <>52. 

Knarth, 632. 

Knev< l, 653. 

Know, 646. 

Knowo. 680. 

Kobold, 661. 


Lachesse, <>41. 

Dulics in limbo, 648. 

Ixidy .Maclx'lh, 656. 

IjuJ till her cix‘ she had a Park 
ower her head, 635. 
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I^iid of I>agg, 633. 

]>atnpi(-sl-.ell, 643. 
l.HUid tif Egypt, 670. 

I^aiul of lali<injin and spell, 648. 
Iwindlady, 63<i. 

Lnndloid, 6(>l>. 

I.rfind-louper, 653, 674. 

Lang gate. 631. 

I*ang-lugge<l limmer, 674. 

I.K'ing syne. 632, 659, 672. 

I>a Pique, 657. 

I^p, 656. 

Ijip and pannel, 056. 

I>atch, 653. 

Ix*n ground, 642. 

Led farm, 679. 

I>ee, 646. 

Ix-g-hail. 636. 

Ix^vin, 656. 

Leyden, 679. 

Lib-ken, 673. 

Liddel, 652. 

Lift. 676. 

Lilly. William, 638. 

Limmer, 645. 

Links, 672. 

Lippen to, 653. 

Lith. 671. 


Litigation, 667. 

Ix)an, 632. 

Ix)athlv lady, etc., 680. 

Locked, 680 . 
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Loon. 653. 

Looties, 673. 

Loup, 645, 657. 

Low, 644. 

Luckenbooths, 663. 

Luckie, 635, 665, 680. 

Liint, 677. 

L'un vaut bien Vatdre, 642. 
Lust-haiis, 661. 

J^ykewakc, 656, 680. 

Lyon, iVLirchmount, Carrick, 
Snowdon, 664. 

Lyon Office, 672. 

Macer, 682. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, 659. 
Magnum, 66(5. 

Mahratta, 646, 657. 

Main untruth, (>43. 

Major vis, (>78. 

Make not, 653, 656. 

Makcst, 681. 

Making, (>44. 

Malcfic.n, 676. 

Malignant, 633. 

Malobathruni, 663. 

March, 665. 

.Margaret of Anjou, etc., 643. 
.Maroons of Derncleugh, 642. 
.Mart inrna.s, 644, 667, 671. 
Marybone, 651. 

.Matriculating, 672. 

Moarns, (533. 

Megjcra, (564. 

Mcmel log, 682. 

Mcssahala, 638. 

Messan, (>48. 

Middlcburg, 670. 

Milling in the darkman.s, 656. 
Mind. 064. 

Mirk Monanday, 041. 

MofTatt, (5(52. 

Moidorc, (546. 

Moiety, 033. 

Monastic ruins in the county of 
Dinnfric.'*. 031. 

i\fongrcl, whelp and cur of low 
di'grec, 6 . 54 . 

Montrose. Marquis of, 633. 
Moor-fowl, 651. 

Mooting points, 679. 


Mortis causa .settlement, 667. 
.Moss-troopers, 675. 

Mrs. Mincing, 679. 

Muckle chiimlay. (541 
Muckle loan ng, 632. 

Malta sunt in morihns, 682. 
Miiscavado. (540. 

Mutchkin, (543. 652. 

Mynheer, 678. 

Mysore country, 650. 

Nabob, (547, 055. 

Nac nice body, 634. 

Nautz, (514. 

Nathaniel. (500. 

Se acccsscris in ro».si7i‘um ante- 
quam voreris, (582. 
ycque sctnpcr arcum tcndii 
A fx>llo, (548. 

Nether. 63.5. 

Newgate (’alendar, 074. 

NitTer, 6(50. 

Niffy-nafTv. 674. 

No a prin the watir, 603. 

No just that wcci put on, 078. 
Xolens volcns, (579. 

Non-juring chapel. 067. 

Aon ralcns arjcrc, (579. 

Nose o' wax, (540. 

Aola heue, (542. 

Nova Scotia baronet, 072. 
Aovus homo, 672. 

Odd-come-shortlic.s, 657. 
Oglethorpe. Theophilus, 633. 
On Ji'arictc pas, (577. 

Oportet riirrr, 665. 

Or, (552, (580. 

Orra time. (544, 654. 

Outcast nl/out a march, 074. 

“ Out ” with Kenmore, 634, 
(535. 

Out of Itoiisc and hauld, (546. 
Overdo.se of the creature*, 673. 
Over the water to t’horlie, (5(57. 
Owergude to fear them of, 680. 

Pae.sicllo, (548. 

Pagoda. (553. 

Paik, 655. 
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Petard, 073. 
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J^iano, 007. 

Pickery, 073. 

Pickle, 074. 

Pinchbeck. 058. 

Pinner. 044. 

Pirn. 055. 

Pit mirk, 045. 

Plagium 082. 

Plough-gate, 040. 

Pock, 071. 

I’ocknmnky, 075. 

Poinded, (>42. 

Polyglot, 650. 

Poppling. 080. 

Poschny, 050. 

Post-nati^ 083. 

Pouderloupat. 031. 

Pow. 034. 053. 

Poz donner, OtK). 

Poz hagd bUtzen und rfonner, 

661 . 

Pro’.'icnfui. in, 070. 
Pretermitted. 070. 

Pn-ux Chevalier, 604. 

Prig. 681. 

Prin. 054. 

ProjK-r, 072. 

Prospero 030, 677. 

Prout de iege, 680. 

Ptolemj-, 077. 

Pychely Hunt. 654. 

Pythagoras, 037. 

P>‘lhagorean, 070. 

Quaker, 648. 

Quaternion, 672. 

Quean, 053. 

Quits a’ scores, 652. 


I Quundain, 073. 

(}uonim, 043. 

Sackless, 658. 

.Sain, (>35. 

St. Andrew's day, 030. 

St. Biide and her biat, (>30. 

St. (Viline's charm, 035. 

St. C<ilme and hi.s cat. 036, 

St. Michael arid his sjKMr, (i36 
Sair, 644. 

Sair bested, 645. 

Salvage man, 072. 

Salvator, 040, 057. 

San<iuhar. 075. 

Sans-culolles, 073. 

Sap, 077. 

Sapperment. 000. 

Sark-fu’, 075. 

Sashed. 038. 

Saturnalia, 082. 

Saufen Bier. 001. 

Snugh, 052. 

Saugh-tree, 680. 

Saul. 070. 

Saul among the prophets, 050. 
Snulie, 000. 
iSamir fnirc, 062. 

Saw. (>40. 

ScalT-rafT. 654. 

Scarlatti. 078. 

Scart. ()53. 

Scaur, 054. 

SctUralisjsitna, 676. 

Scented, 050. 

Sehelm, 001. 

Schnapp.«5, 001. 

Scour the craniD-ring. 656. 
Screed o' drink, 054,' 075. 
Scylln atid Charybdis, 034. 
Sect, 671. 

Secundum nrian, 638. 

Sederunt, 070. 

Scignory, 030. 

Seneschal, 664. 

Sequestrate, 033. 

Settlement in mortmain, 668. 
Sevenfold shield of Ajax, 650. 
Shake-rag, 055 
Shand, 650. 

Shealing, 642. 
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Shear, 665. 

Sheer-ale, 67J. 

Shoriff-depnte, 645. 
Sheriff-substitute, 645. 
Shoeing-hom, 654. 

Slnittle, 667. 

Sib. 650. 668. 

Sibyl, 642, 657. 

Sicca rupee, 683. , 

Sick, sic, sik, 63 f. 

Siddons, Mrs., 680. 

Signs and planets, 638. 

Silent Brahmin, 670. 

Siller, 679. 

Silver-cooper, 661. 

Simon Pure, 681. 

Sin sync, 645. 

Sing out, 657. 

Sit in my skirts, 640. 

Skeel, 663. 

Skiddaw and Saddleback, 651. 
Skriogh. Mr., 682. 

Slap, 632. 

Slow-hund, 651. 

Smack, 655. 

Smith, Adam. 670. 

Soi-disant, 639. 

Solecism, 678. 

Soj)hia, 630. 

Souple, 654. 

Sovereign febrifuge, 642. 

Spae, 637, 656, 675. 

Spac wark, 646. 

Span counter. 646. 

Spaw-well, 671. 

Speer, 631. 

Spill, 661. 

Splores, 679. 

Sporting, 677. 

Spring, 664. 

Sprug, 646. 

Spunk, 645. 

Sf|ueak, 661. 

Standish, 671. 

Start, 657, 661. 

States of Holland, 661. 

Steek. 662, 674. 

Stell. 643. 

Stemchasor, 644. 

Stickit minister, 636. 

Stickit atibbler, 676, 


Stir your gear, 643. 

Stirk, 643. 

Stirred, 6,52. 

Stirrup dram, 652. 

Stiver, 661. 

Stocking, 652. 

Stot, 651. 

Sloup 643. 

Strae, 673. 

Strafe mich dcr deyjil, 661. 
Strafe mich helle, GOO. 

Straits of Magellan, 669 
Strammel, 656. 

Stmp, 660. 

Streekit. 680. 

Streik, <>46. 

Sture, 671. 

Sui JurLi, 670. 

Siinkie, 652. 

Supple, 681. 

Siiiim ciiique. tribuilo, 679. 
Swain, 678. 

Swear. <552. 

Syne, 676. 

Tailzie. 670. 

Tail o’ woo’, 655. 

Talisman, 638. 

Tappit pen, 671. 

Tass, 636. 

Teind, 660. 

Tempore Caroli primi, 033. 
Tent, 632. 

Term-days, 644. 

Tite-a tite, 677. 

Thack, 643. 

Thalaba, 6,50. 

Themis, 664. 

Theophilus Oglethorpe, 633. 
Thrapple, 631. 

Threep, 664. 675, 680. 
Thristles. 637, 643. 

Tiff, 6-45. 

Tike, 681. 

Timothy grass, 640. 

Tippoo Saib, 666. 

Toasting a round of running 
horses, 668. 

Toby Belch, 667. 

Tod, (>43, 651. 

Tolbootb, 636, 
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Tola re pcrspecln, UT". 

Tousand doniicr, 031). 

Trefoil. C3r>. 

IViads, 072. 

'J'lindline, 077. 

Trine to the i heat. 050. 
Triplicities, 057. 

Troking, 045. 

'lYon, 003 . 

Tros I'yriusve, 005. 

Tryst. 034. (i54. 

Trysting-trce. 037. 

Tucking \ip. <>4S. 

Tuilzie. 058. 

I'up. 003. 

I'urner. Sir Janu s, 03.3. 
Turnpike Acts, (U2, 050. 
Tusculan. (>41l. 

Tweel, 055. 

Twojx-nny. 070. 

Tyke, 03l 

Umquhile, 081. 

Umwhile, 038. 

Unca wark wi’. (>45. 

Uncial, 077. 

Unco, 031. 

Under embargo, 001. 
Understrapper. 058. 

Uphand. 050. 

Up-putting. 044. 

Up.set price. 047. 

Utrecht, 078. 070. 

V. Brown, 632. 

Varium ct mutabilf, 048. 

Vathek, 650. 

Vauban, 051. 
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Vervain, 635. 

Vicar of Bray, 032. 

\ indicate, 679. 

j 1.9 ptiblica €t privata, GOO. 

* tx>ce, 662. 

Vocation, 665. 


W'ame, (^73. 

Ware, 055. 

Ware hawk. 038. 

Warlock. 040, 077. 

Waste, 052. 

Wast<T, 055. 

W aur, 044. 

\\ can, <>37, (>74. 

Wear, 030. 

^\■^“dder, (>54. 

Wee[x*r, 000. 

Weird. 071, (>78. 

Weird's dreed, 075. 

Weize, 050. 

We’ll see if the red cock craw 
not, 037. 

Well to pass, 0<)0. 

\\’ent “out” with Lord Ken- 
inore, 034 . 

We.s,sel, 032. 

Wliaap, 031, 

Wbigging, 053. 

Whiles. (441, 072. 

Whin. 030. 

Whinge r, (415. 

Whisht. 077. 

Whisky, (440. 

Whi.stle, 0(50. 

Whittret. (553. 

Wigton. 044. 071. 

Win through wi’t, (530. 075. 
Wirry-cow, 035. 

With a wet finger, 082, 

Witter, 055. 

Woodie, 050. 

Worriooow, 035, 075. 

Wreathed .and cinctur^l. 672 
Writi r, (447. 

Writer chields, 052. 

Wuss, 072. 

Wyte, 075. 

Vafiing, 031. 

Year-aulds, 631. 

Yoke, 005, 

\outhful mob “ of the yards ” 
(534. ^ 

} untj-Jrauiv Hagenslapen, 039. 


Wad. 659. 
Wale, 681. 


Zealand, 650. 

„„ . Zenocrates, 679. 
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